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THE    LIFE    EVERLASTING 

A  REALITY  OF  ROMANCE 

AUTHOR'S  PROLOGUE  " 

In  the  Gospels  of  the  only  Divine  Friend  this  world  has 
ever  had  or  ever  wiU  have,  we  read  of  a  Voice,  a  *  Voice 
in  the  Wilderness.'  There  have  been  thousands  of  such 
Voices;— most  of  them  ineffectual.  All  through  the  world's 
history  their  echoes  form  a  part  of  the  universal  record, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  of  time  they  have  sounded 
forth  their  warnings  or  entreaties  in  vain.  The  Wilderness 
has  never  cared  to  hear  them.  The  Wilderness  does  not 
care  to  hear  them  now. 

Why,  then,  do  I  add  an  undesired  note  to  the  chorus 
of  rejected  appeal  ?  How  dare  I  lift  up  my  voice  in  the  Wil- 
derness, when  other  voices,  far  stronger  and  sweeter  are 
drowned  in  the  laughter  of  fools  and  the  mockery  of  the 
profane?  Truly,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  not  moved  by  egotism  or  arrogance.  It  is  simply  out 
of  love  and  pity  for  suffering  human  kind  that  I  venture 
to  become  another  Voice  discarded— a  voice  which  if 
heard  at  aU,  may  only  serve  to  awaken  the  cheap  scorn  'and 
derision  of  the  clowns  of  the  piece. 

Yet.  should  this  be  so,  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise 
I  have  never  at  any  time  striven  to  be  one  with  the  world, 
or  to  suit  my  speech  pliantiy  to  the  conventional  humour 
Of  the  moment.    I  am  often  attacked,  yet  am  not  hurt; 
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pain  I  J^fck  „  tel  iT  **""'•  ^  """''vw 
«ist  at  aII,-TOt  forfea.^^  ™^  "^^  »'«'"1<' 
among  ,h.  n.«-/ah^lii  kJ  JJ^u    '™™"'  *°  *«»•« 

concen,.  I  canno,  f„™l^™  ^^*P«».  "  not  my 
Himself  cannot  do  that  t^iT-  ^'  f  «>mp»ny.  God 
««*  human  wullhST  il^  I "  *'  ^'n  «««  Uw  tha, 
<>«  mortal  c«^lrLl!'*.'^°«™««'«Ifut«,,.    No 

1W  there  are  ways  of  mZ,,  ^^ST^  ""'*»  '  "^^ 
you,  I  could  not  tCtXl^iT  ^™  °«P°""«'  "PO" 

oft«  C^^'ntTjZr*^  ••■K>i'r««K..-yonr 
and  tomfort  for  «T,«IfT^.r!  ?""  '^'  *"*«  1««* 
««  P«»«  ««1  »^^^TZ  ^  off^nj  to  rtare 
«4-s«,d  I  would  ratherl^'::^ ^^'^  "^  ^ 

your  ide*,of  iZ  rayC^,'^"'"'  •*'''««««- 
--ents  pan  on  y<™.tr.„t.^Z.t^-^ 
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hurries  awiy  Dke  a  puff  ol  ihisdedowa  on  the  wind,— and 
yoa  spend  aH  your  time  <f€veri«Wy  -in  tiying  to  live  ^hout 
understanding  Lile.    Lile,  the  first  of  aH  things,  the  es- 
sence of  an  thingSr-Liie  which  is  yours  to  Mi  and  to 
keep,  and  to  re-create  over  and  ovar  again  in  your  own 
persons,— this  precious  jewel  you  throw  %vmy,  and  when 
it  falls  out  of  your  possession  :by  your  own  «3t,  you  think 
such  an  end  was  necessary  and  inevitdUe.    i»oor  unhappy 
mortalsi    So  seW-sufficient,  so  4>roud,  so  4gnonmt>t    Uke 
some  foolish  rustic,  who,  finding  a  diamond,  sees  no  dif- 
ference between  it  and  a  bit  of  glass,  you,  with  the  whole 
Universe  sweeping  around  you  in  mighty  beneficent  circles 
of  defensive,  protective  and  ever  fe^«i«a«ivc  power,— ^wer 
which  is  yours  to  use  and  to  «ontroUiiniagiiic  that  the 
entire  Cosmos  is  the  design  of  -nMve  Uind  unintcttigmit 
Chance,  and  that  the  Divine  Lile  which  thrttls  wi«hin  ^u 
serves  no  purpose  save  to  lead  you  to  Beatk«    Most  <won- 
derfid  and  most  pitilrf  it  is  that  such  fdly.  such  (blasphemy 
should  stiU  prevafl,— and  «hat  humaiiity  thould  atill  ascribe 
to  the  Almi^y  Creator  Oess  wisdom  and  less  loye  than 
that  with  which  He  bas  endowed  iiis  -oMatuMs.    For  the 
very  first  lesson  in  the  beginning  of  knowledge  4s  that  Life 
18  the  essential  Being  of  God,  and  that  each  individual 
mtelligent  outcome  of  Life  is  <leatMess  as  God  Jiimself . 

The  'Wilderness '  is  wide,— wid  within  it  we  aN  ^ind 
ourselves,— some  wandering  far  astray— some  crouching 
listlessly  among  shadows,  too  weary  to  move  at  all— others 
sauntering  along  in  idle  indffferenoe,  now  and  4Aien  vaguely 
questioning  how  soon  and  where  the  journey  will  end,— 
and  few  ever  discovering  that  it  is  not  a  '  Wildci»eB«'''at 
all,  but  a  garden  of  sweet  sights  and  aouncj,  whcM^very 
day  should  be  a  glory  and  every  night  a  >bcnediolion.  For 
when  the  veil  of  mere  Appearances  im  been  lifted  we  are 
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no  loofer  deceived  into  accepting  what  <;.^«.-  *       ..     , 
The  Reality  of  UU  ;.  !rT^    ^*  ^***™  'o**  what  It. 

Sorrow,  because  in  such  selfTec^tTr'  ""'*"''*•  ^^^^^ 
the  truth,  just  as  a  i^reon  3^  T  ""'  ""^^  ^^^  »** 

iXL^liST'    '"*' "'y  «"'y  »g«»  nearly  an  tl» 

so  bloodthirsty  .^TZlX  i  **"  "^  '"'°"''«' 
them  without  ™,/^'  *"*  "^  *=""»«  now  fead  of 
ST^fi^H.  "^f.of '«I»^<»-  Neverthele«,  from 
to^^^S^k?""  "'.  *"  '"««"'««»«.  n-an  appears  ;iwa« 

trath  led  him  to  tvdlTd^^^r        f*"«'  '" 

«ion  that  a  gospdofIo«31i^  ^1  gl-nrnering  sugges- 

in  ti«  end  n«  «^  oT?i^  *  "Vf'u'*  """  *"'«»"« 
of  slat»hler.n7„  ^  *"''''  "»"  a  rothless  code 

shamSt  ieTSTol^'  "*  "^  "^*  "^  "" 
!•*♦  ^  [^^  snedding  of  innocent  blood.  Onlv  in  th^^ 
•atter  days  ha,  th,  world  become  fainUy  co^ZfZ 
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real  Forw  working  behind  and  through  all  things-the 
soul  of  the  D,v.ne  or  the  Psychic  element,  animatrng  and 
nspinng  aU  visible  and  invisible  Nature.     This  soul  of 
the  Divme-this  Psychic  element,  however,  is  almost  eri- 
tUTly  absent  from  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  creed  to-day 
with  the  result  that  the  creed  itself  is  losing  its  power     I 
venture  to  say  that  a  very  small  majority  of  the  millions 
of  persons  worshipping  in  the  various  foniis  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  really  and  truly  believe  what  they  publicly  pro- 
fess    Clergy  and  laity  alike  are  tainted  with  this  worst 
of  all  hypocrisies-4hat  of  calling  God  to  witness  their  faith 
when  they  laiow  they  are  faithless.    It  may  be  asked  how 
I  dare  o  make  such  an  assertion  ?    I  dare,  because  I  know  f 
It  would  be  impossible  to  the  people  of  this  or  any  other 
country  to  honestly  believe  the  Christian  creed,  and  yet 
continue  to  live  as  they  do.    Their  lives  give  the  lie  to 
their  avowed  religion,  and  it  is  this  daily  spectacle  of  the 
daily  life  of  governments,  trades,  professions  and  society 
which  causes  me  to  feel  that  the  general  aspect  of  Christen- 
dom  at  the  present  day.  with  all  its  Churches  and  solemn 
observances,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  profound  hypoc- 
risy    You  who  read  this  page.~(possibly  with  indigna- 
tion) you  call  yourself  a  Christian,  no  doubt.    But  are  you  > 
Do  you  truly  think  that  when  death  shall  come  to  you  ii 

17tl  "  r/?**"'  ^'^^  '^^  ^•'"P^^  ^••^"^it'^"  into  another 
and  better  life?  Do  you  believe  in  the  actual  immortality 
of  your  soul,  and  do  you  realise  what  it  means?  You  do? 
You  are  quite  sure?  Then,  do  you  live  as  one  convinced 
Of  It?  Are  you  quite  indifferent  to  the  riches  and  purely 
material  advantages  of  this  world  ?-are  you  as  happy  in 
poverty  as  m  wealth,  and  are  you  independent  of  social 

f-^T  I     r',?l°"  ^"*  °"  ^^^  ""^'y  ^ifi^^^^t  ^nd  '"ost  unself- 
ish Ideals  of  hfe  and  conduct?    I  do  not  say  you  are  not- 
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I  merdy  aric ,  you<,r..  If  your  answer  is  in  the  affimuitive. 
do  not  give  the  he  to  your  creed  by  your  daily  habits 
conversation  and  manners;  for  this  is  what  thousands  of 

«1'T"^  ''""  ^°'  ''"^  '*""  ^'*'«y  *^«  by  «,  means 

exempt. 

I  know  very  well,  of  course,  that  I  must  not  expect  your 
appreciation,  or  even  your  attention,  in  matters  purely  spirit- 

ottinl  nf  •  ''  *°^  """'^^  ^''^  y°"'  *"^  y°«  become 
«  T  !  ^  «P'"'on  and  rooted  in  prejudice.  Nevertheless, 
as  I  said  before,  this  is  not  my  concern.  Your  moods  are 
not  mme  and  with  your  prejudices  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
My  creed  ,s  drawn  from  Nature-Nature,  just,  invincible, 
yet  ^-^nder-Nature.  who  shows  us  that  Life,  as  we  know 
It  now  at  this  very  time  and  in  this  very  world,  is  a  blessing 
so  rich  m  Its  as  yet  unused  powers  and  possibilities,  that 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  the  greater  majority  of  human 

to  live  '"'"*'''  """^  °^  ^^^  ^"^  *''*'■  ^^  *"*  ^^™  *^ 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  human  exponent  of  human 
nature  at  its  best  and  worst.-the  profound  Thinker  and 
Artist  who  dealt  boldly  with  the  facts  of  good  and  evil 
as  they  truly  are.-^nd  did  not  hesitate  to  contrast  them 
forcibly,  without  any  of  the  deceptive  '  half-tones '  of  vice 
and  virtue  which  are  the  chief  stock-in-trade  of  such  modem 
authors  as  we  may  call  '  degenerates.'-makes  his  Hamlet 
exclaim : — 

"What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!— how  noble  in 
reason  .'—how  infinite  in  faculty !— in  form  and  moving 
how  express  and  admirable !— in  action  how  like  an 
angel  I— m  apprehension  how  like  a  god ! " 

.   L«t  us  consider  two  of  these  designations  in  particidar: 
How  infinite  in  faculty  f  '-and  '  In  apprehension  how  like 
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cu!?*''     ^*'*  sentences  are  prophetic,  like  so  many  of 
Shakespeare  s  utterances.    They  foretell  the  true  condition 
of  the  Soul  of  Man  when  it  shall  have  discovered  its  capa- 
bilities.     Infinite  in  faculty  '-that  is  to  say-Ahle  to  do 
all  It  shall  WILL  to  do.    There  is  no  end  to  this  power,-no 
hindrance  m  either  earth  or  heaven  to  its  resolute  working 
-no  stint  to  the  life-supplies  on  which  it  may  draw  unceas- 
ingly.    And— '  m  apprehension  how  like  a  godi '    Here  the 
word  '  apprehension '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  attaining 
knowledge,-to    learn,    or   to    'apprehend'    wisdom.     It 
means,  of  course,  that  if  the  Soul's  capability  of  '  appre- 
hending '  or  learning  the  true  meaning  and  use  of  every  fact 
and  circumstance  which  environs  its  existence,  were  prop- 
erly  perceived  and  applied,  then  the  '  Image  of  God '  in 
which  the  Creator  made  humanity,  would  become  the  verita- 
ble likeness  of  the  Divine. 

But.  as  this  powerful  and  infinite  faculty  of  apprehension 
IS  seldom  if  ever  rightly  understood,  and  as  Man  generally 
concentrates  his  whole  eflFort  upon  ministering  to  his  purely 
material  needs,  utteriy  ignoring  and  wilfuUy  refusing  to 
realise  those  larger  claims  which  are  purely  spiritual   he 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  maimed  and  imperfect  object 
-a  creature  who.  having  strong  limbs,  declines  to  use  the 
same,  or  who.  possessing  incalculable  wealth,  crazily  con- 
siders himself  a  pauper.    Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  may  look 
upon  as  a  human  Incarnation  of  Divine  Thought,  an  out- 
come and  expression  of  the  '  Word '  or  Uw  of  God.  came 
to  teach  us  our  true  position  in  the  scale  of  the  great 
Creative  and  Progressive  Purpose.— but  in  the  days  of  His 
commg  men  would  not  listen.-nor  will  they  listen  even 
now.    They  say  with  their  mouths,  but  they  do  not  believe 
with  their  hearts,  that  He  rose  from  the  dcad.-«,d  they 
cannot  understand  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  never  died 
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s«€«ng  that  death  for  Him  (m  fnr  oit     u    u 

.he  inward  «>«>tit«ti.nZ^^:^J^jJ^f'Z\'r^ 
was  mpossiblc    Hi.  r»i  .  .„         *    ?    '  ™  elementj) 

nKM:  the  on.  was  a  lortureTo  HiVl    ^,  ,  *"  """"'^ 

for  what  is  calW  ,h.  'miracfe'^  ,t  p      "  "?=""'^ 

wiiitn  were  re-m vested  and  mar]#>  tmmr>^.i  u 
«.e  .mperishabl.  SpiW,  which  owned  »d  hiu  *^  ^ 
be.ng.    Th.  whole  life  and  soKalIo.:-d.r-oJarir  "" 

we  may  oerhan*  in  ♦!,.„        •      ^  soul,— but  which 

"i-y  pcrnaps  in  these  scientific  days  term  an  •♦•.^•i 

rad^actiyity.-capable  of  exhaustless  ener^^nd  of  r. 

justment  to  varying  conditions.    Life  isS^Lift     T? 

IWred  «pS^'I^' ■'  "  '^  r  "«  ""P  for  our 
would  be  oT^o^T^  us^  """  "kT"  "'■"  '"'"'  '«•  '■• 

-^T..2:rCi:e:rr,not'Srr 

breed  and  arrange  things  as  welHrw.  ^(^?^  "Z, 
cojne  af ur  us.  and  then  .o  die.  and  Z%Z  Z.^Z^ 

of  kH™!  ™*  '  """""onous,  commonplace  way 

of  hfe  and  purpose  as  this,  that  humanity  ha,  b.«,™! 
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dowed  with  'infinite  facultv'?    N  it  /„.       i. 

and  ends  as  these  that  wc "re  old  i„  th    .        ,T'  '""'' 
nf  th»  i^  •     •         ,  *°'"  '"  *"«  legended  account 

•SuMue  i,r  ^!^  K  ?™"  "?■"'"«  '"  "•"  ""•"»nd- 
ouDaue  iti      The  business  of  each  ore  of  n.  ■»!,„  t. 

Sour^  .s  to    subdue'  the  earth,_,hat  is,  to  hold  it  and^ 
.t  conuins  under  ,ubjection,_not  to  allow  It,   fore« 
whether  interior  or  exterior,  to  subdue  theLu      mii 

.     ii«i  may  oe  so, — but  if  it  is  so  with  anv  of 

to  remain  m  ignorance.  Each  one  of  you  has  a  masL 
Uhsnmn  »d  key  to  alHocked  doors.  No  State  «lZt 
can  do  for  you  what  you  might  do  for  yourselves  iTvon 
only  had  the  will.  I,  i.  your  own  choL  .n«^;  IZ 
d«t  to  live  in  subj«*ion  to  the  earth,  instead  o  Z^nJZ 
earth  under  subjection  to  your  dominance.  * 

-as  wdl  as  to  subdue  it.    In  these  latter  days,  throudi 
nr:^' m  "hT"*  "  'l.™"^'  "^  '«  "-  '  '"PJ-'^ 

u2^^"    ^'"'  T"'""  "'  ""  "ish  Uxes  imposed 
"^  yoa  by  your  merely  material  and  ephemeral  Go^. 

tion  f„!^^  ?  """^^  *"  ""  ^'<^  ""  »f  comp«»,. 
world,  which  was  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  olace  of 
traming  for  the  developm«,t  and  perfection  of  thfww! 
h«n»n  race,  but  which,  owing  to  personal  gre«i  and  Jsl! 
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Pacity  IS  infinite  as  God  — »«^^       surroundings.    It.  ca- 
made  by  S     itT^ir      "!,*"^'*°"ndi"«*  are  always 

not  only  „w  h."  for^;*"  T^rV    '"™,""«»™"«. 

*         ♦         ♦ 

*         * 

I  must  now  claim  the  indulgence  of  those  ««««- 
readers  who  possess  the  rare  trift  «#«  V-         .      °"*  "^ 

that  may  seem  too  J^r^d  *  tl  follo^    ""''  ^"^  ""^*^^'« 
I  feel  it  almJt\»l  followmg  statement  which 

own  '  plch^'l^'^r  '°  ™f '  °"  **^  ^"^J^*  °^  '"y 

or  ^'^.Xn.LT.r.lZI'Z^^  "^'^ 

c^ear  between  myself  and  these  enquirers.     Thereforel 
faith  I  hold  wiZot  hIm  ,  ^  ""'  »"^  *°  «*« 

wiucl.  arc  bound  to  fall  upon  anlri«i  «plor^  jnu,  the 
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"VJfri-  of  th,  UM„„;  y«  it  w«  wlely  on  «xoum  of 

who,  I  «ood  upon  the  thr«hold  of  wh.,  i,  oUW^Mfc  • 

o.  iwo  WorkU.  It  WM  a  rarii  etperiment,  but  it  was  th« 
t.  a'^  »'  •»  i»i'«tion  into  «»,.  f.^  of  th.  "  h! 
b*.nd  th.  v«l  of  th.  S«™i„g  R«,.    I  did  ^  ,^      ™ 

why  I  wa.  uUcM  for  .uch  an  '  initiation  •-^ndTdo  Z 
taow^en  non.  It  a«».  quit,  naturally  out  of  a tn^ 
of  ord.n„y  .v„u  whid,  „ight  happ«,  ti  «,y„„,.    1^,, 

world  Md  more  or  I«  fri„dl«,,  I  |„id  no  opportunity  to 
»*  .dv.c.  or  assistant  from  any  p.r«m  a.  rthe  c^r^ 
?  h'^  .      ^"""«  '  "'""'•'  •""•«•    And  I  Ieam«I  what 

«t  t^.irT'^J"'  "^  °*»  "»««v«i"g  intention  »d 
WILL  to  be  instructed. 

I  should  here  perhaps  explain  the  tenor  of  the  instruction 
which  w«  gradually  imparted  to  m.  in  just  such  m^™ 
of  proportion  as  I  was  found  to  be  reieptive.  m  fi™ 
thuig  I  was  taught  was  how  to  bring  every  feeliw  aS 
sense  mto  dose  union  with  the  spirit  of  n1„    7»t^ 

CiTor!!!,'  ""  '"'*"'°"  "  ««  worhing-mind  of  tS 
Lreatoiwnd  any  opposition  to  that  woricing-mind  on  the 

Hilr  ;"*  °'«^'""  "  "^  '^'•O  «»«>'  •»«  ^"ft 

of  perpetwU  revealment  was  opened  to  me.    I  saw  how 

world  orda,«d  laws  and  morals  for  itself  which  are  ol 

^.^y.  wT.!  °'  *^'  »«ai"-«.t-and  I  was  able  to 
l>«rc«»e  how  the  sorrows  and  despairs  of  the  world  are 
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caiued  by  thi.  one  limple  fwl-Man  working  cgaimi  N.- 

«d  inflexibly  crrying  out  her  will  .o  ,he  end.  And  I 
iBimed  how  true  it  »  that  if  Man  went  tn'M  her  inWead 
of  <«,««/  her.  there  would  be  no  more  mi.und.r.ta„^™l "f 

t  Z':  """■;«"••  •""  "■«  where  there  i.  now  noth- 
ing  but  discord,  all  would  be  divine,,  harmony. 

My  first  book,  "  A  Romance  of  Two  World.  "  w>.  .. 
eager,  .hough  crmie.  a.t«npt  to  explain  Z^Z>.Z^ 
hing  of  what  I  my«)f  had  studied  on  some  of  ttoe^X 
jec.,.  though,  as  I  have  already  said,  my  miml^™': 
foniKd  and  immature,  and,  therefore,  I  was  not  penniH™ 
to  disclose  more  than  a  glimmering  of  the  ligte  I  ^ 
beginning  to  perceive.    My  own  probation-<lestin«J  toT 

was  forbidden,  for  example,  to  write  of  radium,  that  won- 
derful "discovery  of  the  immediate  hour,  though  i,Ts 
hen.  and  had  been  for  a  long  period.  p.rf«:tly  wdl  ll^ 
o  my  instructor,  who  poss.s,«|  all  the  mea^  of  eZ^ 
mg  It  from  substances  as  yet  undreamed  of  by  latter-dav 
scientists.    I  was  only  permi„.d  ,„  hi„,  ^t  i,  „„/„  J^g*^ 
mJh  „r;     l^'^^'^'^'-which.  after  all.  was  SZ 
much  of  a  misnomer,  seeing  that  electric  force  disnhvs 

of^tlL'tr""""  ""??  "'  '"""'■  "^  "  E'««™  Ttao^ 
of  the  Universe    m  the  "  Romance  of  Two  Worlds  "  fore- 

™  the  utterance  of  the  scientist  who  in  the  "Hibbert 

journal     for  January,  1905,  wrote  as  follows :— "  The  last 

«  that  which  m  the  sphere  of  religion  overthrew  the  Smy 
rrfsand  crowned  the  One.  Matter,  as  we  have  underst«,^ 
It,  there  is  none,  nor  probably  anywhere  the  individual 
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•torn.     The   8<>callecl   atoms   arc   systems   of   w*.#,«-; 
"rpuKK  bound  ,^,H.r  by  .heir  , J.X«,  ,lTZ 

f^t"  *"  "I '  """"»■  ■  '"'"  '"  «'«'""'y  Miff" 
from  th»  vKw;  but  •  radio-«.ivi,y  •  i,  pe,h,p,  ,he  te '7 

W  .h.  truer  ttm  to  «„ploy  ii,  «.kSg  to  dcKribT  '^ 
G«»or  Embryo  of  the  Soul,  for-.,  „,„!„  fc,™^ 
-  R.d.uin  „  capable  of  ataorbing  from  nrroundine 
W..,  ««,  untnoum  form  of  energy  „h;ch  it  can  3 

STn^"'."*'.'",  ■"■" " '"~'«'^  "•»' "!^<^t 
"•■vity  in  «ch  mdividu.1  soul  of  each  individual  human 

^«  ordamed  to  do,-.o  abwrb  an  '  unknown  f„™  of 

eneigy  which  it  can  render  evident  a,  heat  and  light '   H« 

«.«  L.ght  are  the  composition  of  Life  ;-and  the  Life  w"?h 

*■'  '»<''<>-«<'vity  of  Soul  generates  in  itself  and  of  ««Tf 

wortds  _  Like  all  flames,  this  electric   (or  radiant! 
P«*«.  either  be  fanned  into  a  fire,  or  allowed  t7Z^ 

an«  book  All  the  wonders  of  Nature  are  the  result  of 
%*/  onj  Hea,  alone.-  Paracelsus,  as  early  as  atatU 
nude  guard«l  mention  of  the  same  subsUnce  or  qul^' 
dewnbmg  rt  thus:-"  The  more  o,  the  humour  ofTfe  i 

Though  truly  th,s  vital  radio-active  force  lacks  all  fitting 
"^.  To  material  science  radum.  „r  ,arf,„«  eMo,Z7s 
«  mmute  salt  crysul.  so  n.re  and  costly  to  obtain  te  t 
»»y  be  counted  as  about  three  thou^id  times  the  pri« 
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of  gold  in  the  market.    But  of  the  action  of  pure  radium 
the  knowledge  of  ordinary  scient^c  students  is  nU.    They 
know  that  an  infinitely  small  spark  of  radium  salt  will  emit 
heat  and  light  continuously  without  any  combustion  or 
change  in  its  own  structure.    And  I  would  here  quote  a 
passage  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  one  of  our  prominent 
scientists  in  1904.    "  Details  concerning  the  behaviour  of 
several  radio-active  bodies  were  detected,  as,  for  example, 
their   activity   was   not   constant;   it  gradually  grew   in 
strength,  but  the  grown  fH>rtion  of  the  acHvity  could  be 
blown  away,  and  the  blown  away  part  retained  its  activity 
only  for  a  Hme.    It  decayed  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  — 
whereas  the  radium  rose  in  strength  again  at  the  same  rate 
that  the  other  decayed.    And  so  on  constantly.    It  was  as  if 
a  new  form  of  matter  was  constantly  being  produced,  and 
« tf  the  radio-activity  was  a  concomitant  of  the  change  of 
form.    It  was  also  found  that  radium  kept  on  producing 
heat  de  novo  so  as  to  keep  itself  always  a  fraction  of  a  de- 
gree above  the  surrounding  temperatwre;  also  that  it  spon- 
taneously produced  electricity." 

Does  this  teach  no  lesson  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ? 
Of  the  '  blown  away  part '  which  decays  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks?— of  the  '  Radia '  or  '  Radiance '  of  the  Soul,  rising 
m  strength  again  at  the  same  rate  that  the  other,  the  Body, 
or  ' grown  portion  of  the  activity,'  decays?    Of  the  ' new 
form  of  matter '  and  the  '  radio-activity  as  a  concomitant 
of  the  change  of  form'?    Does  not  Science  here  almost 
unwittingly  verify  the  words  of  St.  Paul:-"  It  is  sown  a 
natural  body;  it  is  raised  a  sphitual  body.    There  is  a  nat- 
ural body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body  "  ?   There  is  nothing 
impossible  or  *  miraculous'  in  such  a  consummation,  even 
according  to  modem  material  science,— it  is  merely  the  nat- 
ural action  of  pure  radio-activity  or  that  etherical  con^si^ 
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tton  for  which  we  have  no  name,  but  which  we  have  vaguely 
caHed  the  soul  for  countless  ages. 

To  multitudes  of  people  this  expression  'the  Soul'  has 
become  overfamiliar  by  constant  repetition,  and  conveys 
httle  more  than  the  suggestion  of  a  myth,  or  the  hint  of  an 
Imaginary  Existence.    Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
Universe  so  real  as  the  Vital  Germ  of  the  actual  Form  and 
Being  of  the  living,  radiant,  active  Creature  within  each 
one  of  n8,-the  creature  who,  impressed  and  guided  by  our 
Free  Will,  works  out  its  own  delight  or  doom.    The  will 
of  each  man.  or  woman  is  like  the  compass  of  a  ship  — 
where  it  points,  the  ship  goes.    If  the  needle  directs  it' to 
the  rocks,  there  is  wreck  and  disaster,-if  to  the  open  sea. 
there  IS  clear  sailing.    God  leaves  the  will  of  man  at  per- 
fect liberty.    His  Divine  Love  neither  constrains  nor  com- 
pds.     We  must  Ourselves  learn  the  ways  of  Right  and 
Wrong,  and  having  learned,  we  must  choose.    We  must 
injure  Ourselves.    God  will  not  injure  us.    We  invite  our 
own  miseries.    God  does  not  send  them.    The  evils  and  sor- 
rows that  afflict  mankind  are  of  mankind's  own  making 
Even  m  natural  catastrophes,  which  ruin  cities  and  devas- 
tate countries,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Nature,  which 
is  the  material  expression  of  the  mind  of  God.  win  not 
tolerate  too  long  a  burden  of  human  iniquity.     Nature 
<testroys  what  is  putrescent;  she  covers  it  up  with  fresh 
earth  on  which  healthier  things  may  find  place  to  grow. 

I  tried  to  convey  some  hint  of  these  truths  m  my  "  Ro- 
mance of  Two  Worlds."  Some  few  gave  heed.-others 
wrote  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  worid  concerning  what 
they  called  my  '  views '  on  the  subjects  treated  of.-some 
asked  to  be  'initiated'  into  my  'experience'  of  the  Un- 
seen.—but  many  of  my  correspondents  (I  say  it  with  re- 
gret) were  moved  by  purely  selfish  considerations  for  their 
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own  private  and  particular  advancement,  and  showed,  by  the 
very  tone  of  the.r  letters,  not  only  an  astounding  hy^ocrisj 
but  also  Uie  good  opimon  they  entertained  of  theh-  o^wor: 

ahty.  forgetful  of  the  words.—"  Except  ye  become  as  little 
chUdren  ye  shaU  not  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  nLvea" 

It  h^nl  H  '^"V  '  ""^*  ''"'  '^  ^^*-«  -d  trustful, 
dent  Z  r"n  °'  *?^*"''  ""^  '*  '^  instinctively  confi- 
dent that  ,t  will  not  be  led  into  unnecessary  difficulty  or 

fn  whLh'f"'  '"^f"*  ^"^'''^"^-  ™^'«  '^^  i^ 
,,  h  7'  "*  ''""*'*  ^"  °"''  ^^'^ing  for  knowledge 
we  shotdd  and  must  approach  the  deeper  pfychologicI^^rnS: 
tenes  of  Nature.  But  as  long  as  we  inten^se  the  dTrS 
o  per^nal  doubt  and  prejudice  between^rsdvestS^^" 
Light  Eternal  no  progress  can  be  made.^and  every  attemot 

LrbvTh:;'" « ''^  "f  °^  ^°"^^  ^•"  ^  -et^L  S 

back  by  that    flaming  Sword '  which  from  the  beginning 
as  now,  turns  every  way  to  guard  the  Tree  of  Life 
lOiowing  this,  and  seeing  that  Self  was  the  stumbling. 

wrt  "1™°!^.'  "^  correspondents,  I  was  anxious  fo 
write  another  book  at  once,  also  in  the  guise  of  a  romance 
to  serve  as  a  little  lamp  of  love  whereby'^y  readerm^ht' 

tirnl  K  "■  rt^'°  '"  '"*'"'«^*^'  Soul-advancement.    But 
he  publisher  I  had  at  the  time  (the  late  Mr.  George  Bent- 

M  assured  me  that  if  I  wrote  another  'spiritualistic' 
I^n'n  .  r         u  '^:  P"*'"*^  ^^^""^  ^  ^''^  i««t  gained.   ' 

L  1  ^"T  ""^^  ^'  ^"^  ^°""^^  *^'«  opinion,  but  as 
he  was  a  kindly  personal  friend,  and  took  a  keen  interest 
n  my  <^ret^,  never  handing  any  manuscript  of  mine  over 
to  his  reader.'  but  always  reading  it  himself.  I  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  me.  as  a  young  beginner,  to  accept  the 
advice  which  I  knew  could  only  be  given  with  thTvery 
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best  intentions  towards  me.  To  please  him,  therefore,  and 
f'  please  the  particular  public  to  which  he  had  introduced 
me,  I  wrote  something  entirely  different,— a  melodramatic 
tale  entitled:  "Vendetta:  The  Story  of  One  Forgotten." 
The  book  made  a  certain  stir,  and  Mr.  Bentley  next  begged 
me  to  try  '  a  love-story,  pur  et  simple '  (I  quote  from  his 
own  letter).  The  result  was  my  novel  of  "  Theln. .,"  which 
achieved  a  great  popular  success  and  still  remains  a  fa- 
vourite work  with  a  large  majority  of  readers.  I  then 
considered  myself  free  to  move  once  more  upon  the  lines 
which  my  study  of  psychic  forces  had  convinced  me  were 
of  pre-eminent  importance.  And  moved  by  a  strong  con- 
viction that  men  and  women  are  hindered  from  attaining 
their  full  heritage  of  life  by  the  obstinate  interposition  of 
their  merely  material  Selves,  I  wrote  "  Ardath :  The  Story 
of  a  Dead  Self."  The  plan  of  this  book  was  partially  sug- 
gested by  the  following  passages  from  the  Second  Apocry- 
phal Book  of  Esdras : — 

"  Go  into  a  field  of  flowers  where  no  house  is  builded. 
And  pray  unto  the  Highest  continually,  then  will  I  come 
and  talk  with  thee.  So  I  went  my  way  into  the  field  which 
is  called  Ardath,  like  as  he  commanded  me,  and  there  I  sat 
among  the  flowers." 

In  this  field  the  Prophet  sees  the  vision  of  a  woman. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  while  I  was  talking  with  her, 
behold  her  face  upon  a  sudden  shined  exceedingly  and  her 
countenance  glistened,  so  that  I  was  afraid  of  her  and 
mused  what  it  might  be.  And  I  looked,  and  behold  the 
woman  appeared  unto  me  no  more,  but  there  was  a  city 
builded,  and  a  large  place  showed  itself  from  the  founda- 
tions." 
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On  this  I  laiscd  the  fabric  of  my  own  "  Dream  City," 
and  sought  to  elucidate  some  of  the  meaning  of  that  great 
text  in  Ecdesiastes  whijch  contains  in  itself  all  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  ages:  "That  which  Hath  Been  is  Now;  and 
that  which  is  To  Be  hath  already  Been;  and  God  requireth 
that  which  is  Past." 

The  book,  however,  so  my  publisher  Mr.  Bentley  told 
me  in  a  series  of  letters  which  I  still  possess,  and  which 
show  how  keen  was  his  own  interest  in  my  work,  was 
'  entirely  over  the  heads  of  the  general  public.'  His  opinion 
was,  no  doubt,  correct,"as  "Ardath  "  still  remains  the  least 
'  popular '  of  any  book  I  have  ever  written.  Nevertheless 
it  brought  me  the  unsought  and  very  generous  praise  of  the 
late  Poet  Laureate,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  as  well  as  the 
equally  unsought  good  opinion  and  personal  friendship  of 
the  famous  statesman,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  while 
many  of  the  better-class  literary  journals  vied  with  one 
another  in  according  me  an  almost  enthusiastic  eulogy. 
Such  authorities  as  the  "Athenaeum"  and  "Spectator" 
praised  the  whole  conception  and  style  of  the 
work,  the  latter  journal  going  as  far  as  to  say  that  I 
had  beaten  Beckford's  famous  "Vathek"  on  its  own 
ground. 

Whatever  may  now  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  its 
merits  or  demerits,  I  know  and  feel  it  to  be  one  of  my 
most  worthy  attempts,  even  though  it  is  not  favoured  by 
the  million.  It  docs  not  appeal  to  anything  '  of  th«  mio- 
ment '  merely,  because  there  art  very  lew  people  who  mn 
or  will  understand  that  if  the  Soul  or  '  Radia. '  of  a  human 
being  is  so  fcgetful  of  its  highest  origin  as  to  ding  to  its 
human  Self  only  (even  as  the  hero  of  "  Ardath  "  dung  to 
the  Shadow  of  his  Former  Sdf  and  to  the  illusory  pictures 
of  that  Former  Self's  pleasures  and  vices  and  vanities) 
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then  the  way  to  the  eternal  Happier  Progress  is  barred. 
There  is  yet  another  intention  in  this  book  which  seems 
to  be  missed  by  the  casual  reader,  namely,— That  each 
human  soul  is  a  germ  of  separate  and  individual  spiritual 
existence.    Even  as  no  two  leaves  are  exactly  alike  on  any 
tree,  and  no  two  blades  of  grass  are  precisely  similar,  so 
no  two  souls  resemble  each  other,  but  are  wholly  different, 
endowed  with  different  gifts  and  different  capacities.    In- 
dividuality is  strongly  insisted  upon  in  material  Nature. 
And  why?   Because  material  Nature  is  merely  the  reflex  or 
mirror  of  the  more  strongly  insistent  individuality  of 
psychic  form.    Again,  psychic  form  is  generated  from  a 
divinely  eternal  psychic  substance,--a  '  radia  '  or  emanation 
of  God's  own  Being  which,  as  it  progresses  onward  through 
endless  aeocis  of  constantly  renewed  vitality,  grows  more 
and  more  powerful,  changing  its  shape  often,  but  never 
its  everlasting  composition  and  quality.    Therefore,  all  the 
experiences  of  the  '  Soul '  or  psychic  form,  from  its  first 
entrance  into  active  consciousness,  whether  in  this  world 
or  in  other  worlds,  are  attracted  to  itself  by  its  own  inherent 
volition,  and  work  together  to  make  it  what  it  is  now  and 
what  it  will  be  hereafter. 

That  is  what  "Ardath:  The  Story  of  a  Dead  Self" 
seeks  to  explain,  and  I  have  nothmg  to  take  back  from 
what  I  l^ve  written  in  its  pages.  In  its  experimental 
tc5.ching  it  is  the  natural  and  intended  sequence  of  "  A 
Romance  of  Two  Worlds,"  and  was  meant  to  assist  the 
studies  of  the  many  who  had  written  to  me  asking  for 
help.  And  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  these  persons, 
owing  to  an  inherent  incapacity  for  concentrated  thought 
upon  any  subject,  found  it  too  '  diflfcult,'  as  they  said,  for 
casual  reading,  ies  reception  was  sufficiently  encouraging 
to  decide  me  on  oonthusing  to  press  upon  pnblic  attention 
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the  theories  therein  set  forth.    "  The  Soul  of  Lilith  "  was 
^erefore.  my  next  venture.-a  third  link  in  the  chain  i 
sought  to  weave  between  the  perishable  materialism  of  our 
ordmary  conceptions  of  life,  and  the  undying  spiritual 
quahty  of  hfe  as  it  truly  is.    In  this  I  portrayed  the  com 
Plete  failure  that  must  inevitably  result  from  man's  preju- 
dice  and  mtellectual  pride  when  studying  the  marvellous 
mystenes  of  what  I  would  call  the  Further  World.-that 
js  to  say,  the  '  Soul '  of  the  world  which  is  hidden  deeply 
behmd  Its  external  Appearance.-and  how  impossible  it  is 
and  ever  must  be  that  any  '  Soul '  should  visiWy  manifest 
itse  f  where  there  is  undue  attachment  to  the  tody.    Th^ 
publication  of  the  book  was  a  very  interesting  ext^rience 
It  was  and  is  still  less  'popular'  than  " Ardf t "?!!iuU; 
has  been  gladly  welcomed  by  a  distinctly  cultured  minority 
of  persons  famous  in  art.  science  and  literature,  whose 
good  opinion  is  well  worth  having.     With  this  reward 
I  was  perfectly  content,  but  my  publisher  was  not  so  easily 
pleased.     He  wanted  something  that  would  '  sell '  better. 
To  relieve  his  impatience,  therefore.  I  wrote  a  more  or 
less    sensationa     novel  dealing  with  the  absinthe  drinkers 
of   Pans    entitled   "Wormwood."   which  did  a  certain 

tion  to  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  use  of  the  pernicious 
drug  among  the  French  and  other  Continental  ^pl.^ 

mpetus  towards  that  particular  goal  whither  my  mind  was 
set,  I  went  to  work  again  with  renewed  vigour  on  my  own 

alike  to  publisher  or  public.    Filled  with  the  fervour  of  a 

rr"w  ^,!;?  T"""^  ^^^^'  ^  ^'°**  "  Barabbas:  A  Dream 
of  di.  World's  Tragedy."-and  this  was  the  signal  of  s^- 
aration  from  my  exceUent  old  friend,  George  Bcntley,  yZy 
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'"♦lj;''*J^'.u°"'**'  *°  P"""^  *  P°«t'<=  romance  which 
.n  nxluced.  albeit  with  a  tenderness  and  reverence  unspeT 
able,  so  far  as  my  own  intention  was  concerned,  the  Cnrc^- 
fixion  and  Resurrection  of  Christ.  He  wrote  to  me  ex- 
pressmg  his  opinion  in  these  terms:— "I  can  conscien 
t.ously  p^ise  the  power  and  feeling  you  exhTwt  fryo„r 
vast  subject,  and  the  rush  and  beauty  of  the  laniniaee  and 

llZ^t  ]  'r'  T  *''  "^^  ''  ^^'  genuine  oSe, 
a  fervent  faith  all  too  rare  in  these  days.  but-I  fear  it, 

effec.  on  the  public  mind."    Yet.  when'u'rged  to  a  Jvei^ 

point  m  the  discussion,  he  could  not  deny  that  '  the  fffect 

T^^^f'  "'""^ '  °^  '^'  ^*'''°"  ^*^y  **  Ober-Ammergau 

du^  n  n-  '  ''*'  '^'"''^^^  *°  ^  «»'^  ^°r  the  intro- 
duction of  Divine  personages  in  the  epic  romances  of  Milton 
and  Dante.    What  could  be  written  in  poetic  verse  did  not 

not  waste  words  m  argument,  as  I  knew  the  time  had  come 
for  the j^rting  of  the  ways.  I  sought  my  present  publisher. 
Mr.  Methuen.  who.  being  aware,  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  that  I  had  now  won  a  certain  reputation,  took  "  Barab, 
bas  without  parley.  It  met  with  an  almost  unprecedent«i 
success,  not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the  world. 
Withm  a  few  months  it  was  translated  into  every  known 
European  language,  inclusive  even  of  modem  Greek,  and 
nowhere  perhaps  has  it  awakened  a  wider  interest  than  in 

v^Ho,'  r  V"  P""''^'^  •"  Hindustani.  Gujarati.  and 
various  other  Eastern  dialects.  Its  notable  triumph  was 
achieved  despite  a  hailstorm  of  abuse  rattled  do^^  upon 
me  by  th^  press.-a  hailstorm  which  I.  personally,  found 
welcome  and  refreshing,  inasmuch  as  it  cleared  the  air  and 

once  and  for  all  from  the  trammels  of  such  obligation  as 
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is  incurred  by  praise,  and  set  me  firmly  on  my  feet  in  that 
complete  independence  which  to  me  (and  to  all  who  seek 
what  I  have  found)  is  a  paramount  necessity.     For,  as 
Thomas  i  Kempis  writes:  "Whosoever  neither  desires  to 
please  men  nor  fears  to  displease  them  shall  enjoy  much 
peace."    I  took  my  freedom  gratefully,  and  ever  since  that 
time  of  unjust  and  ill-considered  attack  from  persons  who 
were  too  malignantly  minded  to  even  read  the  work  they 
vainly  endeavoured  to  destroy,  have  been  happily  indifferent 
to  all  so-called  '  criticism '  and  immune  from  all  attempts 
to  mterrupt  my  progress  or  turn  me  back  upon  my  chosen 
way.     From  henceforth  I  recognised  that  no  one  could 
hmder  or  oppose  me  but  myself— and  thst  I  had  the  making, 
under  God,  of  my  own  destiny.    I  followed  up  "  Barabbas  " 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  "  The  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  thus 
carrying  out  the  preconceived  intention  I  had  always  had  of 
depicting,  first,  the  martyrdom  which  is  always  the  world's 
guerdon  to  Absolute  Good,— and  secondly,  the  awful,  unim- 
aginable torture  which  must,  by  Divine  Law,  for  ever  be 
the  lot  of  Absolute  Evil. 

The  two  books  carried  their  message  far  and  wide  ivith 
astonishing  success  and  swiftness,  and  I  then  drew  some 
of  my  threads  of  fcrmer  argument  together  in  "  The  Mas- 
ter Christian,"  wherein  I  depicted  Christ  as  a  Child,  visiting 
our  world  again  as  it  is  to-day  and  sorrowfully  observing 
the  wickedness  which  men  practise  in  His  Name.  This 
book  was  seized  upon  by  thousands  of  readers  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  worid  with  an  amazing  avidity  which  proved 
how  deep  was  the  longing  for  some  clear  exposition  of 
faith  that  might  console  as  well  as  command,-^nd  after 
Its  publication  I  decided  to  let  it  take  its  own  uninterrupted 
course  for  a  time  and  to  change  my  own  line  of  work  to 
lighter  themes,  lest  I  should  be  set  down  as  '  spiritualist ' 
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or  'theosophist;  both  of  which  terms  have  been  brought 
into  contempt  by  tricksters.    So  I  played  with  my  pen,  and 
did  ray  best  to  entertain  the  public  with  stories  of  every- 
day life  and  love,  such  as  the  least  instructed  could  under- 
stand, and  that  I  now  allude  to  the  psychological  side  of 
my  work  is  merely  to  explain  that  these  six  books,  namely 
"A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,"  "Ardath:  The  Story  of 
a  Dead  Self,"  "  The  Soul  of  Lilith,"  "  Rarabbas  "  "  The 
Sorrows  of  Satan  "  and  "  The  Master  Christian  "'  are  the 
result  of  »  deliberately  conceived  plan  and  intention  and 
are  all  linked  together  by  the  one  theory.    They  have  not 
been  written  solely  as  pieces  of  fiction  for  which  I,  the  au- 
thor, am  paid  by  the  publisher,  or  you,  the  reader,  are  con- 
tent to  be  temporarily  entertained,— they  arc  the  out- 
come  of  what  I  myself  have  learned,  practised  and  proved 
in  the  daily  experiences,  both  small  and  great,  of  daily 
life.  ' 

You  may  probably  say,  and  you  probably  tvill  say— • 
"What  does  that  matter  to  us?  We  do  not  care  a  jot 
for  your  *  experiences '—they  are  transcendental  and  ab- 
surd-4hey  bore  us  to  extinction."  Nevertheless,  quite 
caUous  as  you  are  or  may  be,  there  must  come  a  time  when 
pam  Mid  sorrow  have  you  in  their  grip-when  what  you 
can  death '  stands  face  to  face  with  you,  and  when  you 
wiU  find  that  all  you  have  thought,  desired  or  planned  for 
your  own  pleasure,  and  all  that  you  possess  of  material 
good  or  advantage,  vanishes  like  smoke,  leaving  nothing 
behmd,— when  the  worid  will  seem  no  more  than  a  small 
recedmg  point  from  which  you  must  fall  into  the  Un- 
taiown-«nd  when  that  "  dread  of  something  after  death, 
The  undiscovered  countr>-  from  whose  bourn  No  traveUer 
returns,  pwudes  the  wiU."  You  have  at  present  living 
araong  you  a  great  professing  scientist,  Dr.  OHvcr  Lbdg^ 
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Po-iMe  to  communidc  with  dq«rted  wirito-whife? 

bdiind  me,  tell  you  that  such  a  thing  i,  oat  of  all  natai^ 
hw  ami  th«,fo„  .„«.„»,.  Nat!«„„,^*JL^2^ 
to  u  n»„y  „y^rm  that  ««m  "•A'r-natunU  wCttT. 

ayrtem  which  ha.  governed  the  Universe  from  the  hL^ 
«■«.  And  by  this  Divine  Uw  and  systeTw.  ha«  to 
feam  ttothe  so<alled  'dead'  are  .»»  d^h«^  to« 
"»rely  be«.  ronoved  to  fresh  life  and  «w^2L.  IJ 
«fon.  onder  which  circumsUnce,  they  aumTp-rrhoM 

»ume  the  human  form  and  human  existence,    in  M,^ 

which  very  f,«,«ently  happens)  it  takes  not  only  ttae^ 

«Mo  know  them,  but  it  also  demands  a  certain  taZ^  " 

^rS^"r  •""'' "  *""'^'  *"  "««»«  ^■ 
tven  the  nsen  Saviour  was  not  at  lirst  recognised  by  Hi. 

ownd.«.pl«.    It  i.  because  I  have  been  pSl7,iL 
vinc^  of  this  truth,  and  because  I  have  l«m^  ttat  wj 
»  not  and  never  en  be  death,  but  only  constant  il 
«dr«nv«,ment  of  Spirit  into  Form,  that  I  havTZ 

^  ^.T^^  •»  ■nt«^.g  to  the  majority  who  would 

^  fS  «  I^  •  ll  ^f  "'  ""'  "  t»o  out  of  a  miUion 
Who  feel  as  I  do,  that  life  and  love  are  of  little  worth  if 
U»y  must  «,d  in  dark  nothingness,  these  may  pe^^t« 
«lK  paUoice  to  come  with  me  through  the  raJTs  rf  ,  „! 
r^hich  is  neither  '  incidental '  nor  •sZLll^r 
»n)t(uag  which  should  p«tain  to  the  moder.f '  roaaace  "«  . 
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'novel.'.nd  which  has  been  written  because  the  writing  of 
It  enforwd  Itself  upon  me  with  an  insistence  that  would 
take  no  denial. 


•        *        * 


Perhaps  there  will  be  at  least  one  among  those  who 

Ih™  T-^k""''  "'^  "•"  »*  -«ciently\tcrted  in 
the  psychic-that  is  to  say  the  immortal  and.  therefore  the 
only  r.a/  side  of  life-to  give  a  little  undivided  attSt  on 
to  tiie  subject  To  that  one  I  address  myself  and  say" 
Will  you,  to  begin  with,  drop  your  burden  of  preconceiv^ 
opinions  and  prejudices,  whatever  they  are?  Will  you  set 
aside  the  small  cares  and  trifles  that  affect  your  own  ma- 
tenal  personality?  Will  you  detach  yourself  from  yZr 
own  private  and  particular  surroundings  for  a  space  and 

of  all  hard  tasks  to  the  modem  mind.    But  if  you  would 

^"!ir  r?  ""'**?^*  '^'  '~""*-    "  y°»  ^o«W  find 
the  path  which  is  made  fair  and  brilliant  by  the  radiance 

of  the  soul  s  imperishable  summer,  you  must  not  grudge 

^!:.i,         7^L"''  """"  *^^  ^"adequately,  to  show  you 
something  of  the  mystic  power  that  makes  for  happiiL 

tlhniTjT  '^u  ^"  '~™  ""'  ^^"«»°'  *°  *he  smallest 

flash  of  light  through  your  darkness  which  may  help  you 

to  a  mastery  of  the  secret.  «P  you 

I  say  again-Will  you  think  with  me?    Will  you.  for 

lt?^f••:K'''^'^•    ^'^^^"'^^   Of  Death?   wiatil 
It?    What  IS  the  primary  object  of  Livmg?    What  is  the 

proWem  solved  by  Dying?    All  these  questLs  Zdhll: 

^rnZZT""'  "  "^''°"*  '  nieani„g.-and  nothing 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  without  a  purpose 

kniwliLTfai;  T"f  "'r'  ^^'^'"«  *°  ^^-^ace 
taiowledge  of  aU  physical  and  mental  phenomena,  it  would 
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••on  that  the  chief  business  of  humanity  is  to  continuaUy 
recreate  itself.  Man  exists-in  his  own  opinion-merely 
to  peipetuate  Man.  All  the  wonders  of  the  earth,  air.  fire 
and  water.-all  the  sustenance  drawn  from  the  :eeminff 
bosom  of  Nature.-all  the  progress  of  countless  civilisations 
m  ever  recurring  and  repeated  processional  order.-all  the 
sciences  old  and  new.-are  solely  to  nourish,  support,  in- 
struct, entertain  and  furnish  food  and  employment  for  the 
tmy  two-legged  imp  of  Chance,  spawned  (as  he  himself 
asserts)  out  of  gas  and  atoms. 

Yet.— as  he  personally  declares,  through  the  mouth  of 
hw  modem  science.-he  is  not  of  real  .mpu,tance  withal. 
The  little  planet  on  which  he  dwells  would,  to  all  seeming 
move  (»i  in  its  orbit  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  now,  without 
nun.    In  itself  it  is  a  pigmy  worid  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  solar  system  of  which  it  is  a  part.    Nevertheless, 
the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  his  material  surroundings 
are  of  a  quality  tending  to  either  impress  or  to  deceive 
Man  with  a  sense  of  his  own  value.    The  worid  is  his 
oyster  which  he.  with  the  sword  of  enterprise,  will  open,- 
and  aU  his  natural  instincts  urge  him  to  perpetuate  himself 
in  some  form  or  other  incessantly  and  without  stint.    Why  ? 
Why  IS  his  existence  judged  to  be  necessary  ?   Why  should 
he  not  cease  to  be?    Trees  would  grow,  flowers  would 
Woom.  birds  would  sing,  fish  would  glide  through  the  rivers 
and  the  seas.-the  insect  and  animal  tribes  of  field  and 
forest  would  enjoy  their  existence  unmolested,  and  the 
gr«it  sun  would  shine  on  ever  the  same,  rising  at  dawn, 
sinking  at  even,  with  unbroken  exactitude  and  regularity 
If  Man  no  longer  lived.    Why  have  the  monstrous  forces 
of  Evolution  thundered  their  way  through  cycles  of  crea- 
tion  to  produce  so  infinitesimal  a  prodigy? 
Till  this  question  is  answered,  so  long  must  life  seem  at 
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its  bett  but  vague  and  uiisatiifactory.    So  Jong  over  all 
thinp  mutt  brood  the  shadow  of  death  made  more  gloomy 
by  hopeless  contemplation.    So  long  must  Creation  appear 
somethmg  of  a  cruel  farce,  for  which  peoples  and  civilisa- 
tions  come  mto  being  merely  to  be  destroyed  and  leave  no 
trace.    All  the  work  futile.-^l  the  education  U8eless.-«11 
the  hope  vain.    Only  when  men  and  women  learn  that  their 
lives  are  not  infinitesimal  but  infinite-that  each  of  them 
possesses  within  himself  or  herself  an  eternal,  active,  con- 
SC.OUS  mdividual  Force.-si  Being-^  Form-which  in  its 
nidio-active  energy  draws  to  itself  and  accommodates  to 
Its  use.  everythmg  that  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  Its  endeavours,  whether  such  endeavours  be  to  continue 

!l!l«      r*  il^'f"'^  ^^  '°  '''"°^'  *°  *»*»»«'  »Ph««s;  only 
then  will  It  be  clearly  understood  that  all  Nature  is  the 

r^  *?!**?:*"*  °^  **»"  ^^'»"*  Energy-that  Itself 
Ik  .^  '  '"T '  ^^  ^'^"^^•on  of  God.  and  that  as 
such  It  has  Its  eternal  part  to  perform  in  the  eternal  move- 
ment towards  the  Eternal  Highest. 

I  now  leave  the  foUowing  pages  to  the  reader's  attenHve 
or  indifferent  consideration.     To  me.  as  I  have  already 
stated,  outside  opinion  is  of  no  moment.    Personally  speak- 
ing.  I  should  perhaps  have  preferred,  had  it  been  possible, 
to  set  forth  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  ensuing  '  romance ' 
in  the  form  of  separate  essays  on  the  nature  of  the  mystic 
tuition  and  experience  through  which  some  of  us  in  this 
workaday  world  have  the  courage  to  pass  successfully,  but 
I  know  that  the  masses  of  the  people  who  drift  restlessly  to 
and  fro  upon  the  surface  of  this  planet,  ever  seeking  for 
comfort  in  various  forms  of  religion  and  too  often  finding 
none^  will  not  listen  to  any  spiritual  truth  unless  it  is  con- 
veyed  to  them  as  though  they  were  children,  in  the  form 
Of  a    story.     I  am  not  the  heroine  of  the  tale-though  I 
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have  narrated  ,t^(more  or  less  as  told  to  me)  in  the  first 
pen«n  smguUr.  because  it  seemed  to  me  simpler  and  more 
direct     She  to  whom  the  perfect  comprehension  of  happi- 
ness has  come  with  an  equally  perfect  possession  of  love 
IS  one  out  of  a  few  who  are  seeking  what  she  has  found' 
Many  among  the  world's  greatest  mystics  and  philosophers 
have  tned  for  the  prizes  she  has  won,-for  the  world 
possesses  Plato,  the  Bible  and  Christ,  but  in  its  apparent 
present  ways  of  living  has  learned  little  or  nothing  from 
the  three,  so  that  other  would-be  teachers  may  well  despair 
of  carrymg  persuasion  where  such  mighty  predecessors 
have  seemmgly  failed.    The  serious  and  real  things  of  life 
are  nowadays  made  subjects  for  derision  rather  than  rever- 
encej-then.  again,  there  is  unhappily  an  alarmingly  in- 

ZTnfrT^.^-^  weak-minded  and  degenerate  persons, 
born  of  drunken,  diseased  or  vicious  parents,  who  are  men 

tSmerel  f/lL'  ^°1'"  '^""^  ''  ''^'y'  -^  >"  -h^m 
InnTH  f  thought-concentration  would  be  dangerous 
and  likely  to  upset  their  mental  balance  altogether    while 

sZh  f^^  ~"^'^*'-*''°«  of  anything  that  is  not  exactly 
suited  to  their  tastes.    Some  of  our  most  respected  social 
institutions  are  nothing  but  so  many  self-opinionated  and 
unconscious  oppositions  to  the  Uw  of  Nature  which  is  the 
Law  of  God.-and  thus  it  often  happens   \at  when  obsti- 
^11    T?/  ^"''*'  '"  considering  its  ow     ideas  of 
hl5*  hi      •   K?"*^  '"P*"°'  *°  ***^  Eternal  Decrees  which 
have  been  visibly  presented  through  Nature  since  the  earliest 
dawn  of  creation,  a  faulty  civilisation  sets  in  and  is  pres- 
ently swept  back  upon  its  advancing  wheels,  and  forced  to 
begm  again  with  primal  letters  of  learning.    I„  the  same 
way  a  faulty  Soul,  an  imperfect  individual  Spirit,  is  like- 
wise compelled  to  return  to  school  and  resume  the  study  of 
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the  lessons  it  has  failed  to  put  into  practice.    Nevertheless, 
people  cannot  bear  to  have  it  plainly  said  or  written  down 
as  It  has  been  said  and  written  down  over  and  over  again 
any  time  smce  the  world  began,  that  all  the  corruption 
ernment.  wars,  slaveries,  plagues,  diseases  and  despairslhat 
afflict  humanity  are  humanity's  own  sins  taking  vengeance 
upon  the  simiers.  'even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
nL.  t      '^'^"/'' °"*  «^  Divine  cruelty,  but  because  of 
Divme  Uw  which  from  the  first  ordained  that  Evil  shall 
sla^  Itse  f,  leaving  room  only  for  Gk)od.    Men  and  women 
alike  will  s<^rce  endure  to  read  any  book  which  urges  this 
unalterable  fact  upon  their  attention.    They  prono4e  the 
author    arrogant    or  '  presuming  to  lay  down  the  law  ':- 
and  they  profess  to  be  scandalised  by  an  encounter  with 
honesty    Nevertheless,  the  faithful  writer  of  things  as  they 
ArejiU  not  be  disturbed  by  the  aspect  of  things  as  they 

Spirit,-the  creative  Essence  of  all  that  is,-works  in 
various  forms,  but  always  on  an  ascending  plane,  and  it 
mvanably  rejects  and  destroys  whatever  interrupts  that 
onward  and  upward  progress.  Being  in  Itself  the  Radiant 
outflow  of  the  Mind  of  God,  it  is  the  ufe  of  the  Univer^ 
And  It  IS  very  needful  to  understand  and  to  remember 

^to^l*''  ''il°'^'^^  ""^'^  ^"  P'°P*'»y  ^  «"«d  super- 
n-tural.  or  above  Nature,  inasmuch  as  this  Eternal  Spirit 

wLrr!?!  "'"  ^""^  '**''°"«^*^°"'  '^  Nature.  Therefore, 
what  to  the  common  mind  appears  miraculous  or  impossi' 

o  diilllT  i  '"^  "'^'^'^  ^'^•"^'  *"^  ""^y  ^™«  ^^ra- 

weHr  ^^^°""'*'"  °^  Youth  and  the  Elixir  of  Life 
were  dreams  of  the  ancient  mystics  and  scientists,  but  they 
^c  no  dreams  to-day.  To  the  Soul  that  has  found  th^ 
they  are  Divme  Realities.  maiue  Corelu. 


(■'■I 


"  There  is  no  Death, 
What  seems  so  is  transition.** 
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It  is  difficult  at  all  times  to  write  or  speak  of  circum- 
stances which  though  perfectly  at  one  with  Nature  appear 
to  be  removed  from  natural  occurrences.    Apart  from  the 
mcredulity  with  which  the  narration  of  such  incidents  is 
received,  the  mere  idea  that  any  one  human  creature  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  some  particular  advantage 
which  others,  through  their  own  indolence  or  indiflference, 
have  missed,  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  weak 
or  the  anger  of  the  ignorant.     In  all  criticism  it  is  an 
understood  thing  that  the  subject  to  be  criticised  must  be 
under  the  cntic,  never  above.— that  is  to  say,  never  above 
the  critic's  ability  to  comprehend;  therefore,  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  an  outsider  should  enter  at  once  into  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  mystic  Spiritual-Nature  world  around 
him.  It  follows  that  the  teachings  and  tenets  of  that  Spirit- 
ual-Nature worid  must  be  more  or  less  a  closed  book  to 
such  an  one.-si  book,  moreover,  which  he  seldom  cares  or 
dares  to  try  and  open. 

In  this  way  and  for  this  reason  the  Eastern  phitesophers 
and  sages  concealed  much  of  their  most  profound  knowl- 

thf  «1  w  *^'  "!"^''*"^*'  '^"'^^  **»*y  "«»»"y  recognised 
^e  1  mitations  of  narrow  minds  and  prejudiced  opinions. 
What  the  fool  cannot  learn  he  laughs  at.  thinking  that  by 
his  laughter  he  shows  superiority  instead  of  latent  idiocy. 
And  w  It  has  happened  that  many  of  the  greatest  di 
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covenes  of  science,  though  fully  known  and  realised  in  the 
past  by  the  initiated  few,  were  never  disclosed  to  the  many 
until  recent  years,  when  '  wireless  telegraphy '  and  '  light- 
rays '  are  accepted  facts,  though  these  very  things  were 
familiar  to  the  Egyptian  priests  and  to  that  particular  sect 
known  as  the  '  Hermetic  Brethren,'  many  of  whom  used 
the   violet  ray '  for  chemical  and  othei-  purposes  ages  before 
the  coming  of  Christ.    Wireless  telegraphy  was  also  an 
ordinary  method  of  communication  between  them,  and  they 
had  their  '  stations '  for  it  in  high  towers  on  certain  points 
of  land  as  we  have  now.     But  if  they  had  made  their 
scientific  attainments  known  to  the  multitude  of  their  day 
they  would  have  been  judged  as  impostors  or  madmen. 
In  the  time  of  Galileo  men  would  not  believe  that  the  earth 
moved  round  the  sun,-and  if  anyone  had  then  declared 
that  messages  could  be  sent  from  one  ship  to  another  iq 
mid-ocean  without  any  visible  means  of  communication, 
he  would  probably  have  been  put  to  torture  and  death  as 
a  sorcerer  and  deliberate  misleader  of  the  public.    In  the 
same  way  those  who  write  of  spiritual  truths  and  the 
psychic  control  of  our  life-forces  are  as  foolishly  criticised 
as  Galileo,  and  as  wrongfully  condemned. 

For  hundreds  of  years  man's  vain  presumption  and  belief 
m  his  own  infallibility  caused  him  to  remain  in  error  con- 
cemmg  the  simplest  elements  of  astronomy,  which  would 
have  taught  him  the  true  position  of  the  sphere  upon  which 
he  dwells.  With  precisely  equal  obstinacy  man  lives  to-day 
m  ignorance  of  his  own  highest  powers  because  he  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  elements  of  that  supreme 
and  all-commanding  mental  science  which  would  enable 
him  to  understand  his  own  essential  life  and  being,  and  the 
intention  of  his  Creator  with  regard  to  his  progress  and 
betterment.    Therefore,  in  the  face  of  hi$  persistent  ego- 
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tism  and  eflFrontcry,  and  his  continuous  denial  of  the '  super- 
human '  (which  denial  is  absurdly  incongruous  seeing  that 
all  his  religions  are  built  up  on  a  '  superhuman '  basis)   it 
is  generaUy  necessary  for  students  of  psychic  mysteries 
to  guard  the  treasures  of  their  wisdom  from  profane  and 
vulgar  scorn.— a  scorn  which  amounts  in  their  eyes  to 
blasphemy.    For  centuries  it  has  been  their  custom  to  con- 
ceal the  tenets  of  their  creed  from  the  common  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  conventions;  because  they  would,  or  might, 
be  shut  out  from  such  consolations  as  human  social  inter- 
course can  give  if  their  spiritual  attainments  were  found 
to  be,  as  they  often  are,  beyond  the  ordinary.    Thus  they 
move  through  the  world  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
instead  of  making  a  display  of  their  powers  they,  if  they 
are  true  to  their  faith,  studiously  deny  the  idea  that  they 
have  any  extraordinary  or  separate  knowledge.    They  live 
as  spectators  of  the  progress  or  decay  of  nations,  and  they 
have  no  desire  to  make  disciples,  converts  or  confidants. 
They  submit  to  the  obligations  of  life,  obey  all  civil  codes 
and  are  blameless  and  generous  citizens,  only  preserving 
silence  m  regard  to  their  own  private  beliefs,  and  giving 
the  public  the  benefit  of  their  acquirements  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  shutting  out  curiosity  where  they  do  not  wish 
Its  impertinent  eyes. 

To  this,  the  creed  just  spoken  of.  I,  the  writer  of  this 
present  narrative,  belong.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  merely  human  dogma.-^and  yet  I  would  have  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  '  forms*  of 
religion  save  where  they  overwhelm  religion  itself  and 
allow  the  Spirit  to  be  utterly  lost  in  the  Letter.  For  '  the 
letter  kiUeth.-the  spirit  giveth  life.'  So  far  as  a  '  form  ' 
may  make  a  way  for  truth  to  become  manifest.  I  am  with 
it.-but  when  it  is  a  mere  Sham  or  Show,  and  when  human 
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■ouls  are  lost  rather  than  saved  by  it.  I  am  opposed  to  it 
And  with  all  my  deficiencies  I  am  conscious  that  I  may 
risk  the  chance  of  a  lower  world's  disdain,  seeing  that  the 
higher  world  without  end '  is  open  to  me  in  its  imperisha- 
bk  brightness  and  beauty,  to  live  in  both  now,  and  for  ever 
No  one  can  cast  me  out  of  that  glorious  and  indestructible 
Universe,  for  '  whithersoever  I  go  there  will  be  the  sun 
and  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  visions  and  communion 
with  the  gods. 

And  so  I  will  fulfil  the  task  allotted  to  me,  and  will  enter 
at  once  upon  my  '  story  '-in  which  form  I  shall  endeavour 
to  convey  to  my  waders  certain  facts  which  are  as  far 
from  fiction  as  the  sayings  of  the  prophets  of  old,— sayings 
that  we  know  have  been  realised  by  the  science  of  to^y 
Every  great  truth  has  at  first  been  no  more  than  a  dream' 
-that  IS  to  say,  a  thought,  or  an  instinctive  perception 
of  the  Soul  reaching  after  its  own  immortal  heritage.  And 
what  the  Soul  demands  it  receives. 

*        ♦        ♦ 

At  a  time  of  year  when  the  indolent  languors  of  an 
exceptionally  warm  summer  disinclined  most  people  for 
continuous  hard  work,  and  wi  sn  those  who  could  afford 
It  had  left  their  ordinary  avocations  for  the  joys  of  a 
long  holiday,  I  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  certain 
persons  whom  I  had  met  by  chance  during  one  London 
season,  to  join  them  in  a  yachting  cruise.    My  intending 
host  was  an  exceedingly  rich  man,  a  widower  with  onl 
daughter,  a  delicate  and  ailing  creature  who,  had  she  been 
poor,  would  have  been  irreverently  styled  'a  tiresome  old 
^   but  who  by  reason  of  being  a  millionaire's  sole 
»-—  W»8  aUuded  to  with  sycophantic  tenderness  by  aU 
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and  sundry  as  '  Poor  Miss  Catherine.'    Morton  Harland 
her  father,  was  in  a  certain  sense  notorious  for  having 
written  and  published  a  bitter,  cold  and  pitiless  attack  on 
religion,  which  was  the  favourite  reading  of  many  scholars 
and  literary  men,  and  this  notable  performance,  together 
with  the  well  accredited  reports  of  his  almost  fabulous 
wealth,  secured  for  him  two  social  sets,— the  one  composed 
of  such  human  sharks  as  are  accustomed  to  swim  round 
the  plutocrat,— the  other  of  the  cynical,  listless,  semi-bored 
portion  of  a  so-called  cultured  class  who,  having  grown 
utterly  tired  of  themselves,  presumed  that  it  was  clever 
to  be  equally  tired  of  God.     I  was  surprised  that  such  a 
man  as  he  was  should  think  of  including  me  among  his 
guests,  for  I  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  dozen  words  with 
him,  and  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Harland  was  restricted 
to  a  few  casual  condolences  with  her  respecting  the  state 
of  her  health.    Yet  it  so  chanced  that  one  of  those  vague 
impulses  to  which  we  can  give  no  name,  but  which  often 
play  an  important  part  in  the  building  up  of  our  life- 
dramas,  moved  both  father  and  daughter  to  a  wish  for 
my  company.     Moreover,  the  wish  was  so  strong  that 
though  on  first  receiving  their  invitation  I  had  refused  it 
they  repeated  it  urgently.  Morton  Harland  himself  pressing 
It  upon  me  with  an  almost  imperative  insistence 

"  You  want  rest,"-he  said,  peering  at  me  narrowly  with 
his  small  hard  brown  eyes-"  You  work  all  the  time.    And 
to  what  purpose?" 
I  smiled. 

"  To  as  much  purpose  as  anyone  else,  I  suppose."— I 
answered-"  But  to  put  it  plainly,  I  work  because  I  love 
work." 

The  lines  of  his  mouth  grew  harder. 

"  So  did  I  love  work  when  I  was  your  age,"— he  said— 
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I  thought  I  could  carve  out  a  destiny.  So  I  could  I 
have  done  ,t.  But  now  it's  done  I'm  tired  I  I'm  sick  of 
my  destmy.-the  thing  I  carved  out  so  deverly.-it  has  the 

mining"      '  ''''""  "*'  '*  ''''  '''  "^^^  ^oul 

I  was  silent.  My  silence  seemed  to  irritate  him,  and  he 
gave  me  a  sharp,  enquiring  glance. 

"  Do  you  hear  me? "  he  deraande<t-"  If  you  do.  I  don't 
believe  you  understand  I " 

"  I  hear--and  I  quite  understand,"-!  replied,  quietly 

Your  destmy.  as  j;ou  have  made  it,  is  that  of  a  rich  ^ 

HeTug^l^Jhir^^^-    ^*^^"^^^^'«^"^— ^" 

"  There  you  are  again! "  he  exclaimed-"  Up  in  the  air 

^fu^r  TK*!:'°'^  "^' "  ""'"'^  °"  *  broomstick!  It's  not 
^^'  T»,ats  just  where  you're  wrong!  It's  quite  ««- 
natural  If  a  man  has  plenty  of  money  he  ought  to  be 
perfc^y  happy  and  satisfied,-he  can  get  evel^hi.!;  he 

Z.17      """.  ""'''''  ^'  ^^°^*  ^^'^^  °^  commerce  and 

^Tu  T"^  """  '^^'  '^  *"*  °^  F°rt«»*^  «o  that  the 
a^les  shall  always  fall  at  his  own  feet.  But  if  the  apples 
are  tasteless  there's  something  wrong." 

**  Not  with  the  apples,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean!    You  would  say  the  fault 
IS  with  me.  not  with  Fortune's  fruit.    You  may  be  right 
Cathenne  says  you  are.    Poor  mopish  Catherine  !-al ways 
ailing,  always  querulous!    Come  and  cheer  her! " 

^^  But  "~I  ventured  to  say-"  I  hardly  know  her." 

That  s  true.    But  she  has  taken  a  curious  fancy  to  you 
She  has  very  few  fancies  nowadays,-„one  that  wealth  can 

^]I'.  ?**■  ^'^*  ^s  been  a  complete  disiUusion.    If  you 
would  do  her  and  me  a  kindness,  come ! " 

I  was  a  little  troubled  by  his  pertinacity.    I  had  never 
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liked  Morton  Harland.  His  reputation,  both  as  a  man 
of  wealth  and  a  man  of  letters,  was  to  me  unenviable.  He 
did  no  particular  good  with  his  money, — and  such  literary 
talent  as  he  possessed  he  squandered  in  attacking  nobler 
ideals  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  attain.  He  was  not 
agreeable  to  look  at  either;  his  pale,  close-shaven  face  was 
deeply  marked  by  lines  of  avarice  and  cunning,— his  tall, 
lean  figure  had  an  aggressive  air  in  its  very  attitude,  and 
his  unkind  mouth  never  failed,  whether  in  speaking  or 
smiling,  to  express  a  sneer.  Apparently  he  guessed  the 
vague  tenor  of  my  thoughts,  for  he  went  on  :— 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  me!  I'm  not  an  ogre,  and  I  shan't 
eat  you!  You  think  me  a  disagreeable  man— well,  so  I 
am.  I've  had  enough  in  my  life  to  make  me  disagreeable. 
And"— here  he  paused,  passing  his  hand  across  his  eyes 
with  a  worried  and  impatient  gesture—"  I've  had  an  unex- 
pected blow  just  lately.  The  doctors  tell  me  that  I  have 
a  mortal  disease  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  I  may 
live  on  for  several  years,  or  I  may  die  suddenly;  it's  all 
a  matter  of  care— or  chance.  I  want  to  forget  the  sad 
news  for  a  while  if  I  can.  I've  told  Catherine,  and  I  sup- 
pose I've  added  to  her  usual  burden  of  vapours  and  melan- 
choly—so we're  a  couple  of  miserable  wretches.  It's  not 
very  unselfish  of  us  to  ask  you  to  come  and  join  us  under 

such  circumstances " 

As  he  spoke  my  mind  suddenly  made  itself  up.  I  would 
go.  Why  not?  A  cruise  on  a  magnificent  steam  yacht, 
replete  with  every  comfort  and  luxury,  was  surely  a  fairly 
pleasant  way  of  taking  a  holiday,  even  with  two  invalids 
for  company. 

"  I'm  sorry,"^  I  said,  as  gently  as  I  could—"  very  sorry 

I  that  you  are  ill.    Perhaps  the  doctors  may  be  mistaken. 

They  are  not  always  infallible.     Many  of  their  doomed 
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«ion.    At  taut /, hall  V«.     rl.K-"^''""  »««"- 

P.»...  and  if  h„  acu.,„un«:'t*  t^cht  ^J™* 

to  diKias  w  th  her  she  is  at »  I™..  «  "°  •*"' 

ever  ».  .h.n  j.        t        *  °"  '*"  conversation.    How- 
ever, we  snaJI  do  our  best  tn  maL.  *i.   i-  «ww- 

-«^r,'^innst:^'"e;:^r-*''^'' 

»cio«8  dislike  of  him  mv*  mTo  T       !'    ^^  *"^"- 

that  aftpr  oil   T  u  L    *^        *  *  ^'•^l)  thrust  of  reeret 

«  r  i^      '  '  *^^  **="P*«<*  Ws  invitation.  ^ 

I  was  going  to  Scotland  for  a  chan«  "    T  r«.  ««     ^ 

hesitaticgly.  ^^^nge,  — i  murmurecj, 

"Were  you?    Then  our  plans  coincide     w.  •  •    ... 
yacht  at  Rothesay--yo„  can'me^t  rS^;,    Yoro^** 
cruise    among    the    Western    isleAhe    W.L?i  '^^ 
P^sihly  on  to  Norway  and  its'fU'^    wt'l^u^ 

of  the  H^land  h",t  ^hef  in  ^ ft'Zr"*  ^"^'^ 
amethyst  and  ro^,-^,;e  lovdy  ZZu^r^fJ^'"^  "' 
the  momitain  lochs  at  the  sinkiii^^  he t^^L^^^  !'" 
beauty  of  wilA  nu>«.  -  j  .  /  sun,— the  exquisite 
"««y  Of  wild  moor  and  rocky  foreland,-«d  almost  I 
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__^',/ov.  „  I    I  m  jM  jrou  „,  goin,  to  k^  to  „o«I«™ 

"  Wdl    n.«         '"""ff"-     Then  he  rwumed  quickly - 
,  Wdl,  ««  ^dc.  ,h«,.     Ro.h«.y  b.y.  .„d  Ifc.  ,i^ 

.«.<..  «c.p.tTin^;r.',r„::r^t^^- 


1 
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todfficy  in  amy  pmom  to  decry  even-  pleMuie  which 

«h«y  tav.  no  ch.n«  of  .htring,  .id  m^^T^,^ 

"""W  my  provinci.1  gouipt.  "• 

"The  weather  hat  been  »  fine  lately  that  we'i*  ««.  .- 

u.^y^  -."-id  o^.. ,  exp^ci  y^tT-L";:,:: 
.h:  wXair'^rr:^:  •.-  -^^ "'- "-  •— ■* 

J»^T6  •*""•'«'«'"«'"  OecUrrt  a  worthy  worn*, 
^1  ^"11  "-".on  a  yacht  in  her  liL-'^ 
I«2J.  on  board  get  .id.  of  each  other'.  comp«.y  in  . 

"««  can  oe  inflicted  on  any  human  bein?    »«♦  t  -u-ii  u 
to  come  safely  om  of  i,  L  t^™r     °""  '^^  ""I* 

to^  Vtarh**"'  "I!."  ""^  ""'"    '•  «»  1»i'«  «"y 
ZZ  ^''  """"■  ""»'  *'«>'  "Mideied  my  mod 

^  m  gettmg  a  holiday  ««1.,  ,h,  ^,  to„^«X 
cumstance.  without  it,  costing  me  a  penny.  ThH^  Z 
only  ™w  they  tool,  of  it.  It  i,  tte  ™iy  vfel^^ 
jr«»raUy  take  of  any  .i.uation.^^/r''«JS 

o^^^L^T  '  '*"  "»"»«"•<'"«»  memorable 
Zed   and  7         ^^  °"'*'"'  "  "K"*™"  '«"««  l»p- 

was  an  mpression  that  came  upon  me  suddenly  «J™,-. 

w«»^  It  WM  st.U  so  personal  that  I  felt  eager  to  w^ 
God  for  .och,  rich  inflow  of  happiness.    TlTm^S 
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WM  purely  p.ychlc  I  knew.-but  it  w«,  worth  .  *hou«md 

seemed  difficult  in  the  whole  Universe-^very  shadow  of 
rouble  .eemed  .wept  .wty  from  a  shining  ricy  of  pL^ 

there  dreamily  looking  out  upon  the  night.  There  was  no 
moon;  only  a  million  quivering  points  of  light  flashing 
from  the  crowded  stars  in  a  heaven  of  dusky  blue.    The 

firtr™'  *"1  ^"«^'  "^^^  '*»*  »^'  ~=«>t  of  stocks 
m^l^'^'~^^'  ^"*P-«»*»«ence.  for  it  was  fully 
midnight,  and  not  even  the  drowsy  twitter  of  a  bird  broke 
^e  interne  quiet.  The  world  was  asleep-or  seemed  so- 
although  for  fifty  living  organisms  in  Nature  that  sleep 
there  are  a  thousand  that  wake,  to  whom  night  is  the  work- 
ing day.  I  listened,-«nd  fancied  I  could  hear  the  dr'icate 
murinunng  of  voices  hidden  among  the  leaves  and  behind 
the  trees,  and  the  thrill  of  soft  music  flowing  towards  me 
on  the  sound-waves  of  the  air.  It  was  one  of  those  supreme 
mom«its  when  I  almost  thought  I  had  made  some  Marked 

when  the  time  I  had  spent  and  the  patience  I  had  exerd^ 
m  cultivating  and  training  what  may  be  called  the  inward 

C'fJ    "*^!"  *""*  **'*""«^  ^*'*  '^*»°"*  '°  ^  awarded 

Sd  tni^  "^^"^  '^  "^  '*"^'"^  ^^'"^  °*  '*»'  «**«»  which 
had  till  now  been  only  set  ajar.    I  knew.-for  I  had  studied 

«id  proved  the  truth.-that  every  bodily  sense  we  possess 

f^idty  m  the  Soul.-that  our  bodily  ears  arc  only  the 
material  expressions  of  that  spiritual  hearing  which  is  fine 
and  keen  enough  to  catch  the  lightest  angel  whisper.-that 

Z  'y*V?^^*.*^*  °"^™^  semblance  of  those  brilliant 
inner  orbs  of  vision  which  are  made  to  look  upon  the  su- 
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pcrnal  glories  of  Heaven  itself  without  fear  or  flinchine  - 
and  that  our  very  sense  of  touch  is  but  a  ro«5h^?^cer 
tain  handling  of  perishable  things  as  co^d^iTZl 

ret^eif  "r  ""^^^  °^  ''^  '-^'^  P^S'beTng  wIS^ 
Z^L't  """^'l''''^^'''''''''-  D^^Pitemyerger 
b^^!  T,.  '•  '^^''^  "'^^  ^^^  ^*"*«d  to  me  then 

a  ram  of  light  bathed  every  fibre  of  mv  Ivin*     t* 
«.oagh  I  told  myself-sure"?;  J^im^r^Zt  LZ 

wiui  uie  fulfilment  close  at  hand,  vet  und^rlar^H     i;i, 

»ow.whi..  cloud  with  th. ,» b.iw  i,  t^rtr^^"^™* 

»o  d«per  than  through  the  imnKnsity  of  star,  to  imS 
F^       "-ore  profound.  .he«  ,0  djm  and  hop.  C^ft 

v«.r.y  drift  pj,„  ,rSo^  r;  'r:  oTi'd^^ 

«.,-p>ucc«ding  littl.  by  little  in  threading  dv  th,^ 
*-^  {a^nth,  of  life,  and  finding^o^  t^h^S 
^^  of  l,ving;-«„d  every  now  and  fhen,-as  to-night 
-I  had  fel  mysdf  on  the  verge  of  a  discovery  whicMn 

2^.,""""'"''  ^""'  "^'  '"  P-^Wenu'cLr  an" 
an  difficulties  easy,  when  I  had  been  genUy  but  fimdy  hdd 

to  rebel  against  it.  is  no  part  of  my  faith,-therefore  « 

^yrr^dL'::''  -r  y""^""^^^^- 

emiy  as  1  yielded  now.    I  was  not  allowed  to  fathom  tk. 

^nl^t  t   "?  °  ""  "  ""  "*"  "«"*  ««"  onHnW 
PWrtude  Oat  I  said  my  usual  brief  prayer :—  ^^ 
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^°'  FaLtr  ^^  "  ^^'  ^  ^^"^  '^^^'  O  God  my 
For  the  night  that  has  come,  I  thank  Thee! 

''H'/tk     *!f*f?^  ^'^l"  ^*'"«  I  gratefully  take  the 
Axn.   1!  '  P?"  *^**  lovmgly  ordained. 
Whether  I  sleep  or  wake  my  body  and  soul  are  Thine 

lay.  *5ren''  ^'°"  ^"^'  '"'  ^'^  command  is  my 

I  slept  as  soundly  and  peacefuUy  as  a  child,  and  the 
next  day  started  on  my  journey  in  the  brightest  of  brirht 
summer  weather.  A  friend  travelled  with  me-one  of  those 
amiable  women  to  whom  life  is  always  pleasant  because  of 
the  pleasantness  in  their  own  natures;  she  had  taken  a  house 
for  the  season  m  Inverness-shire,  and  I  had  arranged  to 
jom  her  there  when  my  trip  with  the  Harlands  was  over 
or  rather  I  should  say.  when  they  had  grown  weary  of 
me  and  I  of  them.  The  latter  chance  was,  thought  my 
friend,  whom  I  will  call  Francesca,  most  likely. 

"  There's  no  greater  boredom,"— she  declared— "than  the 
society  of  an  imaginative  invalid.  Such  company  will  not 
be  restful  to  you,-it  will  tire  you  out.  Morton  Harland 
himself  may  be  reaily  ill,  as  he  says-I  shouldn't  wonder 
If  he  IS,  for  he  looks  itf-but  his  daughter  has  nothing 
whatever  the  matter  with  her,— except  nerves." 

"  Nerves  are  bad  enough,"— I  said 

hril?"''t  T  be  conquered,"-^he  answered,  with  a 
bright  smile  of  wholesome  conviction—"  Nerves  are  «n. 
eraUy— well f— just  selfishness!" 

There  was  some  truth  in  this,  but  we  did  not  argue  the 
point  further.  We  were  too  much  engrossed  with  the  inter- 
ests  of  our  journey  north,  and  with  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided  for  us  by  our  fellow-travellers.  The  train  for  Edin- 
burgh  and  Glasgow  was  crowded  with  men  of  that  par- 
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ticular  social  class  who  find  grouse-shooting  an  intelligent  ^ 
wiy  of  using  their  brain  and  muscle,  and  gun-cases  cum- 
bered  the  ground  in  every  comer.    It  wanted  yet  several 
days  to  the  famous  Twelfth  of  August,  but  the  weather 
was  so  exceptionally  fine  and  brilliant  that  the  exodus  from 
town  had  begun  earlier  than  was  actually  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  slaughter.     Francesca  and  I  studied  the 
faces  and  figures  of  our  companions  with  lively  and  un- 
abated interest.    We  had  a  reserved  compartment  to  our- 
selves, and  from  its  secluded  privacy  we  watched  the  rest- 
less pacmg  up  and  down  in  the  adjacent  corridor  of  sundry 
male  creatures  who  se^ed  to  have  nothing  whatever  to 
think  about  but  the  day's  newspaper,  and  nothing  to  do 
but  smoke.  * 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Francesca,  suddenly— " that  in  the 
beginning  of  creation  we  were  all  beasts  and  birds  of  prey 
eating  each  other  up  and  tearing  each  other  to  pieces.' 
The  love  of  prey  is  in  us  still." 
'•Not  in  you,  surely?"  I  queried,  with  a  smile. 
Oh,  I  am  not  talking  or  thinking  of  myself.    I'm  just 
-a  woman.    So  are  you-a  woman-^d  something  more, 
perhaps— something  not  like  the  rest  of  us."    Here  her 
kind  eyes  regarded  me  a  trifle  wistfully.    "  I  can't  quite 
make  you  out  sometimes,— I  wish  I  could!    But^part 
from  you  and  me-look  at  a  few  of  these  men!    One  has 
just  passed  our  window  who  has  the  exact  physiognomy 
of  a  hawk.--cruel  eyes  and  sharp  nose  like  a  voracious 
Dcak.    Another  I  noticed  a  minute  ago  with  a  perfectly 
pig-hke  face.-he  does  not  look  rightly  placed  on  two  legs. 
-*is  natural  attitude  is  on  four  legs,  grunting  with  his 
snout  m  the  gutter!"  o  »  o 

I  laughed. 
"  You  arc  a  severe  critic,  Francesca ! " 
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"  Not  I.  I'm  not  criticising  at  all.  But  I  can't  help 
seeing  resemblances.  And  sometimes  they  are  quite  ap- 
paUing.  Now  you,  for  instance,"— here  she  laid  a  hand 
tentatively  on  mine-"  you,  in  your  mysterious  ideas  of 
religion,  actually  believe  that  persons  who  lead  evil  lives 
and  encourage  evil  thoughts,  descend  the  scale  from  which 
they  have  risen  and  go  back  to  the  lowest  forms  of 
life " 

"  I  do  believe  that  certainly  "—I  answered— "But " 

" '  But  me  no  buts,'  "—she  interrupted—"  I  tell  you  there 
are  people  in  this  world  whom  I  see  in  the  very  act  of  de- 
scending f   And  it  makes  me  grow  cold ! " 

I  could  well  understand  her  feeling.    I  had  experienced 
It  often.    Nothing  has  ever  filled  me  with  a  more  hopeless 
sense  of  inadequacy  and  utter  uselessness  than  to  watch 
as  I  am  often  compelled  to  watch,  the  deplorable  results 
of  the  determined  choice  made  by  certain  human  beings 
to  go  backward  and  downward  rather  than  forward  and 
upward,— a  choice  in  which  no  outside  advice  can  be  of 
any  avail  because  they  will  not  take  it  even  if  it  is  offered 
It  IS  a  hfe-and-death  matter  for  their  own  wills  to  deter- 
mine,—and  no  power,  human  or  divine,  can  alter  the  course 
they  elect  to  adopt.    As  well  expect  that  God  would  revert 
His  law  of  gravitation  to  save  the  silly  suicide  who  leaps 
to  destruction  from  tower  or  steeple,  as  that  He  would 
change  the  eternal  working  of  His  higher  Spiritual  Law 
to  rescue  the  resolved  Soul  which,  knowing  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  deliberately  prefers  evil      If  an 
angel  of  light,  a  veritable  '  Son  of  the  Morning '  rebels  he 
must  fall  from  Heaven.    There  is  no  alternative;  ontU  of 
his  own  free-will  he  chooses  to  rise  again. 

My  friend  and  I  had  often  talked  together  on  these 
knotty  pomts  which  tangled  up  what  should  be  the  straight- 
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L*^  1"""^  ^"^*''  '*'**'•  *"^  *'  ^*  "»*"»»»y  knew 
each  other  s  opinions  we  did  not  discuss  them  ?t  the  mo- 
ment. 

Time  passed  quickly.-the  train  rushed  farther  and  far- 
ther  north,  and  by  six  o'clock  on  that  warm,  sunshiny  after- 
noon  we  were  in  the  grimy  city  of  Glasgow,  from  whence 
we  went  on  to  a  still  grimier  quarter.  Greenock,  where 
we  put  up  for  the  night.    The  '  best '  hotel  was  a  sorry 
affair,  but  we  were  too  tired  to  mind  either  a  bad  dinner 
or  uncomfortable  rooms,  and  went  to  bed  glad  of  any 
place  wherein  to  sleep.    Next  morning  we  woke  up  very 
early,  refreshed  and  joyous,  in  time  to  see  the  sun  rise 
m  a  warm  mist  of  gold  over  a  huge  man-o'-war  outside 
Greenock  harbour.-a  sight  which,  in  its  way,  was  very 
fine  and  rather  suggestive  of  a  Turner  picture. 

"Dear  old  Sol!"  said  Francesca,  shading  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  at  the  dazzle  of  glory-"  His  mission  is  to  sus- 
tam  life.— and  the  object  of  that  war-vessel  bathed  in  all 
his  golden  rays  is  to  destroy  it.  What  unscrupulous  villains 
m«i  are  f  Why  cannot  nations  resolve  on  peace  and  amity, 
and  If  differences  arise  agree  to  settle  them  by  arbitra- 
tion? Its  such  a  pagan  and  brutal  thing  to  kill  thousands 
of  innocent  men  just  because  Governments  quarrel " 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you."-I  said-"  All  the  same 
I  dont  approve  of  Governments  that  preach  peace  while 
they  dram  the  people's  pockets  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing armaments,  after  the  German  fashion.  Let  us  be  ready 
with  adequate  defences.-but  it's  surely  very  foolish  to 
cripirfe  our  nation  at  home  by  way  of  preparation  for  wars 
which  may  never  happen." 

.  "And  yet  they  may  happen  I"  said  Francesca.  her  eyes 
still  dreamily  watching  the  sunlit  heavens— "  Everything 
in  the  Universe  is  engaged  in  some  sort  of  a  fight.*  so  it 
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seems  to  me.  The  tiniest  insects  are  for  ever  comtnting 
each  other.  In  the  very  channels  of  our  own  blood  the 
poisonous  and  non-poisonous  germs  are  constantly  striving 
for  the  tnastery,  and  how  can  we  escape  the  general  ordain- 
ment?  Life  itself  is  a  continual  battle  between  good  and 
evil,  and  if  it  were  not  so  we  should  have  no  object  in 
living.  The  whole  business  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a 
close  conflict  to  the  end." 

"There  is  no  end!  "I  said. 

She  lo(^d  at  me  almost  compassionately. 

"So  you  imagine  I" 

I  smiled. 

"  So  I  knotul " 

A  vague  expression  flitted  over  her  face,-^«  expression 
with  which  I  had  become  familiar.  She  was  a  .  ost  lovable 
and  intelligent  creature,  but  she  could  not  think  very  far,— 
the  eflFort  wearied  and  perplexed  her. 

"  Well,  then,  it  must  be  an  everlasting  skirmish,  1  sup- 
pose!"  she  said,  laughingly,—"  I  wonder  if  our  souls  wiU 
ever  get  tired ! " 

"  Do  you  think  God  ever  gets  tired?  "  I  asked. 

She  looked  startled,— then  amused. 

"  He  ought  to! "  she  declared,  with  vivacity—"  I  don't 
mean  to  be  irreverent,  but  really,  what  with  all  the  living 
things  in  all  the  miUions  of  worlds  trying  to  get  what  they 
ought  not  to  have,  and  wailing  and  howling  when  they 
are  disappointed  of  their  wishes,  He  ought  to  be  very  verv 
tired!"  ' 

"  But  He  is  not,"— I  said;—"  If  He  were,  there  would 
radeed  be  an  end  of  all !  Should  the  Creator  be  weary  of 
His  work,  the  work  would  be  undone.  I  wish  we  tho»»ht 
of  this  more  often!" 

She  put  her  arm  round  me  kindly. 
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"  You  are  a  strange  creature! "  she  said—"  v««  ♦!.•  i. 

SMiaiWel"  «  yooM  De  quite  commonplace  and 

fi««l  to'L^on^^othT  tL"  "7*"  ""^  ^ 
of  course,  the  case  T  t^'  ^  T"^"'  «»"«  '»■ 
"oUiing  ni>re  tta„  Ih!  i  !,       «ramonpIace '  i,  gw^iy 

■wnfiity  than  the  ticking  of  »^tcht.  T^  ".'™" 
enonnous  forees  of  th.  „1  iTnT^  has  to  do  with  the 
i.  the  percSTn  of  AeT' ,  Wh»t  we  call  actual  <  S««e  • 

be  limi^TZ^  wSira^'T'^-"-^  '^u 
"  it  passes  beyond  outwart  n^f„r  '  ''"™** 
««hes  to  the  causes  y^^Z.^  "*  •«*«"*«=«  »»<l 
appearances     T^T  u  ™" ''™*  o^**""  ««b  »nd 

"-r«'"«  f^Te^'tttrr.^::^.!::: '«-' 
at  this  ^»t':rpr«"'^it'rii'"'t'^^'  "^^^ 

«f^«i  our  attention  Z  ^^^,^  "j^"*  "«'? 
was  bound  the  '  nia«,  »  i-  .      ^       ^*  '^^'^  ^^'ch  I 

».r  b«r  otatKri.T,"'  *;  "»*  ""«"«««  y^ 

on  hoard  our  S^r  «  o^^  1.  "  "'""°~"*-    Toun-t, 

could  obtain  t^^  vfcw'^h':?'^  '^'"°'"  "*"  *^ 
"«i  view  o(  her,  and  many  were  the  com- 
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ments  we  heard  concerning  her  size  and  the  beauty  of  her 
lines  as  she  rode  at  anchor  on  the  sunlit  water. 

"  You'M  be  in  a  floating  palace."— said  Francesca,  as  we 
approached  Rothesay  pier,  and  she  bade  me  an  affectionate 
adieu—"  Now  take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't  fly  away 
to  the  moon  on  what  you  call  an  etheric  vibration !  Remem* 
ber,  if  you  get  tired  of  the  Harlands  to  come  to  me  at 
once." 

I  promised,  and  we  parted.    On  landing  at  Rothesay  I 

was  abnost  immediately  approached  by  a  sailor  from  the 

'Diana,'  who,  spying  my  name  on  my  luggage,  quickly 

possessed  himself  of  it  and  told  me  the  motor  launch  was 

in  waiting  to  take  me  over  to  the  yacht.    I  was  on  my 

way  across  the  sparkling  bay  before  the  '  Columba '  started 

out  again  from  the  pier,  and  Francesca,  standing  on  the 

steamer's  deck,  waved  to  me  a  smiling  farewell  as  I  went. 

In  about  ten  minutes  I  was  on  board  the  '  Diana,'  shaking 

hands  with  Morton  Harland  and  his  daughter  Catherine, 

who,  wrapped  up  in  shawls  on  a  deck  chair,  looked  as 

though  she  were  guarding  herself  from  the  chills  of  a 

rigorous  winter  rather  than  basking  in  the  warm  sunshine 

of  a  summer  morning. 

"  You  look  very  well!  "—she  said,  in  tones  of  plaintive 
amiability—"  And  so  wonderfully  bright! " 

"It's  such  a  bright  day/'— I  answered,  feeling  as  if  I 
ought  somehow  to  apologise  for  a  healthy  appearance.  "  One 
can't  help  being  happy! " 

She  sighed  and  smiled  faintly,  and  her  maid  appearing 
at  that  moment  to  take  my  travelling  bag  and  wrapi,  I 
was  shown  the  cabin,  or  rather  the  state-room  which  was 
to  be  mine  during  the  cruise.  It  was  a  luxurious  double 
apartment,  bedroom  and  sitting-room  together,  divided 
only  by  the  hanging  folds  of  a  rich  crimson  silk  curtain* 
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faT™^  ^  T  °'  •  *'*  «'"«»  iMo  which  n» 

crystal  vMe,  fuU  of  gorgeou.  «»«»,  wu  placed  at  tiJ 
^~«of  .  ««uitag  mirror  fnu«d  i„  ,j,v„'r^  ^^ 
W^om-w^rrilccteddouH..    Th.  ,i«i„g.,„on,  ™  p^ 

"d  "»«.  too.  n««e,  of  ro«,  a,owtd  their  fair  fa^ 

"o^  nelp  uttering  an  exclamation  of  delight  a^th.  ^2 

Shradril.Ti,^^      ""•^  "  "^  Harland'8  rooms, 
ibettrnk,  them  very  unhealthy.    She  has  only  .^^ 

n^  ?  *■"  «'«'•  "<"  «•  i«»  bedste«l-XJt  ri^ 
And  «  for  rwesl-^h.  wouldn't  have  a  rose  ^  b^ 
for  ever  so!-she  ««'t  bear  the  smeU  of  the.^^  ^ 

Jn^T'T™"'-    '«»»'«><»d»««Jwithmy«„. 

my  hostess  chose  to  make  herself. 

'  Who  arranged  these  rooms?  "  I  asked. 
Mr.  Harland  gave  orders  to  the  stewanl  to  mik.  >h«. 
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and  grinding  above  my  head,  and  I  realised  that  we  were 
beginning  to  weigh  anchor.  Quickly  tying  on  my  yachting 
cap  and  veil,  I  hurried  on  deck,  and  was  soon  standing 
beside  my  host,  who  seemed  pleased  at  the  alacrity  with 
which  I  had  joined  him,  and  I  watched  with  feelings  of 
indescribable  exhilaration  the  '  Diana '  being  loosed  from 
her  moorings.  Steam  was  up,  and  in  a  very  short  time  her 
bowsprit  swung  round  and  pointed  outward  from  the  bay. 
Quivering  like  an  eager  race-horse  ready  to  start,  she  sprang 
forward;  and  then,  with  a  stately  sweeping  curve,  glided 
across  the  water,  cutting  it  into  bright  wavelets  with  her 
sword-like  keel  and  churning  a  path  behind  her  of  opales- 
cent foam.  We  were  off  on  our  voyage  of  pleasure  at 
last,— a  voyage  which  the  Fates  had  determined  should, 
for  one  adventurer  at  least,  lead  to  strange  regions  as  yet 
unexplored.  But  no  premonitory  sign  was  given  to  me,  or 
sug)g;estion  that  I  might  be  the  one  chosen  to  sail  'the 
perilous  seas  of  fairy  lands  forlorn  '—for  in  spiritual  things 
of  high  import,  the  soul  that  is  most  concerned  is  always 
the  least  expectant. 
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l^^^'l  '""°<1"«<1  "tat  e»«iing  .t  dinner  to  Mr.  Hir- 
h»d»  physHMn,  and  .U*  to  hi,  private  secretarT  I  wL 
Z^L^TT^  »  '«vo«r  of  either  o77h.«\r 
of  middfc  age  „,th  ewressionlea  brown  eyes  «,d  JH 

S^n,i^e!S*  *"  ""'""^  ■^"'^  «Hi  ^"  <S™ 
the  niidd^e.-he  wa,  quiet  and  selfn^nuined  in  n,2ml^ 
«nd  yet  I  thought  I  could  see  that  he  Jlu^^  ZTTo 
*e  «I»««ag..  of  hi,  po,iti„„  a,  .ravelling  nj^t^ 
to«,AnKr.c^„,„i,„i„  I'»«"°«"»>tionedtSrZ 
that  Morton  Harland  wa,  ,„  American.  I  wa,  iC^ 
'•^m  the  habit  „,  forgetting  the  fact,  a,  iThad  ^^ 

a«  a  Bntish  subject.    But  he  had  made  hi,  vast  forfnn, 

laige  finanaal  mterert,  in  the  State,.    He  wa,  howev^ 

^:<."r^grh:c?e.^2^ijrira 

^^Sr^rbo^^Td^  ■"«*  -^  *^^«™^^ 
Mi»  a.h:^i«"r.^sh'Cor:oT:;eS^  S™t:3 

f^n  her  mother,  and  to  lack  of  a  mother's^e  tZt 
l»od-  In  my  opinion  Catherine  wa,  robust  Xrt  tot  it 
wa.  ^.dent  that  from  a  very  early  age  she  Z^  ^^' 
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l!l!r?  ?^  *°  ***'  ^""***  •***"*•  *"^  had  been  »o  accus- 
omed  to  tavc  every  little  ailment  exaggerated  and  made 
the  most  of  that  she  had  grown  to  believe  health  of  body 
and  mmd  as  well-nigh  impossible  to  the  human  being.    Dr 
f?^  '  .  t^"  P«'«ived,  lent  himself  to  this  attitude,  and 
I  did  not  like  the  covert  gleam  of  his  mahogany<oloured 
eyes  as  he  glanced  rapidly  from  father  to  daughter  in  the 
pauses  of  conversation,  watching  them  as  narrowly  as  a  cat 
might  watch  a  couple  of  unwary  mice.    The  secretary  Mr 
Swmton    was  a  pale,  precise-looking  young  man  with  a 
somewhat  servile  demeanour,  under  which  he  concealed  an 
inordinately  good  opinion  of  himself.    His  ideas  were  cen- 
tred  in  and  bounded  by  the  art  of  stenography.-he  was 
an  adept  m  shorthand  and  typewriting,  could  jot  down. 
I  forget  how  many  crowds  of  jostling  words  a  minute,  and 
never  made  a  mistake.    He  was  a  clock-work  model  of  punc- 
tuality and  dispatch,  of  respectfulness  and  obedience.-but 
he  was  no  more  than  a  machine.-he  could  not  be  moved 
to  a  spontaneous  utterance  or  a  spontaneous  smile,  unless 
both  smile  and  utterance  were  the  result  of  some  pleasant- 
ness affecting  himself.    Neither  Dr.  Brayle  nor  Mr.  Swinton 
were  ijien  whom  one  could  positively  like  or  dislike.- 

which  my  spirit  found  itself  swimming  like  a  gold-fish  in 
a  lx)wl  wondering  how  it  got  in  and  how  it  could  get  out 
As  I  sat  rather  silently  at  table  I  felt,  rather  than  saw.' 
I  wf  ^  .T     "*^  ™*  ^''**  *  ^'•"^  °^  P«T>»««d  <="riosity. 

1  knew  that  my  presence  irritated  him,  though  hewas  not 
Clever  enough  to  explain  even  to  himself  the  cause  of  his 

comfortably  wrapped  up  in  a  pachydermatous  hide  of  silf- 
appreciation,  so  that  he  thought  nothing  about  me  one  way 
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or  the  other  except  as  a  mt^*  «*  u- 

tWeforetowhorThe^tS^^dto  J^^^^  ""^  «»« 

Brayle  it  wm  other^r  I  w^  ^  **  "f  ^"*  ^*^  ^' 
after  a  brief  8tudro7^r^„!*'  *  P"^«  *°  »»•".  «nd- 
•elf  into  conv^t.0?^^  ««  '^^^  him- 

changed  a  few^rL^l^K     '  ^:^^^''  *^  ^«  «ter. 

day.  ^  ^"'*="  ^«  »»<>  been  sailing  aU 

••raid  Im  voy  dense  I    I  did  not  »«  tiJf  i. 

«»  one."  ""  »«  that  It  WM  nieant 

known  only  to  intri  JeX,™."  "'  '»*'«»'"»'''«  n«an. 
PeX^fall^'d.l^l^r/^Srt'drr'""  ^•^«'  ' 
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K^£rj:  tXi*:!- njri'-js-t' 

cover  a  trcwherou.  action,  tnd  if  »  „iu,  i,  a.  ru^tiS 

^e  and  w  ^  ^^^er  thtn  that  he  should  attempMo 
conceal  his  roughness  by  an  amiability  which  itT  not 
h..  nature  to  feel."    Here  he  looked  up  TZ  Irl  Z 

Certomly,  —I  answered—"  But  that's  not  >  •  «♦««-. ' 
or  original  attitude  of  mind."  '*~"^ 

T^  comers  of  his  ugly  mouth  curled  satirically. 

«wr  thing,  tha   It  »  a  very  precious  Pigmy  among  nat- 
wvine  intellignM*  the  pnvileges  of  Heaven.    Put  out  bv 

aggravated  adverse  circumstances,  It  should  stiU  console 

fections  are  superb  enough  to  draw  down  Deity  into  a 

that  It  the  Pigmy,  should  dam,  kinship  with  the  K^ 
~w»d  lor  evert  What  gorgeous  bla'sphemy  in  s^h" 
scheme  f—what  magnificent  arrogance  f " 

I  was  silent,  but  I  could  almost  hear  my  heart  beating 
with  suppressed  emotion.  I  knew  Morton  H^rYand  ^? 
an  atheist,  so  far  as  atheism  is  possible  to  any  cr^ 

wotdd  a,r  h,s  opmions  so  openly  and  at  once  befow  me 
the  first  evenmg  of  my  stay  on  board  his  yacht    I  saw. 
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te^ver.  tl«t  he  spoke  in  this  way  hoping  to  move  m.  to 

UK  <*her  two  n«n  present,  and  therefor.  I  did  what  Z 
^n,b«t  upon  „«  to  do  in  such  a  sitoation^i  *" 
P««..  D  .  Brayl.  washed  me  curiously,^„,d  poor  c2. 
^Harland  turned  her  plaintive  eyes  upon  ^  mZ 
•torm.    She  had  learned  to  dread  her  father's  fondness  for 

somewhat  heated  nature.  But  as  I  did  not  sneak  Mr 
Hariand  was  ph.«d  in  the  embarrassing  po^,°  0^*7;  ^ 
^P'oPO-nding  a  theory  which  no  on!  Iws  Jy  ^ 

ae  went  on  m  a  lighter  and  more  casual  way- 
full    ^,  *  '"*?"  """  "'  O^fo'd.-^  wonderful  fellow 

of  ,h„'     '^'^J.'^  »""  ■^"  '»■«'«•    He  wa!  0^ 
of  those  who  believed  in  the  Divine  half  of  man     He 

««d  to  study  curious  old  books  and  manuscrip^U  l<^ 

CiVT-  ""'  """  ^«'  """■  His^athertd 
lived  by  choice  m  some  desert  comer  of  Egypt  for  forty 

C"-  *""  ■"  ^  ""■»  ^  ""O  •«"  bora  OT  hU  ^ 
he  never  spoke.  His  father  died  suddenly  and  eH^ 
a  large  fortune  under  trustees  till  he  omie  of  a«  \ri™ 

cated  at  Oxford,  and  that  when  he  came  into  possession  of 
his  money,  he  was  to  be  left  free  to  do  as  he  C^ft  °, 
I  me^  hin,  when  he  was  almost  half-way  through  his  Unt 

te  £',r"  I  \T  "^y  '"0  "  «"^  year,  his  L"^:^, 
but  he  always  looked  much  younger  than  I.  And  he  w^ 
«  w«  all  said,  uncamiy  '-^s  uncamiy  as  our  litUe  i^- 
-*.«  mdicating  me  by  a  nod  of  his  head  and  a  sSe 
•t^tj^  """'J°  **  """ny-'-He  never  pr.ctis«l  or 
«e  was  as  magnificent  m  his  sports  as  he  was  in  his  studies. 
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and  I  remember— how  well  I  remember  it  I— that  there 
came  a  time  at  last  when  we  all  grew  afraid  of  him  If 
we^saw  him  coming  along  the  '  High  '  we  avoided  him.- 
he  had  something  of  terror  as  well  as  admiration  for  us  — 
and  though  I  was  of  his  college  and  constantly  thrown  iito 
association  with  him.  I  soon  became  infected  with  the  gen- 
eral scare  One  -^ight  he  stopped  me  in  the  quadrangle 
where  he  had  his  rooms "  M"-ur*ngie 

Here  Mr.  Harland  broke  off  suddenly 

toZZ.^u''^  T'"-^'  '*'^"""  ^  '"*"y  ^^«^  "*>  business 
to  mfiict  the  recollections  of  my  youth  upon  you  " 

ter^t  ^'^*^^*  ^  ^'^°'^"  *^*^  ^^""^^^  *  glistening  animal  in- 

"  Pray  go  on! "  he  urged-"  It  sounds  like  the  chapter 
of  a  romance.  *^ 

"  I'm  not  a  believer  in  romance."-said  Mr.  Harland. 
gnnUy-   Facts  are  enough  in  themselves  without  any  em- 
broidered  additions.    This  fellow  was  a  Fact.-a  healthy 
strong,  energetic.  living  Fact.    He  stopped  me  in  the  quad' 
rangle  as  I  tell  you.-and  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
I  shrank  from  his  touch,  and  had  a  restless  desire  to  get 
away  from  him.    '  What's  the  matter  with  you.  Harland? ' 
he  said,  m  a  grave,  musical  voice  that  was  peculiarly  his 
own-  You  seem  afraid  of  me.    If  you  are.  the  fault  is  in 
yourself,  not  in  me ! '    I  shuffled  my  feet  about  on  the  stone 
pavement   not  knowing  what  to  say-then  I  stammered 
out  the  foolish  excuses  young  men  make  when  they  find 
themselves  m  an  awkward  comer.    He  listened  to  my  stam- 
mering  remarks  about  'the  other  fellows'  with  attentive 
patience.-then  he  took  his  hand  from  my  shoulder  with 
a  quick   decisive  movemem.     '  Look  here.  Harland  '-he 
said-  You  are  taking  up  all  the  conventions  and  traditions 
with  which  our  poor  old  Alma  Mater  is  encrusted,  and 
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sticking  them  over  you  like  burrs.    They'll  clinir  ««.« 

bL,'„,.  ,  "^"'»«  Oxford  leav«  off  and  Life 
Ur^.»L'?^i  star«^-for  h.  w.M  on-- 1  ^ 
UU  Outgoa  forw.rd,-not  Life  that  goes  backwarf  ^ 

toshed  their  banquet  and  passed  on.  There  l-I  w, 
drtamyouf    We  shall  not  ^t  often-S«"^' j^T 

^^n^^'.^  "^  *"*"«  *"«•-«'>«  fault  is  in  your- 
«If,  not  m  the  persons  or  objects  you  fear.-   •  I  don't  see"' 

*«l'°i:i"sar'^  •?'  '""?'■*'•  '«"«  «^  °"»' ''^ 
T^  .,.•  .  ^""y"  "'"■  yo"  in  the  same  boati 

of  line-themselves.'  I  was  irriuted  by  his  easy  indi/ 
ference  and  «ked  him  what  he  meant  by  'ouTof  7i2^- 
Suppose  you  s«!  a  beautiful  garden  harmoniously  Z^- 
he  said.  „,U  smiling, '  and  some  clumsy  fellow  J,^^ 
and  puts  a  crooked  pigstye  up  among  the  flow.?2SsTJ 
would  ca^l  that  " out  of  line,"  wouldn't  you?  Untjtobk 
to  say  the  least  of  it? '  ■  OhI '  I  saidf  hoUy-"&T^' 
^  me  and  my  friends  crooked  pigstyes  in'your  laJSl 

•^■...-        ^'  ""  *  ^^-  """f  apologetic  gesture 
&m«h,ng  of  the  type,  dear  boyi'  iJ^L-B^-t 

^ TL-  "^"^  ^^^^  "  '"™y«  a  most  popular  Id^d 
of  buddrng  m  the  world  you  will  live  in  I'  VmJLtt 
tade  me  good-night,  and  went.  I  was  very  ang^i* 
h.m,  for  I  was  a  conceited  youth  and  thougit  S  ^ 
my  pwicubr  associates  the  very  cream  ofl2T-Z 

m>aily  left  the  University  he  vanished,  so  to  speak  in  a 
bl«e  of  mtellectnal  glory.    I  have  never  ,e«,  hta^U^ 
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and  never  heard  of  him— and  so  I  suppose  his  studies  led 
him  nowhere.  He  must  be  an  elderly  man  now,— he  may 
be  lame,  blind,  lunatic,  or  what  is  more  probable  still,  he 
may  be  dead,  and  I  don't  know  why  I  think  of  him  except 
that  his  theories  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  our  little 
friend,"— again  indicating  me  by  a  nod—"  He  never  cared 
for  agreeable  speeches,— always  rather  mistrusted  social 
conventions,  and  believed  in  a  Higher  Life  after  Death." 

"  Or  a  Lower,"— I  put  in,  quietly. 

"Ah  yes  I  There  must  be  a  Down  grade,  of  course, 
if  there  is  an  Up.  The  two  would  be  part  of  each  other's 
existence.  But  as  I  accept  neither,  the  point  does  not 
matter." 

I  looked  at  him,  and  I  suppose  my  looks  expressed 
wonder  or  pity  or  both,  for  he  averted  his  glance  from 
mine. 

"  You  are  something  of  a  spiritualist,  I  believe  ?  "—said 
Dr.  Brayle,  lifting  his  hard  eyes  from  the  scrutiny  of  the 
tablecloth  and  fixing  them  upon  me. 
„  "  Not  at  aU,"— I  answered,  at  once,  and  with  emphasis. 

That  IS.  if  you  mean  by  the  term  '  spiritualist '  a  credu- 
lou3  person  who  believes  in  mediumistic  trickery,  automatic 
writing  and  the  like.  That  is  sheer  nonsense  and  self- 
deception." 

"  Several  experienced  scientists  give  these  matters  con- 
siderable attention,"— suggested  Mr.  Swinton,  primly. 
I  smiled. 

"  Science,  like  everything  else,  has  its  borderland,"  I  said 
— "  from  which  the  brain  can  easily  slip  oflF  into  chaos. 
The  most  approved  scientific  professors  are  liable  to  this 
dire  end  of  their  speculations.  They  forget  that  in  order 
to  understand  the  Infinite  they  must  first  be  sure  of  the 
Infinite  in  themselves." 
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.r  „    ■  '  '■**'"  *'«"  •■«  «l«"s  to  be." 

Mr.  H»rland  seemed  desirous  of  continuing  the  armi- 

"«.t.  but  I  would  say  no  more.    The  toph:  LT, 

senous  and  sacred  with  me  to  allow  i,  to  be  ligWy  dt 

cussed  by  persons  whose  attitude  of  mind  was  ZtinX 

X^^  meT"''  ""','^'!«™«  -P  •«'  »hawls  and 
wraps  asked  me  to  excuse  her  for  going  to  bed  early     I 

bade  her  good-night,  and.  leaving  my  host  and  tl«  two 

oth„  men  to  their  smoke.  I  went  up  on  deck.    We  J^ 

anchored  off  Mull,  and  against  a  sjlit  sky  of  exc».i^ 

clearness  the  dark  moun6.ins  of  Morien  Tre  outliSi  ^h 

a  softn.^  as  of  black  velvet.    The  yacht  «sted  on  ^r 

ZJI^TT,    ^  """^  "«■«  '^  ddWously  sooth- 

we're  abo?;l"f- ,  ?'  "'T!"  "^  °" ""  •"»  »'  *«  -'<« 
were  about  on  duty,  and  I  sat  in  the  stem  of  the  vessel 

looking  up  mto  the  glorious  heavens.    The  tapering  tow 

^nt  of  the  '  Diana-  pointed  aloft  as  it  were  into  a\o^« 

tit  eli^e:j;™'',L'"'  "'^'"  "  '"^'^'y  "'Sht  among 
those  glittering  unknown  worlds,  oblivious  of  my  material 

surn»«„d,ngs.  and  forgetting  that  despite  the  spl^en^ "t 

d«.c«  of  a  govemmg  Intelligence  in  the  beauty  and  order 

of   he  Universe  spread  about  them  every  day,  my  com- 

P«n»ns  m  the  journey  of  pleasure  we  Zr.  IZ^ 

togetter  were  actually  destitute  of  all  faith  in  God,  anf 

had  less  p«rcq,t,on  of  the  existing  Divine  than  the  humble* 
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plant  may  possess  that  instinctively  forces  its  way  upward 
to  the  light.    I  did  not  think  of  this.—it  was  no  use  think- 
ing about  it  as  I  could  not  better  the  position,— but  I  found 
myself  curiously  considering  the  story  Mr.  Harland  had 
told  about  his  college  friend  at  Oxford.    I  tried  to  picture 
his  face  and  figure  till  presently  it  seemed  as  if  I  saw  him,— 
indeed  I  could  have  sworn  that  a  man's  shadowy  form 
stood  immediately  in  front  of  me,  bending  upon  me  a 
searching  glance  from  eyes  that  were  strangely  familiar. 
Startled  at  this  wraith  of  my  own  fancy,  I  half  rose  from 
my  chair— then  sank  back  again  with  a  laugh  at  my  imag- 
ination's too  vivid  power  of  portrayal.    A  figure  did  cer- 
tainly present  itself,  but  one  of  sufficient  bulk  to  convince 
me  of  its  substantiality.    This  was  the  captain  of  the  '  Di- 
ana,' a  cheery-looking  personage  of  a  thoroughly  nautical 
type,  who,  approaching  me,  lifted  his  cap  and  said: 

"That's  a  wonderfully  fine  yacht  that  has  just  dropped 
anchor  behind  us.  She's  illuminated,  too.  Have  you  seen 
her?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  and  turned  in  the  direction  he  indi- 
cated.    An  involuntary  exclamation  escaped  me.     There 
about  half  a  mile  to  our  rear,  floated  a  schooner  of  ex- 
quisite proportions  and  fairy-like  grace,  outlined  from  stem 
to  stem  by  delicate  borderings  of  electric  light  as  though 
decorated  for  some  great  festival,  and  making  quite  a  glit- 
tering spectacle  in  the  darkness  of  the  deepening  night.    We 
could  see  active  figures  at  work  on  deck— the  sails  were 
dropped  and  quickly  furied,— but  the  quivering  radiance 
remained  running  up  every  tapering  mast  and  spar,  so  that 
the  whole  vessel  seemed  drawn  on  the  dusky  air  with  pencil 
points  of  fire.    I  stood  up,  gazing  at  the  wonderful  sight 
in  silent  amazement  and  admiration,  with  the  captain  beside 
me,  and  it  was  he  who  first  spoke. 
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"  I  can't  make  her  out,"— he  said,  perplexedly,—"  We 
never  heard  a  sound  except  just  when  she  dropped  anchor, 
and  that  was  almost  noiseless.  How  she  came  round  the 
pomt  yonder  so  suddenly  is  a  mystery!  I  was  keeping  a 
8h»rp  look-otit,  too." 

''  Surely  she's  very  large  for  a  sailing  vessel  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  The  largest  I've  ever  seen,"— he  replied—"  But  how  did 
she  sail?    That's  what  I  want  to  know!  " 

He  looked  so  puzzled  that  I  laughed. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  in  the  usual  way,"— I  said—"  With 
sails." 

"  Ay,  that's  all  very  well!  "—and  he  glauced  at  me  with 
a  compassionate  air  as  at  one  who  knew  nothing  about 
seafaring— "But  sails  must  have  wind,  and  there  hasn't 
been  a  capful  all  the  afternoon  or  evening.  Yet  she  came 
in  with  crowded  canvas  full  out  as  if  there  was  a  regular 
sou'wester,  and  found  her  anchorage  as  easy  as  you  please. 
All  m  a  minute,  too.  If  there  was  a  wind  it  wasn't  a  wind 
belonging  to  this  world!  Wouldn't  Mr.  HarUnd  perhaps 
like  to  see  her?"  *^  ^ 

I  took  the  hint  and  ran  down  into  the  saloon,  which 
by  this  time  was  full  of  the  stifling  odours  of  smoke  and 
whisky.    Mr.   Harland  was  there,  drinking  and  talking 
somewhat  excitedly  with  Dr.  Brayle,  while  his  secretary 
listened  and  looked  on.    I  explained  why  I  *ad  ventured 
to  interrupt  their  conversation,  and  they  accompanied  me 
up  on  deck.    The  strange  yacht  looked  more  bewilderingly 
brilliant  than  ever,  the  heavens  having  somewhat  clouded 
over,  and  as  we  all,  the  captain  included,  leaned  over  our 
own  deck  rail  and  gazed  at  her  shining  outlines,  we  heard 
the  sound  of  delicious  music  and  singing  floating  across  the 
quiet  sea. 

"  Some  miUionaire's  toy,"— said  Mr.  Harland—"  She's 
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superbly  built,— sailing  vessels  are  always  more  elegant  than 
steam,  though  not  half  so  useful.  I  expect  she'B  He  be- 
calmed here  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  It's  a  wonder  she's  got  round  here  at  all,"— said  the 
captain—"  There  wasn't  any  wind  to  bring  her." 

Mr.  Harland  looked  amused. 

"  There  must  have  been  some  wind.  Derrick,"— he  an- 
swered-" Only  it  wasn't  boisterous  enough  for  a  hardy 
salt  hke  you  to  feel  it."  ^ 

"  There  wasn't  a  breath,"-Kleclared  Derrick,  firmly- 
Not  enough  to  blow  a  baby's  curl." 
"  Then  how  did  she  get  here?  "  asked  Dr.  Brayle 
Captain  Derrick's  lifted  eyebrows  expressed  his  inability 
to  solve  the  enigma. 

"  I  said  just  now  if  there  was  a  wind  it  wasn't  a  wind 
belonging  to  this  world " 

Mr.  Harland  turned  upon  him  quickly. 

"Well,  there  are  no  winds  belonging  to  other  worlds 
that  win  ever  disturb  our  atmosphere,"— he  said—"  Come 
come.  Derrick,  you  don't  think  that  yacht  is  a  ghost,  do 
you?--si  sort  of  '  Flying  Dutchman  '  spectre?  " 

CapUin  Derrick  smiled  broadly. 

"No,  sir— I  don't!    There's  flesh  aifd  blood  aboard- 
I  ve  seen  the  men  hauling  down  canvas,  and  I  know  that 
But  the  way  she  sailed  in  bothers  me." 

"All  that  electric  light  is  rather  ostentatious,"— said 
Dr  Brayle-"  I  suppose  the  owner  wants  to  advertise  his 
nches. 

"That  doesn't  foUow,"  said  Mr.  Harland,  with  some 
sharpness—"  I  grant  you  we  live  in  an  advertising  age 
but  I  don't  fancy  the  owner  of  that  vessel  is  a  Pill  or  a 
Plaster  or  even  a  Special  Tea.    He  may  want  to  amuse 
himself— it  may  be  the  birthday  of  his  wife  or  one  of  his 
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children— there  may  be  several  inoffensive  reasons  for  his 
lighting  up,  and  he  may  think  no  more  of  advertisement 
than  you  or  I." 

"That's  true."— assented  Dr.  Brayle,  with  a  quick  con- 
cession to  his  patron's  humour.  "  But  people  nowadays 
do  so  many  queer  things  for  mere  notoriety's  sake  that 
it  is  barely  possible  to  avoid  suspecting  them.  They  will 
even  kill  themselves  in  order  to  be  tolked  about." 

"Fortunately  they  don't  hear  what's  said  of  them,"— 
returned  Mr.  Harland— "or  they  might  alter  their  minds 
and  remain  alive.  It's  ,hardly  worth  while  to  hang  your- 
self in  order  to  be  called  a  fool! " 

While  this  talk  went  on  I  remained  silent,  watching  the 
illuminated  schooner  with  absorbed  fascination.  Suddenly, 
while  I  still  gazed  upon  her,  every  spark  with  which  she 
was,  as  it  were,  bejewelled,  went  out,  and  only  the  ordi- 
nary lamps  common  to  the  watches  of  the  night  on  board 
a  vessel  at  anchorage  burned  dimly  here  and  there  like 
red  winking  eyes.  For  the  rest,  she  was  barely  visible  save 
by  an  indistinct  tracery  of  blurred  black  lines.  The  swift- 
ness with  which  her  brilliancy  had  been  eclipsed  startled 
us  all  and  dre  t  from  Captain  Derrick  the  remark  that  it 
was  '  rather  queer.' 

"  What  pantomimists  call  a  '  quick  change '  "—said  Mr. 
Harland,  with  a  laugh—"  The  show  is  over  for  to-night. 
Let  us  turn  in.  To-morrow  morning  well  try  and  make 
acquaintance  with  the  stranger,  and  find  out  for  Captain 
Derrick's  comfort  how  she  managed  to  sail  without  wind! " 
We  bade  each  other  good-night  then,  and  descended  to 
our  several  quarters. 

When  I  found  myself  alone  in  the  luxurious  state-room 
*  suite  •  allotted  to  me,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  open  one 
of  the  port-holes  and  listen  to  the  music  which  still  came 
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floating  from  the  mysterious  yacht.  It  was  a  music  full  of 
haunting  sweetness  and  rhythmic  melody,  and  I  was  not 
sure  whether  it  was  evolved  from  stringed  instruments  or 
singing  voices.  By  climbing  up  on  the  sofa  in  my  sitting- 
room  I  could  look  out  through  the  port-hole  on  the  near 
sea,  rippling  close  to  me,  and  bringing,  as  I  fancied,  with 
every  ripple  a  new  cadence,  a  tenderer  snatch  of  tune. 
A  subtle  scent  was  on  the  salt  air,  as  of  roses  mingling 
with  the  freshness  of  the  scarcely  moving  waters, — it  came, 
I  thought,  from  the  beautiful  blossoms  which  so  lavishly 
adorned  my  rooms.  I  could  not  see  the  yacht  from  my 
point  of  observation,  but  I  could  hear  the  music  she  had 
on  board,  and  that  was  enough  for  immediate  delight. 

Leaving  the  port-hole  open,  I  lay  down  on  the  sofa  im- 
mediately beneath  it  and  composed  myself  to  listen.  The 
soft  breath  of  the  sea  blew  on  my  cheeks,  and  with  every 
breath  the  delicate  vibrations  of  appealing  harmony  rose 
and  fell — it  was  as  if  these  enchanting  sounds  were  being 
played  or  sung  for  me  alone.  In  a  delicious  languor  I 
drowsed,  as  it  were,  with  my  eyes  open,— losing  myself 
in  a  labyrinth  of  happy  dreams  and  fancies  which  came 
to  me  unbidden, — till  presently  the  music  died  softly  away 
like  a  retreating  wave  and  ceased  altogether.  I  waited  a 
few  minutes— listening  breathlessly  lest  it  should  begin 
again  and  I  lose  some  note  of  it,— then  hearing  no  more, 
I  softly  closed  the  port-hole  and  drew  the  curtain.  I  did 
this  with  an  odd  reluctance,  feeling  somehow  that  I  had 
shut  out  a  friend;  and  I  half  apologised  to  this  vague 
sentiment  by  reminding  myself  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
It  was  nearly  midnight.  I  had  intended  writing  to  Fran- 
cesca,— but  I  was  now  disinclined  for  anything  but  rest. 
The  music  which  had  so  entranced  me  throbbed  still  in  my 
ears  and  made  my  heart  beat  with  a  quick  sense  of  joy, 
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I^ihTT.  tlT^''^.^^  »^  *"^  """'^'^  «««  over 
me  when  at  lart  I  lay  down  in  my  luxurioui  bed.  and 

jlW^I  away  imo  the  land  of  deep.    Ah.  what  a^d  U 

«..  that  magic  Land  of  Sleep  I—  land  'dudowing  with 

^   wh^  amid  many  .hifting  and  thimmering  won- 

^**!!  ^^^  "^  ^^''  '^  P*^«  of  VisioBr.tands 
M^ed.  ^tely  and  beautiful,  with  golden  door,  .et  ^ 
to  the  wamtererf  I  made  my  entrance  there  that  niglu^ 
0^  and  often  a.  I  had  been  within  its  enchant^pre- 

ZZ,t  '  ^""  ""•"  *  "*^'"°"  *""»  °^  ""'vel  as  yet 
wmsited.^  among  these  I  found  myself.-under  a 

iwllS?  "^  ""l  P"'''  "'y^**^  "*  ''^'^  fire.-4i«ten- 
mg  to  One  invisible.  who.-speaking  as  from  a  great  height, 
—discoursed  to  me  of  Love.  * 
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The  Voice  that  spoke  to  me  was  silvery  clear,  and  fell 
as  it  were  through  the  air,  dividing  space  with  sweetness. 
It  was  soft  and  resonant,  and  the  thrill  of  tenderness  within 
It  was  as  though  an  angel  sang  through  tears.  Never  had 
I  heard  anything  so  divinely  pure  and  compassionate  — 
and  all  my  being  strove  to  lift  itself  towards  that  supernal 
height  which  seemed  to  be  the  hidden  source  of  its  melodi- 
ous utterance. 

"  O  Soul,  wandering  in  the  region  of  sleep  and  dreams! " 
said  the  Voice.-"  What  is  all  thy  searching  and  labour 
worth  without  Love?  Why  art  thou  lost  in  a  Silence  with- 
out Song?" 

I  raised  my  eyes,  seeking  for  the  one  who  thus  spoke  to 
me,  but  could  see  nothing. 

"  In  Life's  great  choral  symphony  "—the  Voice  contin- 
ued—"the  keynote  of  the  dominant  melody  is  Love  I 
Without  the  keynote  there  can  be  no  music,— there  is 
dumbness  where  there  should  be  sound,-4here  is  discord 
where  there  should  be  harmony.  Love  f— the  one  vibrant 
tone  to  which  the  whole  universe  moves  in  tune,— Love 
the  breath  of  God.  the  pulsation  of  His  Being,  the  glori^ 
of  His  work,  the  fulfilment  of  His  Eternal  Joy.— Love 
and  Love  alone,  is  the  web  and  texture  and  gaiinent  of 
happy  Immortality  I  O  Soul  that  seekest  the  way  to  wisdom 
and  to  power,  what  dost  thou  make  of  Love  ?  " 
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y«  «.  J.  J^.^.^  'cr'iri''  '•*■ 

I  WM  afraid  to  uuva  «»•  thu  quke  to  ii«, 

behind;  it'^h^  M«  fr^SillTr-  "!»*  '*««' 
•hMi  riK  to  Li»ht  .«r  t  iS,  '"•°  ?'»*>»'•    And  nitl«r 

«™<l«es  hi,  neighbonr  evS^US^     '  '«"<>*■»"  ""I 

J-..  God  to  veri^.s'Sia'^u^t^'fisrr C^^ 

*»nied  so  soon  to  oJ^^*^     °  Sorrowful  Starl- 

"■ornents,  b^tot^^^'  '""'  '^"  ™  %  <«« 
Ute!"  '-'***'"'»  D-""'  AscendMt  Wore  i,  ',  ,oo 

anyone  could  or  worfd  tor  .S^-  wh^l  M  ""*  ""^ 
world  perisli?    We  Icn.»  ^Ttl,       '^  *""'''  *«  »«'  o" 

w.  ""ow  ,o  Httlfno^j " 'SLl""  '*«^'^'  -" 
have  lost  our  way?"  •'•°e«'>«r  our  fault  if  we 

««1«!r«^lrseenL^r'  "^?'"'  -«  »'  «" 
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•11  at  once  thii  density  of  atmoipbrre  was  !.truc .  .-  under 
by  a  dazzling  light  as  of  cloven  v .n^  .  tat  1  could  .«  no 
actual  shape  or  even  suggestion  .,•    -ibstanc*   -the  i;    mng 
rays  were  all.   And  the  Voice  .poke  a^ani  v  uii  ,,ruvf  iweet- 
ness  and  something  of  reproach. 
•      "  Who  speaks  of  losing  the  way?     ;i  a  «:ed--"  vhen  the 
way  IS,  and  has  ever  been,  clear  and  pl^M. "    N^iurc  teaches 
»t.-Law  and  Order  support  it.    Obc.     wd  ;e  ^.all  live: 
disobey  and  ye  shall  die  I    There  is  no  other  ruling  than 
this  out  of  Chaos!    Who  is  it  that  speaks  of  losing  the 
way,  when  the  way  is,  and  has  been  and  ever  shall  be.  clear 
and  plain  ?  " 

I  stretched  out  my  hands  involuntarily.  My  eyes  fiUed 
with  tears. 

"  O  Angel  invisible  I "  I  prayed-"  Forgive  my  weakness 
and  unwisdom  f  How  can  the  world  be  saved  or  comforted 
by  a  Love  it  never  finds  I" 

Again  a  silence.  Again  that  dazzling,  quivering  radiance 
naahmg  as  in  an  atmosphere  of  powdered  gold. 

"  What  does  the  worid  seek  most  ardently?  "  it  demanded 
T-  The  Love  of  God?— or  the  Love  of  Self?  If  it  seeks 
the  first,  aU  things  in  heaven  and  earth  shaU  be  added  to 
Its  desire-if  the  second,  all  shall  be  taken  from  it,  even 
that  which  it  hath!" 

I  had,  as  I  thought,  no  answer  to  give,  but  I  covered 
my  weeping  eyes  with  both  hands  and  knelt  before  the 
unseen  speaker  as  to  some  great  Spirit  enthroned. 

"  Love  is  not  Love  that  loves  Itself."— went  on  the  Voice 
—  Self  IS  the  Image,  not  the  God.  Wouldst  thou  have 
Eternal  Life?  Then  find  the  secret  in  Eternal  Love^- 
Love  which  can  move  worlds  and  create  universes.— the 
love  of  soul  for  soul,  angel  for  angel,  god  for  godf " 
I  raised  my  head,  and,  uncovering  my  eyes,  looked  up. 
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Bat  I  couW  SM  nothing  save  that  aU-penetratine  light  which 
impnsoned  me  as  it  were  in  a  circle  of  lire 

"  Love  is  that  Power  which  clasps  the  thing,  of  eternity 
mi  m^  them  all  its  own."-said  the  Voi«  in  sS^ 
tone,  of  deeper  music-"  It  build,  its  «,lar  syst«n"  Z^ 

.U^  .r*  »  'i""*""-"  »»«"  an  bea'uty,  i  d^S 
vnth  a  smilel-^t  lives  not  only  now,  but  for  ever,  in  a 
heaven  of  pure  Joy  where  every  thouand  years  is  but  L^ 
summer  dayl  To  I^ve  there  iTno  time  nH^c^.  'o  2' 
no  death  l_what  it  gives  i,  receive,  again.-,^^"  lo^ 

fLT  fiiLit^r'  '"'"--^  -■«"»-  -^ 

JyTr^'-r"^""^  "  *'«  «•"<''  *««  int«><i«l 
^ure^that  I  was  w.thou.  a  companion  in  this  strange 

-■"Sir  "  ""'^  °"l^'^  °'  Life,"_went  on  the  Voice 
-  Onlyoneway-theWayofLovel    Whosoever  love, 

thou^  hvmg.  G.ve  all  thy  heart  and  soul  to  Love  if  ttou 
woulda  be  immortal  !_for  without  Love  thou  m^y^  ^ 
God  through  aU  Eternity  and  never  find  Him  - " 

I  waited,— there  was  a  brief  silence.  Then  a  sudd^ 
wave  of  music  broke  upon  my  ears,^  br2^g  f  ^  !? 
rh^c  melody  ,1^.  rose  and  fell  in  a  nZZZ^ 
of  «>lemn  «>u„d.  Raising  my  eyes  in  fear  and  awe  I  a^ 
the  larab«,t  light  around  me  begin  to  sq«n,te  inT'  «,»" 
less  gradation,  of  delicate  colour  till  pre^Uy  it  „«^h  ' 
a  do«  and  briUUnt  network  of  ™ntew  tintJinteSriS 
with  purest  gold.  It  was  as  if  million,  of  lines  tad  C 
d«wn  with  exquisite  fin«,ess  and  precision  »  a,  to  ca^ 

ruS'°"  d^'^'^r"  "■"""«  ■  "  f* ^»  poll  of^ 
cuUtioi.,  and  these  changed  into  various  dicing  ,o^. 
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too  briUiant  for  even  my  dreaming  sight  to  follow.  Yet 
I  felt  myself  compelled  to  study  one  particular  section  of 
these  Imes  which  shone  before  me  in  a  kind  of  pale  bright- 
ness, and  while  I  looked  it  varied  to  more  and  more  com- 
plex  moods '  of  colour  and  light,  if  one  might  so  express 
It,  till,  by  gradual  degrees,  it  returned  again  to  the  simpler 
combination. 

"  Thus  are  the  destinies  of  human  lives  woven  and  inter- 
woven."—said   the   Voice— "From    infinite   and   endless 
pomts  of  light  they  grow  and  part  and  mingle  together, 
till  the  destined  two  are  one.    Often  they  are  entangled 
and  disturbed  by  influences  not  their  own— but  from  inter- 
ference which  through  weakness  or  fear  they  have  them- 
selves permitted.    But  the  tangle  is  for  ever  unravelled  by 
Time,— the  parted  threads  are  brought  together  again  in 
the  eternal  weaving  of  Spirit  and  Matter.     No  power, 
human  or  divine,  can  entirely  separate  the  lives  which  God 
has  ordained  shall  come  together.     Man's  ordainment  is 
not  God';i  ordainment !    Wrong  threads  in  the  weaving  are 
broken— no  matter  how.— no  matter  when!    Love  must  be 
tender  yet  resolved !— Love  must  not  swerve  from  its  given 
pledge!— Love  must  be  All  or  Nothing!" 
•    The  light  network  of  living  golden  rays  still  quivered 
before  my  eyes,  till  all  at  once  they  seemed  to  change  to 
a  npplmg  sea  of  fine  flame  with  waves  that  gently  swayed 
to  and  fro,  tipped  with  foam-crests  of  prismatic  hue  like 
broken  rainbows.    Wave  after  wave  swept  forward  and 
broke  in  bright  amethystine  spray  close  to  me  where  I 
knelt,  and  as  I  watched  this  moving  mass  of  radiant  colour 
in  absorbed  fascination,  one  wave,  brilliant  as  the  flush  of  a 
summer's  dawn,  rippled  towards  me,  and  then  gentiy  re- 
tiring, left  a  single  rose,  crimson  and  fragrant,  close  within 
my  reach.    I  stooped  and  caught  it  quicklyw-^urely  it  wat 
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a^^roK  from  som.  dewy  garden  of  the  ««!,,  and  no 

•;  One  rose  from  all  the  roses  in  Heaven  f "  said  the  mystic 
Voice,  ,n  tones  of  enthralling  sweetness-"  On»-fS 
and  .mmortall-^nly  one,  but  sufficient  for  all  I  0«to« 
from  all  the  million  loves  of  men  and  women-^  ta 
«.ough  for  Eternity,  How  long  the  rose  has^it^t 
«owe„ng,-how  long  the  love  ha,  awaited  its  fulflmtnt- 
only  the  r«ording  angds  know  I   Such  roses  bloom  te"L 

on,i  nTn™''  °'r"  ""  «""•  "^  'O"  «»»«  but 
once  in  a  Universe  of  worlds  f " 

I  listened,  trembling;  I  held  the  rose  against  my  breast 
between  my  clasped  hands.  ^ 

"  O  Sorrowful  Star! "  went  on  the  Voice-"  What  shall 
W  of  thee  if  thou  forsakest  the  way  of  Love  f  O  Ihtle 
Spher  of  beauty  and  delight,  why  are  thy  people  so  blind  f 
O  hat  their  eyes  were  lifted  unto  Heaven  l^heir  hearts 
to  joy!-their  souls  to  love!  Who  is  it  that  darkens^it 
with^^sorrow?-who   is  it   that  creates  the  delu^on  of 

I  found  my  speech  suddenly 
^'^N^y,  surely/'-I  said,  half  whispering-"  We  must  all 

;;  Notso ! "  and  the  mystic  Voice  rang  out  imperatively 

ilf.^  "  "°  '^'  ^°'  ^  '^  alive  f-and  from  Him 
Life  only  can  emanate! " 

I  held  my  peace,  moved  by  a  sudden  sweet  awe. 

yoIZ^^TFf'^''V?  ^"'i:  ^"  come."-<onti««ed  the 
voice-  from  Eternal  Love  flows  Eternal  Joy.  Change 
there  's.-change  there  must  be  to  higher  forms  and  higher 

Wfr- the  same  yesterday,  to-day.  and  for  ever» '  " 
I  bent  my  face  over  the  rose  against  my  breast,— its 
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perfume  was  deliciously  soft  and  penetrating,  and  half  un- 
consciously I  kissed  its  velvet  petals.  As  I  did  this  a  swift 
and  dazzling  radiance  poured  shower-like  through  the  air 
and  again  I  heard  mysterious  chords  of  rhythmic  melody 
rising  and  falling  like  distant  waves  of  the  sea.  The 
grave,  tender  Voice  spoke  once  again : 

"  Rise  and  go  hence ! "  it  said,  in  tones  of  thrilling  gentle- 
ness— Keep  the  gift  God  sends  thee!— take  that  which 
IS  thine!  Meet  that  which  hath  sought  thee  sorrowing  for 
many  centuries!  Turn  not  aside  again,  neither  by  thine 
own  will  nor  by  the  will  of  others,  lest  old  errors  prevail! 
Pass  from  vision  into  waking!— from  night  to  day!— from 
seeming  death  to  life!— from  loneliness  to  love!— and  keep 
within  thy  heart  the  message  of  a  Dream!  " 

The  light  beating  about  me  like  curved  wings  slowly 
paled  and  as  slowly  vanished— yet  I  felt  that  I  must  still 
kneel  and  wait.    This  atmosphere  of  awe  and  trembling 
gradually  passed  away,-and  then,  rising  as  I  thought,  and 
holding  the  mystic  rose  with  one  hand  still  against  my 
breast.  I  turned  to  feel  my  way  through  the  darkness  which 
now  encompassed  me.    As  I  did  this  my  other  hand  was 
caught  by  someone  in  a  warm,  eager  clasp,  and  I  was  guided 
along  with  an  infinitely  tender  yet  masterful  touch  which 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  obeying.    Step  by  step  I  moved  with 
a  strange  sense  of  happy  reliance  on  my  unseen  companion 
—darkness  or  distance  had  no  terrors  for  me.    And  as  I 
went  onward  with  my  hand  held  firmly  in  that  close  yet 
gentle  grasp,  my  thoughts  became  as  it  were  suddenly 
cleared  into  a  heaven  of  comprehension— I  looked  bade 
upon  years  of  work  spread  out  like  an  arid  desert  un- 
cheered  by  any  spring  of  sweet  water— and  I  saw  all  that 
my  life  hwl  lacked— all   to  which  I  had  unconsciously 
pressed  forward  longingly  without  any  distinct  recognition 
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^,  rl."'™.'!?"'  ""■  '^^  '™""8  «"  «>.  infinite  powers 

^f^™    ,^r"  *?  ™"'<'  "-^  ■■■•«™Pl«ene»  Ty  S^ 
perfection  of  the  everlasting  Whole.    And  now-had  th! 
«|»wer  come?    At  any  rate.  I  felt  I  was  noTonger  i« 
Someone  who  «em«l  the  natural  other  half  „Tm7«» 
™»  be»,de  me  m  the  shadow,  of  sleep-I  could  have  sS 

And  so  I  went  on  and  on,  caring  little  how  lon<r  rt,, 
journey  m,ght  be,  and  even  vaguely  tishiil^igK 

tt^Lrr'^'""'""  ^"^''y  "  '»»'  «gh«  began  to  Zr 
through  the  gloom-I  saw  a  glimmer  of  blue  and  grey  tC 
wh  te  then  rose^|our-^«i  I  awoke-to  find  Sn^Ti 
a  v,s,onao;  character  atom  me  unless  perhJ^  a  S  "f 
early  mommg  sunshine  streaming  through  thToLT^^  J, 
-y  cabin  could  be  called  a  refle/of  thetyst  ^^  which 
ted  su^tjided  me  in  sleep.    I  then  remLber^^'^h?^^? 
was,— yet  I  was  so  convinced  of  the  reaWty  of  what  I  h  J 
f«n  and  heard  that  I  looked  about  me  ev.^:L^'",;;  ^ 
tov^mson  rose  I  had  brought  away  with  i"^' 
Urraniland-for  I  could  actually  feel  its  stem  still  between 

"^r  on' thT  '■^  "'.^--'«  'Here  ^"1 1^^ 
•ragrance  on  the  air  as  if  ,t  were  blooming  near  me-* 
f™«r.nce  so  line  that  nothing  could  describe  Its  subtlTt^ 
v^ng  odour.     Eve„  word  spoken  by  the  Voirof  my 

^  M  ^  ZTT  "'  *'  '^  *"  "ad  clasped  .nine 
^rm*  yet,-^,,  i  ,„^^   ^^^  ^^.,^  ^ 

for  .  f.  wrthdrawn.    And^  wondered  as  I  lay 

»»d  earnest  patience  of  my  soul,  evei  turned  as  it  had 
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been  for  years  towards  the  attainment  of  a  love  higher 
than  all  earthly  attraction,  was  now  about  to  be  rea.m- 
pcnsed?    I  knew,  and  had  always  known,  that  whatsoever 
we  strongly  will  to  possess  conies  to  us  in  due  season- 
and  that  steadily  resolved  prayers  are  always  granted;  the 
only  drawback  to  the  exertion  of  this  power  is  the  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  thing  we  desire  so  ardently  will  work 
us  good  or  ill.     For  there  is  no  question  but  that  what 
we  seek  we  shall  find.    I  had  sought  long  and  unwearyingly 
for  the  clue  to  the  secret  of  life  imperishable  and  love 
eternal,— was  the  mystery  about  to  be  unveiled?    I  could 
not  tell— and  I  dare  not  humour  the  mere  thought  too  long. 
Shakmg  my  mind  free  from  the  web  of  marvel  and  per- 
plexity in  which  it  had  been  caught  by  the  visions  of  the 
night,  I  placed  myself  in  a  passively  receptive  attitude- 
demanding  nothing,  fearing  nothing,  hoping  nothing-but 
simply  content  with  actual  Life,  feeling  Life  to  be  the  out- 
come and  expression  of  perfect  Love. 
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„n'LT"  " f'""'"™  "»™'"8.  "«1  «>  warm  that  I  wait  up 
on  H«k  without  any  hat  or  cloak,  glad  to  have  the  sunligh? 
1^  ng  on  my  hair  and  the  soft  breeze  blowing  on  my  face 
Tk  <tnt  was  perfectly  «,chanting;  ,h.  mounuin,  were 
b«he  1  .n  a  delicate  rose.„urple  glow  reflected  from  the 
pa«t  ponv  of  the  sun's  ri,ing,_the  water  was  stUI  as  an 

r^  ,     '  f    """  '™"'  """  '«»'  »f  the  •  Diana  •  was 
«flm.J  m  „  as  ma  mirror.    A  flock  of  sea-gulls  floated 

Z^^    "TL  '*'  '"''^  '"'ts-some  of  ftem  rising 

fl^  high  through  the  calm  air,  and  alight  again  with  a 
(lash  of  silver  pinions  on  the  translucent  blue.  While  I 
stood  gazing  in  absorb«.  delight  at  the  beauty  whicr«.ry 

do™  '^'-         *  ^  "^  """  '°"«'  »"»■  •"okine 

_^j^Good  morning!    What  do  you  think  of  the  mystery 

is^?*   '^        ^'  ""='""■•"'  ""■•  "»  '"« ■>'«'"'    Where 

•'  m"!  "IL'^" ' ""  "■""'"'  "^  «"«-'  ™'— 

Oddly  enough.  I  had  not  thought  of  the  stranger  vessd 
hU  this  mom«,t,  though  the  music  sounding  fromVdS! 
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had  been  the  last  thing  which  had  haunted  my  ears  before 

I  had  slept-and  dreamed!    And  now-she  was  gone! 

There  was  not  a  sign  of  her  anywhere. 
I  looked  up  at  the  captain  on  his  bridge  and  smiled. 

bhe  must  have  started  very  early! "  I  said. 
The  captain's  fuzzy  brows  met  portentously 
"Ay!    Very  early!    So  early  that  the  watch  never  saw 

her  go.    He  must  have  missed  an  hour  and  she  must  have 

gamed  one." 

on't?\'^i^*^f*''^"*^''  '"'"''  •*•  "  ^  said-"  May  I  come 
on  the  bridge  ? 

"  Certainly." 

I  ran  up  the  little  steps  and  stood  beside  him,  looking 
out  to  the  farthest  line  of  sea  and  sky. 

"What  do  you  think  about  it?"  I  asked,  laughingly. 
Was  she  a  real  yacht  or  a  ghost  ?  "  •      »  /» 

The  captain  did  not  smile.    His  brow  was  furrowed  with 
perplexed  consideration. 

"  She  wasn't  a  ghost."  he  said-"  but  her  ways  were 
ghostly.  That  is.  she  made  no  noise.-and  she  sailed  with- 
out wind  Mr.  Harland  may  say  what  he  likes.-I  stick  to 
that.  She  had  no  steam,  but  she  carried  full  sail,  and  she 
came  into  the  Sound  with  all  her  canvas  bellying  out  as 
though  she  were  driven  by  a  stormy  sou'wester.  There's 
been  no  wind  all  night-yet  she's  gone,  as  you  see- 
and  not  a  man  on  board  heard  the  weighing  of  her 
anchor  When  she  went  and  how  she  went  beats  me 
altogether ! 

At  that  moment  we  caught  sight  of  a  small  rowing  boat 
coming  out  to  us  from  the  shore,  pulled  by  one  man.  who 

ctldtJrrbJuV  '^"  "^'"^  -''  ''  '"^^^  ^^^^"- 

"  Boat  ahoy ! "  shouted  the  captain. 
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The  man  looked  up  and  signalled  in  answer.  A  couple 
of  our  sailors  went  to  throw  him  a  rope  as  he  brought  his 
craft  a  ongs.de.  He  had  come,  so  he  slowly  explai«d  i" 
h.s  wft,  slow,  almost  unintelligible  Highland  didect.  with 
fresh  eggs  and  butter,  hoping  to  effect  a  sale.    Thet;ward 

l^edT^^li'"'!.  f*"^""*"*^  *^«*"-    ^  "«*««*  *»d 
ooked  on  amused  and  mterested.  and  I  presently  suggested 

to  the  <^ptam  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  ask  this  Zn  if 

he  too  had  seen  the  yacht  whose  movements  appeared  so 

bafflmg  and  mexplicable.     The  captain  at  once^k  the 

bie  va'^'t^-f '''"  ^"  "^T'  '"^'*'"»'y-"d'd  you  see  the 
D»f  yacht  that  came  m  hsi  night  about  ten  o'clock?" 

ToJiH  *^/;^^*^*»»^^^°^  answer-- But  my  name's  no 
ronald,— It's  just  Jamie." 

Captain  IXrrick  laughed  jovially. 

•'Beg  pardon!    Jamie,  then  I    Did  you  see  the  yacht  ?  " 

^uayf   Iveseenhermonyaday.    She's  a  real  shentle- 

I  smiled. 
"The  yacht?" 
Jamie  looked  up  at  me. 

"  Ah,  my  leddy.  ye'll  pe  makin'  a  ftde  o'  Jamie  wi'  a 
glance  hke  a  sun-sparkle  on  the  sea!    Jamie's ^Tfule  wi* 

t?rji  .r*  'u  '^'^  ^"'*''  ''  "  shentleman.  an'  the  shen- 
tlman  s  the  yacht,  for  it's  the  shentleman  that  pays  what- 

Captain  Derrick  became  keenly  interested. 
The  gentleman  ?   The  owner  of  the  yacht,  you  mean  ?  " 

Jamie  nodd«l-"J„st  that! "-and  proceeded  to  count 
^h.s  rtore  of  new-laid  eggs  with  great  care  as  he  placed 
them  m  the  steward's  basket 

"What's  his  name?" 
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"Ah.  that's  ower  mickle  learnin'/'-said  Jamie,  with 
a  ctmning  look-"  I  canna  say  it  rightly." 

''  Can  you  say  it  wrongly?  "  I  suggested. 
I  wadnal"  he  replied,  and  he  lifted  his  eyes,  which 
were  dark  and  piercing,  to  my  face—"  I  dauma  f " 

C^Jlin^i^^u  ''-^  '!"^"*  gentleman,  then?"  enquired 
Laptam  Derrick,  jocosely. 

Jamie's  countenance  was  impenetrable. 

..  V  M^  "  ^  .'"'"'  ^^^  '°'"  y^"*""'^  whateflFcr,"-he  said— 
Ye  II  no  miss  her  in  the  waters  'twixt  here  an'  Skye  " 

out  nfT^*^  and  fumbled  in  his  basket,  presently  bringing 

waxen  tJL'T?""'**  "'  P'"'  bell-heather.-the  deliLf 

rshy'STce:'  ''"""  "''^'  "  ^°""^  ^"^^  ^"  ^y' 

"  The  shentleman  wanted  as  much  as  I  could  find  o'  this  " 
-he  said-  An'  he  had  it  a'  but  this  wee  bittie.  Will  my 
leddy  wear  it  for  luck  ? "  ^ 

I  took  it  from  his  hand. 

"As  a  gift?"  I  asked,  smiling. 

"I  wadna  tak  ony  money  fdrt,"-he  answered,  with  a 
curious  expression  of  something  like  fear  passing  over  his 
brown,  weather-beaten  features!"  'Tis  fair^s'  II^Il" 

his  r*  ""^*  ^"^^^  *"  *"^  **'*"'•  ^^  ^  ^'^  '^'  ^  ***'^*** 

;;  Good  day  t'ye  I   I'U  be  no  seein'  ye  this  way  again  I " 
Why  not?    How  do  you  know?" 

..J-^l'^*^  '"  ^""^  ^"''*^*'  ^*y  °"*' "  he  said,  his  voice 
inking  to  a  sort  of  meditative  croon-"  One  road  to  ^ 
W^t.  and  the  other  to  the  East^-^d  round  about  to  Z 
meetrng-placef    Ou  ay  I    Ye'll  mak  it  clear  sailiVI  " 

Without  wind,  eh?"  interposed  Captain  Derrick- 
aithXsir?''^'^^-*^^"'^    How  does  he  man- 
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•crating  <tong.r,-,h«,,  riK,„l<teri„g  hi.  «„p,y  uj^™ 
tta  «mp.„,o„  „d<,„  „i,h<,„,  ,^,^  8^« 

loJ.^'jtalf'^r,"-"'  ""  "■"*'"-"  "'"^  °'  "««  '"- 
Wc.  Mull,  ,„d  .Ming  „„,hi„g  ^,  ^^.^  ^»^ 

I  f«el  quite  wrry  for  yon!    And  yet  I  daresay  if  w, 
n«.t  her  .^.„  ,he  „y«e,y  will  .„™  out  to  be  very  '^■ 

It  mil  have  ,o  be  either  very  simple  or  very  con,pl«l" 
he  Mswered  with  a  laugh-"  I  shall  ne«J  a  good  S  of 
«ch.ng  ,o  show  n,e  how  a  sailing  yach,  can^makeT..^ 
sp«d  without  wind.   Ah,  good  rooming,  sir  I" 

And  w.  both  turned  to  greet  Mr.  Harland,  who  had 
ust  come  up  on  d«:k.     He  looked  iU  and  careworn,  « 

in  the  tale  of  the  strange  yacht's  sudden  exit. 

„i,h  l^r'  ^°\^°^''  !«?"-<»  «i<i.  addressing  me 

eyes-  Anything  that  camiot  be  at  once  expUined  is  al- 
»ays  imeresting  and  delightful  to  a  woman!  Thafis  why 
spiritudistic  •mediums-  make  money.    They  do  cimr 

ttteits"^"  ■"  """"«■•  -""  ««''»«-  ^ 

hi:b^™::Jh!:s^.?^..nr  .tpt^pT-^  -- 
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"  Splendidly  I  And  I  must  really  thank  you  for  my  lovely 
rooms.— they  are  almost  too  luxurious!    They  are  fit  for 

"  Why  a  princess? "  he  queried,  ironically—"  Princesses 
are  not  always  agreeable  personages.  I  know  one  or  two, 
—fat,  ugly  and  stupid.  Some  of  them  are  dirty  in  their 
persons  and  in  their  habits.  There  are  ceruin  '  princesses  ' 
in  Europe  who  ought  to  be  washed  and  disinfected  before 
bemg  given  any  rooms  anywhere  I " 

I  laired. 

"Oh,  you  are  very  bitter!"  I  said. 

"Not  at  all.    I  like  accuracy.    '  Princess  '  to  the  ingenu- 
ous mmd  suggests  a  fairy  ule.    I  have  not  an  ingenuous 
mind.    I  know  that  the  princesses  of  the  fairy  tales  do  not 
exist,— unless  you  are  one." 
^1  Me^"  I  exclaimed,  in  amazement—"  I'm  very  far  from 

"Well,  you  are  a  dreamer!"  he  said,  and  resting  his 
arms  on  the  deck  rail  he  looked  away  from  me  down  into 
the  sunlit  sea-"  You  do  not  live  here  in  this  worid  with 
t»~you  think  you  do.-and  yet  in  your  own  mind  you 
know  you  do  not.  You  dream-nmd  your  life  is  that  of 
vision  simply.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  should  like  to  see  you 
w^t.  For  as  long  as  you  can  dream  you  will  believe  in 
ttie  fairy  tale;-the  'princess '  of  Hans  Andersen  and  the 
Brothers  Grimm  holds  good-and  that  is  why  you  should 
have  pretty  things  about  you.-rousic,  roses  and  the  like 
tnfles,— to  keep  up  the  delicate  delusion." 

I  was  surprised  and  just  a  little  vexed  at  his  way  of  talk- 
mg.  my,  even  with  the  underlying  flattery  of  his  words, 
should  he  call  me  a  dreamer?  I  had  worked  for  my  own 
living  as  practically  as  himself  in  the  world,  and  if  not 
with  such  financially  successful  results,  only  because  my 
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Zlf^ ""''''  *^  *"""  money-spinning.  He  had  at- 
torned enormous  wealth,^I  a  modest  comp^ence.-^e  was 

well  r^H  .''*'  '°""^-*^'  "^^  •»  ^^  nlSraS^I  wa 
well  and  happy.-which  of  us  was  the  'dreamer'?    m 

thoughts  were  husy  with  this  question,  td  'h^'Tit.  ""' 
f.„H^  r*^'?  yourself/'-he  said.-"  and  don't  be  of- 
fended  with  me  for  my  frankness.    My  view  of  life  Ts  not 

sZSt"  T  "*  ""J''^'^  *°  -*  ''^^^  fr:L  therm 
are  lookmg  well.-you  feel  well-you  are  well!    H«Ifh 

I  explained  how  it  had  been  given  to  me. 

xne  strange  yacht!     he  said,  laughing—"  The  owner   ar 

cordmg  to  your  Highland  fellow   has  the  s^m^T 

on  boarrl  _nr»fv.ki        ..       !  *  ^^^  blossoms 

surerthtrr^  ^   ^  ***'''"^  ^'■°"  ^'^^  ««"«  morass  f- 
surely  this  is  quite  romantic  and  exciting  f  " 

And  at  breakfast,  when  Dr.  Brayle  and  Mr    Sunnf«« 

^red  they  all  „ade  conve«ation'on  I  sfb  ^7^^ 

bunch  of  heather,  till  I  got  rather  tired  of  it  and  was  hSf 

nidmed  to  take  it  off  and  throw  it  awav  ^f  Z    u 

I^  could  not  do  this.    Glancing  1 1^  rlflLSt: 

rZ'  toX  T  "  !:""""*  '''  "^^'y  *°-»»  oi  colour 
«  gave  to  the  plain  white  serge  of  my  yachting  dwss- 
it  was  a  pretty  contrast,  and  I  left  it  alone  ^         ' 

Miss  Catherine  did  not  get  up  to  breakfast,  but  she  s^nt 

fair  arid  Cr^u! 'dZ'Z\Z"^^^^^^  *'*  '^^  ™ 
course -*nH  IT  r  ,  was  preparmi:  to  pursue  her 
cour5c,-*„d  It  was  far  pleasanter  to  be  on  deck  in  the 
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fresh  air  than  in  Miss  atherine's  stote-room,  which,  though 
quite  spacious  for  a  yacht's  accommodation,  looked  rather 
dreary  havmg  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  no  curtoins  to  the 
bed.  and  no  little  graces  of  adornment  anywhere.-nothing 

^L  w  ""  .  M  !^'"''  '^'  ^*"  °"  "^^^  ^««  ranged 
some  blue  and  black  medicine  bottles,  relieved  by  a  small 

array  of  p.U-boxes.  But  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  woman 
who  had  elected  to  make  her  life  a  martyrdom  to  nerves, 
and  real  or  imaginary  aches  and  pains,  so  I  went  to  her. 
determined  to  do  what  I  could  to  cheer  and  rouse  her  from 
her  condition  of  chronic  depression.  Directly  I  entered  her 
cabin  she  said: 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  bright  bit  of  heather? " 

I  told  her  the  whole  story,  to  which  she  listened  with 

more  patience  than  she  usually  showed  for  any  talk  in 

which  she  had  not  first  share. 
"It's  really  quite  interesting! "  she  said,  with  a  reluctant 

smile-   I  suppose  it  was  the  strange  yacht  that  had  the 

music  on  board  last  night.    It  kept  me  awake.    I  thought 

phZf ' '°"*  *"*^'°"*  ^"°"  °"^  '"  *  ^*  "^'^  -^  ^^ 

I  laughed. 

"  P*^'  Miss  Harland  f "  I  exclaimed-"  Surely  you  could 
not  have  thought  it  a  gramophone!  Such  music!  It  was 
perfectly  exquisite!" 

"  ^*f  '*  •  "  And  she  drew  the  ugly  grey  woollen  shawl 
m  which  she  was  wrapped  closer  about  her  sallow  throat 
as  she  sat  up  in  her  bed  and  looked  at  me-"  Well,  it  may 
have  been,  to  y(,«,-you  seem  to  find  delight  in  everything. 
-Im  sure  I  don't  know  why!  Of  course  it's  very  nia 
Z^""  '"f  L*^PP^  disposition-but  really  that  music 
teased  me  dreadfully.  Such  a  bore  having  music  when  you 
want  to  go  to  sleep."  e  ««iywi 
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I  was  silent,  and  having  a  piece  of  embroidery  to  occupy 
my  hands  I  began  to  work  at  it. 

"  I  hope  you're  quite  comfortable  on  board,"— she  re- 
sumed  presently-"  Have  you  all  you  want  in  your 
rooms?  ^ 

I  assured  her  that  everything  was  perfect. 
She  sighed. 

"I  wish  I  could  say  the  same!  "  she  said-"  I  really  hate 
yachting,  but  father  likes  it.  so  I  must  sacrifice  myself  " 
Here  she  sighed  again.  I  saw  she  was  really  convinced  that 
she  was  immolating  herself  on  the  altar  of  filial  obedience 

2Zv'''^t       i'..'^''^  '"'""^^*  ^'^"^  °"-"*nd  that  he 
cannot  live  long? 

T  '^^u°^^  ""  something  about  it."— I  answered— " and 
«'d  then,  as  I  say  now,  that  the  doctors  may  be  wrong." 
Oh  no,  they  cannot  be  wrong  in  his  case,"  she  declared, 
sha^ng  her  head  dismally-"  They  know  the  symptoms 
and  they  can  only  avert  the  end  for  a  time.  I'm  very  thank- 
ful  Dr.  Brayle  was  able  to  come  with  us  on  this  trip." 

I  suppose  he  is  paid  a  good  deal  for  his  services?"  I 
said. 

"Eight  hundred  guineas"— she  answered— " But  you 
see.  he  has  to  leave  his  patients  in  London,  and  find  an- 
other man  to  attend  to  them  during  his  absence.  He  is  so 
veiy  clever  and  so  much  sought  after-I  don't  know  what 
1  should  do  without  him,  I'm  sure!" 

"  Has  he  any  special  treatment  for  you? "  I  asked 

"Oh  yes,-he  gives  me  electricity.  He  has  a  wonderful 
battery-he  has  got  it  fitted  up  here  in  the  next  cabin- 
and  while  I  hold  two  handles  he  turns  it  on  and  it  runs 
a^l  over  me.  I  feel  always  better  for  the  moment-but 
the  eliect  soon  passes." 

I  looked  at  her  with  a  smile. 
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believe  m  that  way  of  administering  electricity  ?  " 

Of  course  I  do! "  she  answered-"  You  see  it's  all  a 
questu>n  of  what  they  call  bacteriology  nowaday's     Medi 
cine  ,s  no  use  unless  it  can  kill  the  microbes  that  are  eating 
us  up  mside  and  out.    And  there's  scarcely  any  drug  that 
can  do  that    Electricity  is  the  only  remedy,    ftgvfsthe 

--  and  It  kills  some,  but  not  all.    It's  a  dreadful  scheme 
of  creation    don't  you  think,  to  make  human  bein^o 

"  It  depends  on  what  view  you  take  of  it."— I  said,  layine 
down  my  work  and  trying  to  fix  her  attention,  a  martef 
•hich  was  always  difficult-"  We  human  being   are  com' 
^^  the'T!  "'^  evil  particles.    If  the  good  are  encou" 

^rtJ^^  u^""  r*  '^*  '^"'-'^  *^'  «^"'  they  drive  out 
the  good.     Its  the  same  with  the  body  as  the  soul,-if 

t'lL'T'^^V^  ^^^^'t^^-^^*^'"?  '"Microbes'  as  you  call 
l?^i4er"  """'  ""'"^  ^'■''™  *^*  **"™*"  °'«"«"^ 

She  sank  back  on  her  pillow  wearily 
"We  can't  do  it."-she  said-" All  the  chances  are 
a^st  us.     What's  the  use  of  our  trying  to  encoLg 
health-working   microbes'?    The   disease-working   ones 
^ve  got  the  upper  hand.    Just  think  f-our  parents.  W 
^r  tI     «^?**-«^"dl»''«nts  are  to  blame  for  half  our 

ft'l  cm^     !!     TV  ^°"'  ^^'^  •"  ^*"'°"«  "«^  fo""s. 
Its  cruel,— homblel    How  anyone  c-.n  believe  that  a  God 

t^^^^'T^  l"^  »  ^"S***^*^  «*«"«  passes  my  compre- 
She  looked  so  wan  and  wild  that  I  pitied  her  greatly. 
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your  hewt?     I  «i,d,  gently-"  i  ^ould  b.  v«n-  «w„  for 
you  If  1  thought  you  really  meut  whtt  yo.  J/" 

Well,  you  may  be  M  wny  for  me  M  you  like  "-Mrf 
*e  poor  1«^  blinked  away  t«ir.  from  her^^-  f^ 
k»neone  to  be  «,rry  for  m.  I    I  tell  you  my  IHe  i.  a  per^ 
torture    Every  day  I  wonder  how  long  i  can  b^,^,    i 
have  ,uch  dreadful  thoughu!   I  picture  the  horriS,  t^ij 
a«  .re  happening  to  diff.™«  people  .11  over  the  worH 
^y  Mpu-g  them  or  caring  for  .h«n,  and  I  almost  fee 
"  If  I  must  scream  for  mercy.    It  wouldn't  be  any  use 
^^og.-but  the  saew,  is   „  my  soul  .11  thTLT 
req)le  in  prisons,  people  in  shipwrecks,  people  dyine  bv 
mche.  m  hospiuU.  no  good  in  their  livesTd  no  ta^ 

|»aisel  It,  awful  I  I  don't  see  how  anybody  can  do  anv- 
A»g  or  be -"bitious  for  imything-ifs  .11  ^„  ZTof 
f«r«y.  One  of  the  re«ons  that  mad.  me  so  anxious  to 
h.v.  y™  come  on  this  trip  with  us  is  that  you  alwaj^ 
cont«,ted  «,d  hawy,-and  I  wwt  to  know  wh^  llH 
qu^tion  of  temperament.   I   suppose-but   do' ten  m. 

SlM  stretched  out  her  hand  and  touched  mine  appealimjiy 
tncm  sympathetically.  F»«»acu 

"  My  dear  Miss  Harland,"— I  began. 

♦•  l^*i  J^"  ""*  Catherine  "-^he  interrupted-"  I'm  so 
tired  of  being  Miss  Harland  f " 

Surely  you  know  why  I  am  contented  and  teppy  ?  » 

ea..™;       "  ry'T**"'  '"'^'  ^*^  ^"•*'  almost  qj^rulous. 
eagerness^   I  don't  understand  it  at  all.    You  have  none 

of  the  things  that  please  women.    You  don't  seem  to  c^e 
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^o  ir  '*?u*^  ^°"  ^'^  *^^»y»  well.gowncd-you  don't 
JO  to  balls  or  theatres  or  race-meetings.-you  a.e  a  genera 

yourself  to  take  your  chances  of  marriage.-and  so  far  as 
lovt  r  "  *""  '~''  '*"  ^•-"^  ^-'  y-  hav^'eten  a 

aw^'  in t'af h."  '""^'r'^'"-'    A  curious  resentment 
ll^Vl     !i     T  r'"''"***^  ^  •"^*«<*  no  lover?    Surely 

tone -one  for  whom  I  had  guarded  my  life  sacredly  a! 

tovcd  me  beyond  all  power  of  human  expression.-here  th. 

tack  on  my  mmd  with  a  shock  of  mingled  terror  and  sur- 
pnse  from  a  dead  wall  of  stony  fact.-it  was  true  of 
course.  a«d  Catherine  Harland  was  rightJ  hTd  no  lover 

S.Z.;.  T  t  ^"?  T^'^  °^  "^y  ^^'^^'-the  hurry  of  m, 

"^^«Lnii^:^t!?,^  "^^'-^ 

in  the  background."  ^  ''*  "^^^  "^^^^^^ 

I  met  her  inquisitive  glance  and  smiled. 
There  is  no  one."-I  said-"  There  never  has  been  any- 
one.     I  paused;  I  could  almost  feel  the  warmth  of T, 
^  hand  that  had  held  mine  in  my  d^ea^th:',:^ 

care  for  what  modem  men  and  women  call  love.    It  seems 
very  unsatisfactory."  "seems 


She  sighed, 
"  It  is  frequently  very  selfish."— she  said—' 
you  my  love-story— may  I  ?  " 


I  want  to  tell 
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T  u  l?^^'  ""u  '^""*' "  '  "»'^««d.  a  little  wondcringly.  for 
I  had  not  thought  she  had  a  love-story  to  tell. 
"It's  very  brief  ."-she  said,  and  her  lip  quivered- 
There  was  a  man  who  used  to  visit  our  house  very  often 
whoi  I  first  came  out.— he  made  me  believe  he  was  very 
fond  of  me.    I  was  more  than  fond  of  him-I  almost  wor- 
shipped him.    He  was  all  the  world  to  me.  and  though 
father  did  not  like  him  very  much  he  wished  me  to  be 
happy,  so  we  were  engaged.    That  was  the  time  of  my 
Iif^he  only  time  I  ever  knew  what  happiness  was.    One 
evemng,  just  about  three  months  before  we  were  to  be 
nwmed.  we  were  together  at  a  party  in  the  house  of  one 
of  our  mutual  friends,  and  I  heard  him  talking  rather 
loudly  m  a  room  where  he  and  two  or  three  other  men 

^  /°r.n  *°  f"°''*-     ««  said  something  that  made  me 
stand  stiU  and  wonder  whether  I  was  mad  or  dreaming 

Pity  me  when  I'm  married  to  atherine  Harland! '  Pity 
him  ?  I  listened.-!  knew  it  was  wrong  to  listen,  but  I 
a)uld  not  help  myself.  '  Well,  you'll  get  enough  cash  with 
her  to  set  you  all  right  in  the  world,  anyhow.'-said  an- 
other  man.  You  can  put  up  with  a  plain  wife  for  the  sake 
'nt  PJ'^.f^'^f^'    Then  he.-«,y  love!-spoke  again- 

Oh,  I  shall  make  the  best  of  it.'  he  said-'  I  must  have 
money  somehow,  and  this  is  the  easiest  way.  There's  one 
good  thing  about  modem  life.-husbands  and  wives  don't 

i^iJ^i^'Tu' H".'^^^  ""^^  '°  **°'  "^  ^^*"  °n**  the  knot 
IS  tied  I  shall  shift  my  matrimonial  burden  off  my  shoul- 
ders as  much  as  I  can.  She'll  amuse  herself  with  her 
dothes  and  the  household.-and  she's  fond  of  me.  so  I 
shdl  always  have  my  own  way.  But  it's  an  awful  mar- 
tyrdom to  have  to  marry  one  woman  on  account  of  empty 
pockets  when  you're  in  love  with  another.'  I  h«;ard.-wid 
then— I  don't  know  what  happened." 
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over.  *^  '•    ^^ '«'»"' her  «y«»  brimmed 

off  my  engagement.    I  told  nobody  whv-J,.^-    ^ 

^r.   ?     V  °""«  "•''  'ortune  than  anything  ,L     , 

That  wa,TLel*^J7  *  ?  ."^  "»'''  ™  '«'  l-autifuJ. 
g.^^^„^/^- ---- ^^^^^    bave 

"-;ri^^';^rr^t;atrth*°  *- 

Love  makes  all  thin«  fair  at,T,  f      ^"^  ***~*^- 

of  being  *«^^yZJ7o^c^:^':^r 

*. Jdge  o,  an  ^L^'t^^,  *:.r«X  JaT  °'^ 
Dickens  was  clinging  on  to  it  aU  the  H.^   H    '»«.-««) 


,  *•»  f.i 
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tove  which  wa.  not  lovt  at  all !  You  .eem  to  think  there 
wai  some  cruelty  or  unhappincs  in  the  chance  that  sep- 
awted  you  from  him.-but  really  it  was  a  special  me^ 
and  favour  of  God-.>nly  you  have  taken  it  iHi;!  Z^^ 

-  wlTh^rest^tion."  '"^  ^"^^  '^"^"^  -*^''-»-  ^' 
"Oh.  do  you  call  it  resignation?"  I  exclaimed-" To 

Think  of  the  years  and  years  of  wretchedness  you  might 
have  passed  wuh  a  n»n  who  was  a  merely  selfish  fortuSl 
hu«^r !  You  would  have  had  to  see  him  grow  colder  and 
more  caUous  every  day-your  heart  would  have  been  torn 
your  spmt  broken-and  God  spared  you  all  this  by  givTg 
you  your  chance  of  freedom!  Such  a  chance f  Youmigh? 
have  made  much  of  it.  if  you  had  only  chosen  f » 

She  looked  at  me.  but  did  not  speak. 

"Love  comes  to  us  in  a  million  beautiful  ways,"— I  went 
on.  hewMess  of  how  she  might  take  my  words-"  The  ordi- 

nage  s  only  on^  way.  You  camiot  live  in  the  world  without 
bemg  loved— if  you  love ! " 

She  moved  on  her  pillows  restlessly. 

"  I  can't  see  what  you  mean,"-she  said-"  How  can  I 
love?    I  have  nothing  to  love!" 

"  But  do  you  not  see  that  you  are  shutting  yourself  out 

iZlZ  y  '  "''-"  ^°"  "•"  "°*  "^'^  '''  You  bart 
approach.   You  encourage  your  sad  and  morbid  fancies,  and 

hZL  niTL.''**'"  y°"  "''«*'*  J"^*  "  ^«"  think  of 
health  Oh.  I  know  you  will  say  I  am  '  up  in  the  air '  as 
your  father  expresses  it.-but  it's  true  all  the  same  that 
If  you  love  everything  in  Nature-yes.  everything  t-sun- 
shme,  air.  cloud,  rain,  trees,  birds,  blossoms-they  wiU  love 
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yo«  uu^  .«i  p,.  you  VHn.  of  ,h.ir  life  »ra  ..„„g,h 

She  imifed,-.  very  bitter  little  tmile. 
i.  .  J°"  I!?".'!)"  •  <«"•"-»•«  •»!<<-"  And  ot  .11  thing. 

S.^Zr^i^K*"*"^'   Tl^ref-^'t  think  me  cro^ 

Go  .I<mg  «d  be  happy  ,n  yonr  own  ttrange  fanciful  way  I 

«nno,  be  other  than  I  an,.-Dr.  Brayle  will  tell  yJZl 

aim.  and  pleuure^-I  must  always  consider  myKlf." 
youi^f?^"''  ^''  ""'^"  '  '"'""^"To  consider 

"  Of  course  he  does.    H  I  had  not  considered  mvself 

I  rose  from  my  seat  beside  her. 

••  I  wish  I  could  cure  youl "  I  murmured. 

she  answered-"  You  are  very  kind-hearted.    It  has  done 

S^au  te  t^lr/^  presently  and  have  my  electricity  and 
feel  quite  bright  for  a  time.  But  as  for  a  cure,  you  miirht 
as  weU  try  to  cure  my  father."  ^ 

helD^°^Vl'"*^  °J  ""^  "''*"'"'  ""**^  '^^y  ««oJve  to 
help  along  the  cure  themselves,"  I  said. 

She  gave  a  weary  little  laugh. 

"Ah  that's  one  of  your  pet  theories,  but  it's  no  use  to 

"  But  you  asked  me,"  I  went  on-"  did  you  not,  to  tell 
you  why  It  is  that  I  am  contented  and  happy?  blyou 
reaUy  want  to  know? "  ivyuo  you 

A  vague  distrust  crept  into  her  faded  eyes. 
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Jin^o!  ill*'*  • ''*~'^' "  ^  -•**-"  '  "^^^  not  h«ve  the 
bnin  or  the  patience  to  think  it  out." 

I  laughed. 

f  JJ*'"  "°*  *  **"°'^'  '*'*  *  ^"^^^  "-I  answered-"  But 
truth  IS  sometime,  more  difficult  than  theory." 

She  looked  at  me  half  in  wonder,  half  in  appeal. 
Well,  what  is  it?"  "^ 

inii'  hlTr'  J!;!!d""^?'i  ""•' u""'"'  ""''  ^^'  •  "»"«»t  hold- 
roundmgs  which  we  do  not  make  for  ourselves  itnd  tZt 

Her  fingers  closed  on  mine  nervously. 

pered-"''i*^o^^^^^^^^       °'  '^'""^  '"^  ^^'"^  "  »^»  »«'^  ^h"' 
pered—   l  don  t  believe  in  God  or  the  Soul  I " 

I  rose  from  my  kneeling  attitude. 
Poor  Cati-erine!"  I  said-"  Then  indeed  it  is  no  use 
dhng  you  anythingi    You  are  in  darkness  inst  Jof  d^y 

Ifhelp  youT"°"  ""  "^'  ^°"  "*•    O^'  -»«*  -"  I  ^o 

"  Nothing."-she  answered-"  My  faith-it  was  never 

very  m.ch.-was  taken  from  me  altogether  whTlZ 

quue  young.    Father  made  it  seem  aWHeW   le^^ 

ru  Zrto^^r "^" ' '-  -^  '^  -^-  o-  ^^ 

"1  understand!" 
one  of  a  rapidly  ,nc«as.ng  class  of  moi  who  are  i'dwanr 
.deal,.-a  sneerer  at  patriotism  and  honour.-.  deUlZte 
he  had  good  pomt,  in  his  character  was  not  to  belied  - 
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Are  you  going  on  deck  now? " 
Yes." 

jewel."  <»«M.-«t  8  really  quite  brilliant-like  a 

I  hesiuted  a  moment. 

tale  you  know-«ll  that  you  believe  f "  '*"^ 

It  has  practical  resul'.3,  anyway  I  "—I  anaw*ri.H_'«  v 
must  admit  that."  i  answered—  You 

wl'iy^*"'  ^o^'-and  it's  just  what  I  can't  understand 

I  assented  a„,i  iT  •.        t  ^        "'"  '"  **"  minutes?  " 

^th^aloon  aairway.    What  .  g,ori<»,  Z "  ^ 
^.  J«  «ul  rao«,uins  were  b..h«i  in  l,rilliaM  ,„lhr' 

whKh  irated  her  coum  on  «tl«r  .id.  by  ,  strejf  of^hte 
foun.    I  mentally  contnuted  the  lovelin-,^* 
«»««.  „.  with  the  «n«y  cabin  I  I^'tXt  „t  JZ: 
Dr.  B«y,V,n,olcinr  «„,,,„.«,  in  a  Lng  r^"4'S 
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"Your  patient  wants  you  in  ten  minutes,"— I  said 
He  rose  to  his  feet  at  once,  courteously  offering  me  a 
chair,  which  I  declined,  and  drew  his  cigar  from  his  mouth. 

sitv'-lZl''^  ",r'  ^'^'  ^'^"^  '^^''  *^ »««- 

S"y»  — 1  rephed,  coolly. 

"  My  dear  lady  f "  His  eyes  blinked  at  me  with  a  furtive 
astonishment-"  If  you  were  not  so  charming  I  should  ^y 
"^^iMugL       ~'*^'  I  ^y  it?-a  trifle  opLonat^ | '^"^ 

T  '\^T'^V".  ^  '*'^"-" "  ''  ''  opinionated  to  be  honest 
I  plead  guilty!  Miss  Harland  is  as  well  as  you  or  I - 
she's  only  morbid."  ^  ' 

"  TrueJ-but  morbidness  is  a  form  of  iltaess.-.  malady 
of  the  nerves—"  ^utunuy 

I  laughed  again,  much  to  his  visible  annoyance. 
Curable  by  outward  applications  of  electricity?"  I 
queried-"  When  the  mischief  is  in  the  mindrCtherel 
-I  mustn t  interfere.  I  suppose!    Nevertheless  you  keep 
Miss  Harland  ill  when  she  might  be  quite  well " 
A  disagreeable  line  furrowed  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 
You  think  so?    Among  your  many  accomplishments 
do  you  count  the  art  of  medicine? "  ^^ 

I  met  his  shifty  brown  eyes,  and  he  dropped  them  qtiickly. 
I  Imow  nothing  about  it,"-I  answered^"  Except  thU 
-ti^at  the  cure  of  any  mind  trouble  must  come  fromwithin 

e'i^r."  •    ^^  ^'"^  "^  *  C^"'*^  Scientist 

He  smiled  cynically. 
"  Really  not?    I  should  have  thought  you  wcrt! " 
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I  r^Z°:tLC'  '  «"'"  "«"  »  y^  .hough.  «,... 

of  you  I  should  «;*:^  LT^e^v  """""^  ■  "P--"" 

look  .w;  iT^"  I "»"«  W">  a  d«„u«  liWe  c«my,    ..  j 
;;Nc^you  don't  look  it;  but  look,  .„,  d«_«^,„ 

not  pity  mc.  XT  «nd mi'^  i"f '  "^  '""ks  do 
dMire."  '  ""nanion  of  health  leaves  nothing  to 

^Hi.  btows  n«  in  a  slight  frown.    He  gUnced  at  hi. 

ing/-  """'  *°'"-'"  «'<^"M-«  Harland  will  be  wait- 
"And  the  electricity  will  get  cold  I"  I  ,rfH^       -, 
H.  '   Trt  '"■  -"y  -"'"".fV  pulse'"       "■•  *""^- 

con^rof-rsiierjr^rcr""'^ '-"« ^- 

solved  to  trv  if  r  r^,u        ■       ^  *'*'"  "V-^f  I  re- 
tokeephiTa^s-ZlM  L'  '"^.'""  '"  ««*•  W« 

«««-  on  his  featXi^J'^XeX'  *  """•'"  "^'^ 
I  held  him  at  my  pl,^^^J^^^  ."""'"'^  «hat 


r 
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"  Quite  regular,  isn't  it?  "  I  said,  carelessly. 
He  started  as  if  roused   from  a  sleep,   but 
quickly : 

"  Yes— oh  yes— perfectly  r— I  had  almost  forgotten  what 
I  was  doing.  I  was  thinking  of  something  else.  Miss 
Harland " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Harland  is  ready  for  you  by  this  time  " 

and  I  smiled.    "  You  must  tell  her  I  detained  you." 

He  nodded  in  a  more  or  less  embarrassed  manner,  and 
turning  away  from  me,  went  rather  slowly  down  the  saloon 
stairs. 

I  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  was  gone.    I  had  from 
the  first  moment  of  our  meeting  recognised  in  him  a  mental 
organisation  which  in  its  godless  materialism  and  indiffer- 
ence to  consequences,  was  opposed  to  every  healthful  influ- 
ence that  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  his  patients  for  their 
well-being,  whatever  his  pretensions  to  medical  skill  might 
be.    It  was  to  his  advantage  to  show  them  the  worst  side 
of  a  disease  in  order  to  accentuate  his  own  cleverness  in 
dealing  with  it,— it  served  his  purpose  to  pamper  their  dark- 
est imaginings,-  play  with  their  whims  and  humour  their 
caprices,— I  saw  all  this  and  understood  it.    And  I  was 
glad  that  so  far  as  I  might  be  concerned,  I  had  the  power 
to  master  him. 
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To  spend  a  few  days  on  board  a  yacht  with  the  «m* 
compamons  is  a  veiy  good  test  of  the  vak^^  of  sUl^e^c 
vibration  in  human  associations.    I  found  it  s^l'th? 
as  well  have  been  quite  alone  on  the  '  S^ana  '  aTwith  Mnr 
ton  Harland  and  his  daughter,  though  they  I"  aCi 

between  us    here  was  'a  great  gulf  fixed/  though  every 

cflForts  to  cross  that  gulf  and  reach  me  where  I  staS  on 
the  other  side.  But  her  strength  was  not  eqll  to  h^k" 
--her  will-power  was  sapped  at  its  root   and  eve^T.' 

I  taew  him  ?rZ'       °'  ""''^  ^  ««bconscious  feeling  that 

l^Z  U  *  "''"  ™'^'^*  ^^*''*^"'  had  naturally 

warned  her  against  me  as  an  imaginative  theorist  witS 

shut  myself  withm  a  fortress  of  reserve,  and  declined  to 

tcnalism.    At  all  times  when  we  were  together  I  keot  the 

^';:^:"fdt;f''"?^.  '^^  ^°  comLnpuLthS^ 
were  safe,  if  dull,-a„d  ,t  amused  me  not  a  little  to  s  e  thit 
at  this  a>u«e  of  action  on  my  part  Mr.  HarUnd  4s  first 

S"^f rsho^^'"^^.  ^"^  "^'y  »--^  AnTi  t: 

glad.    That  I  should  bore  him  as  much  as  he  bored  me  was 
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the  happy  consummation  of  my  immediate  desires.    I  talked 
as  all  conventional  women  talk,  of  the  weather,  of  our  mini- 
mum and  maximum  speed,  of  the  newspaper  '  sensations ' 
and  vulgarities  that  were  served  up  to  us  whenever  we  called 
at  a  port  for  the  mails.-of  the  fish  that  frequented  such 
and  such  waters,  of  sport,  of  this  and  that  millionaire  whose 
Highland  castle  or  shooting-box  was  crammed  with  the 
■  elite '  whose  delight  is  to  kill  innocent  birds  and  animals 
-of  the  latest  fool-flyers  in  aeroplanes.— in  short,  no  fash- 
ionable jabberer  of  social  inanities  could  have  beaten  me 
m  what  average  persons, call  'common-sense  talk.'-talk 
which   resulted   after   a   while   in   the   usual   vagueness 
of  attention  accompanied  by  smothered  yawning     I  was 
resolved  not  to  lift  the  line  of  thought  '  up  in  the  air '  in 
the  manner  whereof  I  had  often  been  accused,  but  to  keep 
It  level  with  the  ground.    So  that  when  we  left  Tobermory 
virhere  we  had  anchored  for  a  couple  of  days,  the  limits 
of  the  yacht  wer?     ,-.  ming  rather  cramped  and  narrow 
for  our  diflFering  miuds.  and  a  monotony  was  beginning 
to  set  m  that  threatened  to  be  dangerous,  if  not  unbear- 
able.   As  the  '  Diana '  steamed  along  through  the  drowsy 
misty  light  of  the  summer  afternoon,  past  the  jagged  coast 
of  the  mainland.  I  sat  quite  by  myself  on  deck,  watching 
the  creeping  purple  haze  that  partially  veiled  the  mountains 
of  Ardnamurchan  and  Moidart.  and  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  after  all  it  might  not  be  better  to  write  to  my 
fnend  Francesca  and  tell  her  that  her  prophecies  had  al- 
ready come  true.-that  I  was  beginning  to  be  weary  of  a 
holiday  passed  in  an  atmosphere  bereft  of  all  joyousness. 
and  that  she  must  expect  me  in  Inverness-shire  at  once 
And  yet  I  was  reluctant  to  end  my  trip  with  the  Harlands 
too  soon.    There  was  a  secret  wish  in  my  heart  which  I 
hardly  breathed  to  myself,-a  wish  that  I  might  again  see 
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«»«»>««  v«,d  u«,  h«l  appared  and  disappearwl  » 
5-ddaly.  ^  „^,  u,,  acu«nun„  of  i  "^„     ft 

«U«I  without  wmd.'  b«,  I  found  „,y^!  al„a«  ttij^„; 

abou^hun  «ui  trying  ,o  picture  his  face  and  fo™  * 

I  took  mysdf  sharply  to  tarit  for  what  I  consid.«d  a 

^tT"^.  attin.de.-but  do  what  I  wouldZan^d^ 

j»^'sx.^rat:L?:feS-rH 

ofthw  plaiit  turn  yellow  a  few  hours  after  they  ZTZ^^ 
--but  my  little  bunch  was  as  brilliantly  f  res^aTev^r '  itS 
It  in  a  glass  without  water  on  thi.  t»hu  ;«  •     *         ^ 

and  it  looked  alwavsThe  Lm.     t  "^  «tt.ng-roon, 

charjre  of  seeing  the  strange  yacht  again-or  S  uo  Lv 

hind  my  chair  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder     ^ 

Are  you  in  dreamland?"  he  enquired-and  I  thou£ht 
his  voice  «Hmded  rather  weak  and  dispirited  J*' Ther.T, 
wonderful  light  on  those  hills  just  now '"  * 

Ji  ^e2  T  *.'r*  "^  '^'  P"^**  ^'^^^^^'^^  »>«»f  Cloven 
and  scattered  one  after  another,  by  long  rays  of  iL  su^ 
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•h^  that  poured  hke  golden  wine  through  the  dividing 
wreaths  of  vapour.-above.  the  sky  was  pure  turquoise  Wue^ 
meltmg  mto  pale  opal  and  emerald  near  the  line  of  the  grT^ 
sea  which  showed  little  flecks  of  white  f oam .  under^he 
freshening  breeze.  Bringing  my  gaze  down  from  the  daz- 
zling radiance  of  the  heavens,  I  turned  towards  Mr.  Har- 
land  and  was  startled  and  shocked  to  see  the  drawn  and 
hvid  ^lor  of  his  face  and  the  anguish  of  his  expression 

I  a/.Z  r  i.«<^»««d.  »nd  springing  up  in  haste 

1  offered  him  my  chair—"  Do  sit  down ! " 

a^^  T"^^  *  T*  ^""^  ""^  ^^^^'  ^^  «^'th  slow  dif. 
fku^y  drew  another  chair  up  beside  mine,  and  dropped  into 
It  with  an  air  of  heavy  weariness. 

"I  am  not  ill  now."-he  said-" A  little  while  ago  I 
was  very  ,11.  I  was  in  pain-horrible  pain  i  Brayle 
did  what  he  could  for  me-it  was  not  much  He  lyfl 
must  e.q,ect  to  sufrer  now  and  again-until^tmtil  the  end." 

Impulsively  I  laid  my  hand  on  his. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  1 "  I  said,  gently-"  I  wish  I  could  be 
of  some  use  to  you  I " 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  curious  wistfulness. 
You  could,  no  doubt,  if  I  believed  as  you  do."-he 

Se"  "''  '"*"'  '°'  '  '"°"^*"*-    ^^^^y  h* 

"  Do  you  know  I  am  rather  disappointed  in  you  ?  " 
Are  you?"    And  I  smiled  a  little— "  Why > " 

..  "ki  J**^  "?*  *"''^*'  **  ^"*^*^-    H«  «««ned  absorbed  in 
roubled  musings.    When  he  resumed,  it  was  in  a  low.^" 
tativetone.  almost  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself 
,.  .  ,  .   "*  "**  you— you  remember?— at  one  of 

i^itely  tedious.-!  was  told  you  were  gifted  with  unusual 
psychic  power,  and  that  you  had  in  yourself  the  secret  of 
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an  abounding  cxhaustless  vitality.    I  repeat  the  words-«„ 
aboundmg  exhaustless  vitality.    This  in^  t^T^ 

LI'Xe^^lTeaTd"*?  "*V"'  ^^'^^  ^  "-^^^'y 
na"  aiive.    I  heard  of  you  that  it  did  people  £ood  to  iL 

Tr  n^rh!:  '^*"  ^*'  '°"*  ""^o^n  form  of  occult 

or  psychic  science  to  which  you  had  devoted  years  of  s^v 

wl*Z"h'  '''\r  ^^^'  -  '^  -«-^"  ''-the' 
worldjhough   in   the   world.    This,   I   say.   is   what   I 

;;  But  you  did  not  believe  it."-I  interposed. 
,^  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  "  he  asked,  quickly. 

"  f.        M 1^°""  ^°"  '°"^^  "°*  ^'>«ve  it,»-I  answered 
—   It  would  be  impossible  for  you"  *  answered 

A  gleam  of  satire  flashed  in  his  sunken  eyes, 
lex^i;,!!!"^"^''^'^'*'    I  did  not  believe  it.    But 

calLi  "TZLy  '  laughed-"  You  expected  what  is 
^led  a    singular    woman-one  who  makes  herself  'sin- 

It  IS  not  tliat."-he  said,  with  a  littl.  v«tatioi.-"  Wh«, 

tftat  secret  wh.cli  you  are  reported  to  posses»_the  secret^ 

jruur  very  gunce  and  gesture,  and  what  puzzles  me  is  th.t 
«  .  not  an  animal  vitality;  i,  is  somethi^  d«  " 
I  was  silent.  * 

"  You  have  not  a  robust  physique,"-he  went  on-"  Y,^ 
you  are  more  full  of  the  spirit  of  life  than  Zan^^oi^ 
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ZZl^l"^  "  ^°"  ***•    ^°"  "^  »  ^«»'"ine  thing,  too 

^TL'Z  P**'""-^^  "o^hin«  come.  -ni^TZ^  I 
wonder  how  you  manage  it?   When  you  joined  u,  on  tW 

r  «Z  J?   "^  '^"^  "^^y*"^'  a"d  now  I  amdSm. 
It,  and  to  have  left  IIS  out  I"  "■mui 

"  Have  you  not  left  yourselves  out?  "  I  queried,  gently 

h«  bit    H  J^*^  r"  ~™»»I*«  vour  sol.  obj«* 
T^^yk       ""   "»'""»»»»««"' of  yoursdfind 

fa^tt,r  ""'  **'•  *"'  ''°"'"  ■-  "'«-^-  W*  a 

,„M  ^r'^'j"  "«'  yo"  Wieved  half  you  say  you  were 
^d  of  n«,  you  would  have  known  I  must  tave^T 
Can  you  wonder  that  I  refuse  to  be  ' diT.wn  ' '" 

pnse  and  Mnoj^nce,  and  I  UKt  his  gaze  fully  and  franll 
H«  ores  shifted  uneasily  away  frommine.  '^' 

.  des^/tXtH^"^"  "^•^•^•"  ■*  '^*  "^ 

" '''°  ""f*  *•»«?  "  I  asked,  with  some  warmth-"  How 
«u.  you  obt«n  what  you  are  secreUy  oaving  f«^if  y™ 
pm.„  in  denying  what  is  true?  You  are  afrefd  of  d«t^ 
yet  you  mvite  it  by  ignoring  the  «»,ree  of  life!  lie  «^ 
IS  down,_you  are  outside  eternal  realities  altogether  in  a 
ctaos  of  your  own  voluntary  creation! "  ^^ 

1  spoke  with  some  passion,  and  he  heard  me  patiently 
t*t  us  try  to  understand  each  other,"  he  said,  after  a 
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we  l«ar«,  ♦k,*    I       .  .^         '°*"  '**""  »"<>  Other  scientists 

fterefor.  ,h.y  ,„  ,1,  ,hat  can  b.  ^rf  '  eS^W 

««.  ,,  ««l.^ing .continuous  p™c«,  o"Lh. „t^." 
ev«  'tj  »  so,  what  is  that  to  m.  individuaUy  ?  u^^ 
Mp^r  con«^«  „.  ,„  ^  ^  infinitcsLal  ^rk  in 
thegoio^  conflagration.    Now  you  believ JZ"^ 

«...  1^  '^irs^iT-.- F^t?  T.  '^""  -'  •"««>"' 

Stances  «,•  TT«-  ^^  whatever  means  or  sub- 

^vems  it-and  I  look  to  the  Cause  more  than  the  Eff«7 

a  noc  nave  evolved  the  splendours  of  Nature  or  the 
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lliat  btt  wntence  is  sound  «r«iiimnf"  h.  ..m 

*ough  relucumly  admitting  ,h.  ofcX^AnS^I  f  '  " 

I  am  to  presume  that '  Itself  • !.  .kT  n       •      ''  ^  '"«*»« 

you  dnw  or  i-lZ.        i       *•  well-spring  from  which 

"  1^11,  *^  *  '""'  "*"*•  >"""•  l-yhic  force?  "  . 

W  I  have  any  psychic  force  at  all"  I  resoond-1 

whryoT^^fnd  „ou™;nr.r""' '  """"•  ""<""-«-' 

.ir".ryornf"Si^T-" 

B^y..  is  right  in  his  estlnTeTyo^!*^"  '"  "'■*  "^^ 
I  held  my  peace 

waLt'lLoThropTr?:'"  ■"  ''™"''«<^"^'.  you 

y-.'r  «;";;r='orti'e''-:,a"uit'n"'-  ""'"■"•  -"" «" 
"•B^;;ta-s:rH^f--^°" 

"  A^  you  are  ^"  r^^:^^:^^  -%• 
«  Which  haffl^  hotrOrX  ^t^-^^^'^^-^  '» 
•waves  we..  r„^^„,  ^,^^  ^  a^d.  f^Ih,^ 
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he  turned  to  me  with  a  amik  ^^'    """""y 

-.yo„.oeni;rrtr'r';'"4»T.:!^ri'?r ! 

««  are  provuig  rather  dtiU  compjw  f„r  ;<«,    w.  1™ 

U.o.«h  atherine  i.  ^  .^^r^  ""  '""  '^•• 
tone     Y«'^ll""°"""'  "  ■«  «'"  "««  «»«"  in  a  kindly 

ventional  coi^^  irw^ffi^"^'  ""^  *'  ">"  »'  ""■ 

<i«u  which  Z,T^,X.:'Z'C!^T' "  '"*• 

too  stronelv  betw*#n  „«     c        •     •  °^  demarcation 

conditio^fi^^rto-r^srairrr^ritj^' 

gr«luaUy  d^fteTL       i  ■""'■    °™"  "'"""'ation  then 

adornment.       ""*'«"''  "y  whjte  gown,  was  my  only 

^That  night  thele  was  a  distinct  attempt  on  ^.ervbodv', 
^  to  m^e  thmg.  sociable  and  pleasant  CatSit' 
■and  was.  for  once,  qmte  cheerful  and  chatty.  J  p^" 
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ttat  uthmntt  lovely  nwoolijht.  we  should  til  n  .ft., 
*~«^  m'o  the  ded,  ..toon,  where  fh«,  w„  .X.  IS 
ttat  I  rtou^d  .mg  for  then,.    I  ^  „a^  .u^  « 

««d  he,   ..her  to  lighten  the  monotony  whwTId  h«S 
««ep.n«  Ilk.  ,  menul  fog  over  u.  .11  thit  I  r^flVLzS 

wel^'JIIlU  "".''•*  •«»««"«'3'-  •»<l  on  wriving  there 
w«  .11  tmmen  .mo  .wed  silence  by  the  wonderful  be^K 

,h  ^\r^'-.  ^'  """  *""»«<'  "  Loch  S.«».i«^ 
the  hght  of  the  moon  fell  with  .  weird  splendour  ^^ 

»umm,  s  here  ,nd  there  .nd  deq^ning  the  «,lemB  Sf« 
of  the  take  „d  the  m.gni«cent  fonns  of  it.  ««i„el  ^ 
««»•  A  low  murmur  of  hidd«i  .tr..m.  ,omM  oTuw 
d«p  ,tUlne«  .nd  enh^ce^  the  f«i„.tion  of  the^i^ 

hm.re.lity     The  deq,  bre«lths  of  den«  rrimes.  hHm 
lost  «nong  the  avemou.  dope,  of  the  hills  w«S 

the  p.lp,t.tmg  w.ter,  which  now  «,d  .g.in  showed  glaSS 
of  p.1.  «j,er,ld  «,d  gold  phosphore«»«ce,-the  stm  E 
Urge  and  white  like  Graying  bit.  of  the  t^ZZ 
mystenou,    swiping  •  „,  .few  ripple,  h-ving  ^  Z 

^nu.  W.  stood  m  .  silent  group,  enti»nced  by  tiK 
g««deur  of   he  night  «d  by  our  own  loneline- fa  Z 

or  bo.t  moored  to  the  sho«.  or  .nythfa^  which  could  Z 
us  .  .«...  of  hum.n  comp.nio«ri,ip.  A  curious  feelfaf  rf 
diswomtment  suddenly  «me  over  me,-I  lifted  my%w 
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«•  U«e  VMt  dark  dcy  with  a  kinj  -« 

"X"  ««  .Pl^rld  uTa*  •i;"Sl"|f'  fW""-^  moon 

«™*  niy  .piri,  „„„,""  ™J"'«  •<>'"»*  that  „^„^  ^ 

I  moved  a  little  awav  fn«.  _ 
over  the  deck  rail  lo^l^  ""  «»'1«'»'«»,  and  leaned 

o'  «»  moon,  and  T-tt^el  wT"?? ''""'"« 
«»•  »o  the  darkest  line  otUkTL-  ^"*'  •*"«- 
"«»«"tl<Wthe,o»eof  iov    H„  '""«'?-I  "-d  for  the 

•n  i.  *.r.  for  uTlwiwL       ""-*'»•  "op*  ««" 

pi«y  for  0,  whatev  ;z"tr^;",.* """  "i"'"  *^  ■» 

O"  fa  pr«rf.ely  the  Mnw  f„hT^  Tr"  «"'"''  »•»»  goe. 

white  moon,  were  the  «^"!1  r  '  ""i'  ~'''  '•^«-  *» 
«iU  b.  the  «m.  when  Hh^^l^'  «?••  «""  ^o-ld 
«1I  gone  into  the  Unkn^  i,*^  ""^"^ •*""  "»*  *«« 
™Ks«  thi.  obvious  f«^!^  A-ffiT*^  '^'^•^'  to  try  and 
•"l-  Supposing  h.n^"o  *™"  "'''  ■*  "">»«  »«»t. 
»ted  on  thi,  de»Ut7ri^~  !t  u  J  ""•«"  '»''  «"'  "- 
««  devouring  ^V^«u~ ''  '"?"^«'  ""'«'  '«-b»t 
«*«'"  of  SouS,  iW^  VLi         T  "  ""  »P'™<l'<i  buried 

"»« th«,  ,,„  U^ JS  yS^slL^o/  'f**  •«  Ceylon 

for  the  few?   I,  ,11  the  ton  .J  **  "»"''  <»■  ""'v 

'or  the  uplifting  Ji-Zt^TT"' """'»»»  "^'y 

*        P«rfe«ing  of  certam  individual  tjrpei. 
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and  is  this  what  Christ  meant  when  He  said  '  Manv  a« 
called  but  few  are  chosen'?    If  so.  why  such  w^'e  o 
bram  and  heart  and  love  and  patience?    Teirf  cLTsud 
denly  into  my  eyes  and  I  started  as  from  a  bad  dr^  wh«i 
Dr.  Brayle  approached  me  softly  from  behind.  • 

I  am  sorry  to  disturb  your  reverie!  "-he  said-"  But 
M.SS  Harland  has  gone  into  the  deck  saloon  and  we  are 
all  waiting  to  hear  you  sing." 

I  looked  up  at  him. 

"I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  sing  to-night,"-I  replied 
i^Oier^  tremulously-"  This    lonely    landia;,e    6^^ 

He  saw  that  my  eyes  were  wet.  and  smiled, 
of  hJ^l »«  overwrought."  he  said-"  Your  own  theories 
of  hc^th  and  vitality  are  not  infallible!    You  must  be  taken 
care  of.    You  think  too  much." 

"Or  too  little?"  I  suggested. 

Ut^i^^^^'^^  u***"  ^*^^'  y°"  *^°*  P<^^>Wy  think  too 
little  where  health  and  happiness  are  concerned !   The  sane^ 
and  most  comfortable  people  on  earth  are  those  who  eat 
well  and  never  think  at  all      An  -«,«♦    u    •         V 
cf««„^i,       I      /^  -^"  ^'"P*^  •*>■*'"  and  a  full 

stonwch  make  the  sum  total  of  a  contented  life  " 

contSpr  '""'^"'^  "  ^  '"'^'  ""''^  "  '^'^^'  ^^^*"*  °^  ^«««d 

"  So  I  know! "  he  answered,  with  emphasis—"  And  I 

have  had  a  wide  experience.    Now  don't  look  daggers  at 

mc  f— come  and  sing !  "  "«ggcrs  at 

He  offered  me  his  arm.  but  I  put  it  aside  and  walked 
by  myself  towards  the  deck  saloon.     Mr.  Harland  and 

on.  so  that  the  radiance  of  the  moon  through  the  window 
wascompletdyedipsed.  The  piano  was  open.  As  I  ca^" 
m  Catherine  looked  at  me  with  a  surprised  air. 


re 

d- 
m 

It 
"c 
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«"X'  S::^'  i;";;'^; ;:  '^  ««^'"-^"  o«.  wou... 

I  laughed. 

slight  tremor  ran  throL  '  .      t  t  '°"'^^  P^ce."-a„d  a 
-;  What  shall  I  Xt  Z'''  '^'''  '  ''^  "^^  ^^^^'^ 

ithouXcj^era'd^rhVn'r^^^^ 

i>anin,e„t  I  san,  the  o,d  C^ •  P^::;3^^ve  ^^^^^^^ 

wny  Should  I  sit  and  sigh 

On  the  hill-side  drearjL 
When  I  see  the  plover  rising. 

Ti..„  T  i!*  **''**  wheeling. 
Then  I  know  my  mortal  W 
»ack  to  me  is  stealing. 

When  the  day  wears  away 

Sad  I  look  adown  the  valley 
Eveor  sound  heard  around       ^'  . 

Sets  my  heart  a-thrilling.- 
Why  should  I  sit  and  sigh.' 

wny  should  I  sit  and  sigh 
All  alone  and  weaiyt 

Oh  but  I  am  wearyf  ^ 

SCV1V''  **"''*^  'over. 

wh/ruid^71;nnrs;,^«cke. 

All  alone  and  weary  f " 
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•  [^'{'^^^y  fini»h«d  the  last  verse  when  CapUin  Der- 
nek  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  saloon  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement.  * 

"Come  out,  Mr.  Harlandf "  he  almost  shouted-" Come 
qmckly.  an  of  you!    There's  that  strange  yacht  again  I " 

lastJ-I  thought-at  last!  My  heart  was  beating  tumultu- 
ously.  though  I  could  not  explain  my  own  emotion  to  my- 
self.  In  another  moment  we  were  all  standing  speechless 
and  amazed,  gazing  at  surely  the  most  wonderful  sight 
that  had  ever  been  seen  by  human  eyes.  There  on  the 
dark  and  lonely  waters  of  Loch  Scavaig  was  poised,  rather 
than  anchored,  the  fairy  vessel  of  my  dreams,  with  all  sails 

^riri'T     t  '^'  ^''^  ^^**  "^  ""'^  *"d  s^^ingly 
drenched  with  a  sparkling  dewy  radiance,  for  they  scintil- 

lated  like  hoar-frost  in  the  sun  and  glittered  against  the 
sombre  background  of  the  mountainous  shore  with  an  al- 
most  blinding  splendour.    Our  whole  crew  of  sailors  and 
scnrants  on  the  'Diana'  came  together  in  astonished 
groups,  whispering  among  themselves,  all  evidentiy  more 
or  l^s  scared  by  the  strange  spectacle.    Captain  Derrick 
waited  for  someone  to  hazard  a  remark,  then,  as  we  re- 
mamed  silent,  he  addressed  Mr.  Harland— 
"  Well.  sir.  what  do  you  make  of  it? " 
Mr.  Harland  did  not  answer.    For  aman  who  professed 
indifference  to  all  events  and  circumstances  he  seemed 
startled  for  once  and  a  little  afraid.    Catherine  caught  me 
oy  tne  arm.— she  was  shivering  nervously. 
"  Do  you  think  it  is  a  real  yacht?  »  she  whispered. 
I  was  amused  at  this  question,  coming  as  it  did  from  a 
woman  who  denied  the  supernatural. 

" Of  course  it  is! "  I  answered-"  Don't  you  see  people 
moving  about  on  board?"  t^f*^ 
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"7 
For,  m  the  brilliuit  lieht  shnl  h»  .1. 

of  the  cfew  „„.  b™^„  K     ,.   u     '''  ■™""«'-    Several 

tentivelyl^Btitw  ftl  d*'°  *!;''  ^".  '™**'"«  >»'  «• 

Der-^t-TJ:'";  ^'sllr*  '""  •  """'"—■<'  captain 
without  a  so™7of  a'  k?„V"u™""i  "«  <»'■"•  "■"  *«" 
before  you  TvJd  wSe  1  1*.*'  """■  »''  »«*<"«' 
w.y  Whin  we  «rl:^t  hf  o'fft;'!!  '"  ^■»'  ««  »- 

i-g  wrtrt'treTrofnS'  '"""'"""^  '"^- 

lations.  °^  *''*"^  «"""'s«s  and  specu- 

"Why  not  exchange  courtesies?"  I  sairf    c.,^^    • 

■oSr-^^Ty^r'  """«:"<' "- ^ -hI^'lt 

all  *K  .  ^   "°"'**  ^«  "o'  ^now  each  other?    Th«, 

Jj.the  oyster,.,  you  are  talking  about  wtu^,:- elll:^ 

i.it?"        """'""•''«''««  to  pay  a  call?   What  time 
..'hi^^Tch':*""'"'  ""•"-— 0  Dr.  Brayle,  gUncing 

pI^°!^;i"wS.rt,^I<,"'T''r  "'"  ^">«"'«. 
to-ni^?"     •  ""  «°°^  "'  "»•'■''«  »y  enquirie, 

wol-fta^  ,r  f  "■•  ""*•  *""  "'■»«'"  '«■  to  one  you 
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Dr  rLJ  Ti!*'  "*  *«-aditionaIly  supposed  to  do! "  said 
Dr.  Biayle,  lighting  a  cigarette  as  he  spoke  and  beginning 

irif  "  T  ^  '*"'"'  ^•^~"  '  ^°^'  '-^  catchfng  thf 
ghost  before  it  melts  away  into  the  morning." 

While  this  talk  went  on  Mr.  Harland  stepped  back  into 
the  saloon  and  wrote  a  note  which  he  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
envelope.  With  this  in  his  hand  he  came  out  ^^^ 
again. 

^"^P*^'"'  ^;"  yo»  get  the  boat  lowered,  please?"  he 

^e  tui^^d";  'h^  ^^*""  ^"''^  ^''''''''^  ^°  ""^y  this  order. 

^   with  T         V  "^"'^  °^  '^^*  y^'^''  ''^^^''  h«  may 

Mr.  Swinton  looking  very  pale  and  uncomfortable,  took 

the  note  gingerly  between  his  fingers. 

••  Himself-yesf  "-he  stammered-"  And-er-if  there 
should  be  no  one " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  and  Mr.  Harland  frowned  in 
his  own  particularly  unpleasant  way-"  There's  sure  to  be 
ll^one  tvtn  if  he  were  the  devil!    You  can  say  to  him 

tt'h^%-f ;"  °'  .'"-P^^^  ^"  ''''  --»»  interested" 
the  beautiful  ;llumination  of  his  yacht,  and  that  we'll  be 
glad  to  see  him  on  board  ours,  if  he  cares  to  come.  Be 
as  polite  as  you  can.  and  as  agreeable  as  you  like." 

It  has  not  occurred  to  you-I  suppose  you  have  not 
thought-that-that  it  may  be  an  iUusi^?"  falte^d  Mr 
Swinton.  uneasily,  glancing  at  the  glistening  sails  that 
shamed  the  silver  sheen  of  the  moon-"  A  sbrt  of  mi«ge 
m  the  atmosphere "  ««"«gc 

J^'^tL^Z. """ '° "  '"*'^  ■■"""" '  -<• 

"  Upon  my  wort,  Swinton! "  he  excUimed— "  I  should 
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never  have  a»,ught  you  capable  of  n.rv.5 1    Q,^.         '! 
-*.  off  wi*  you!    The  b^,  i,  U,.^1^,^,"T' 

Mr™s;ZZt-o^"a„Tl"1r  '"^  *'^-^« 

«lf-sat,sfaa,on  ZTon.  i„  '™='"  '"'  "»«"-of-fact 
tat  a  very  ttao^TZU  ^fST'"**™'  ""*'"« 
he  could  no.  a.  once  u'Sund"' N^  X^^r  H*""' 
ever,  were  disDlav<iri  k«  ♦!.        i  terrors,  how- 

htaovertothfS  Vh'v  ".r*""  ''"''"'°°''  •»  "" 
anxious  to  d,W  .he  J^v«  "  *'i  "  """  "P"*'"'  »"« 
and  we  a.,,  by^^i^'^^f^^' ;:7^-^«-  -«- 

more  .nte^'^on"  mTST;^""  ft"  """«  "•" 
*ad  fo,g„tt„  aa^abou.u.«Llv"a„rr  ,."•*',"«''•" 
tomanr  miserable  ,v„~..-  ^^   '       **  Catherine's  cus- 

;n«n«.iate*^bSr.^?L"rraitaenTt'*,"'°" 

minutes'  in^S  1^^^^°' '"'  f^  """"8  *«  f'" 
boat  and  its  Z^„g  utS^^/T  ""  "'P'"'"*  °'  *« 
thoughts  were  J^\  whW    Tfl      ','""*'  ^''•-    "^ 

-r„„reatru^T'-'"^-^ 

sidLT.n  -  °"^  «^H^.--" ?le%X 

*-th^'t^J*"°"' "'  "•«'"•■*  *«  coIIS^of^: 

an  Hgtttl^rJeToXSr  ''»•«  '*''-'    S™-'. 
We  stnuned  our  eyes  through  the  briUian,  flare  shed  by 
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the  illuminated  sails  on  the  darkness  and  could  see  Mr 
Swinton  talking  to  a  group  of  sailors.    One  of  them  went 
nmy,  but  returned  almost  immediately,  foUowed  by  a  man 
dad  m  white  yachting  flannels,  who,  standing  near  one  of 
the  shming  saUs,  caught  some  of  the  light  on  his  own  figure 
with  undeniably  becoming  effect.   I  was  the  first  to  perMive 
him,  and  as  I  looked,  the  impression  came  upon  me  that 
he  was  no  strangcr.-I  had  seen  him  often  before.    This 
sudden  consciousness  swiftly  borne  in  upon  me  cahned  aU 
the  previous  tumult  of  my  mind  and  I  was  no  loncer  anx- 
ious as  to  the  result  of  our  possible  acquaintance.    Cath- 
enne  Harland  pressed  my  arm  excitedly. 

.u  "  '^r  *S  'f '  "  '^*  '*'*^"  "^^^  ">"«*  ^  'he  owner  of 
the  yacht.    He  s  reading  father's  letter." 

He  was,--wc  could  see  the  little  sheet  of  paper  turning 
over  m  his  hands.    And  while  we  waited,  wondering  what 
would  be  his  answer,  the  light  on  the  sails  of  his  vessel 
began  to  pale  and  die  away.-beam  after  beam  of  radiance 
slipped  off  as  It  were  like  drops  of  water,  and  before  we 
could  quite  realise  it  there  was  darkness  where  all  had  lately 
been  so  bright ;  and  the  canvas  was  hauled  down.    With  the 
quenching  of  that  intense  brilliancy  we  lost  sight  of  the 
human  figures  on  deck  and  could  not  imagine  what  was  to 
happen  next.    The  dark  shore  looked  darker  than  ever  — 
the  outline  of  the  yacht  was  now  truly  spectral,  like  a  ship 
of  black  cobweb  against  the  moon,  and  we  looked  question- 
ingly  at  each  other  in  sUence.    Then  Mr.  Harland  spoke  in 
a  low  tone. 

"The  boat  is  coming  back."— he  said,— "I  hear  the 

I  leaned  over  the  side  of  our  vessel  and  tried  to  see 
Uirough  the  gloom.  How  still  the  water  was  !-not  a  ripple 
disturbed  its  surface.    But  there  were  strange  gleams  of 
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^t'lS. '"^  f:^ '-I?  ""W^i  i«w...  .0..  on 
and  neaivr     lu,'  u        '•*■"'  ^  of  ons  aoaadtaf  i^mt 

P««iv.  Mr.~U„  Jl*i?''*  :/  "»°"'i«l..-w.  could 

our  y.ch.  «,„  S  h^' '  :r  "^  "•»<'  "P  "  •»  "«»»d 
tion.  and  tho,  as  th.  h^f  T         .      ^  «"*""  °'  »»'«»- 

««id.  rope  and  pn^^Mr^.t'Ti"'  ""^'  »'  «» 
Panion  Wder.  *    '  ^  ""  *"»  »"P  »'  «•»  corn- 

Mr  S;:^:^  nr  'r  ■"■"«''• "  '^««^'«' 
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At  these  words  and  at  sight  of  the  speaker,  Morton 
Harland  started  back  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

"  Santoris  I "  he  exclaimed—"  Not  possible !    Rafel  San- 
tons  !    No  f    You  must  be  his  son ! " 
The  stranger  laughed. 

"My  good  Harland!  Always  the  sceptic !  Miracles  are 
many,  but  there  is  one  which  is  beyond  all  performance. 
A  man  cannot  be  his  own  offspring !  I  am  that  very  San- 
tons  who  saw  you  last  in  Oxford.  Come.  comeJ-you 
ought  to  know  me!" 

He  stepped  more  fully  into  the  light  which  was  shed 
from  the  open  door  of  the  deck  saloon,  and  showed  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  distinguished  appearance,  apparently  about 
forty  years  of  age.  He  was  w-Jl  built,  with  the  straigh 
back  and  broad  shoulders  of  an  athlete,-his  face  was 
finely  featured  and  radiant  with  the  glow  of  health  and 
straigth.  and  as  he  smiled  and  laid  one  hand  on  Mr.  Har- 
land s  shoulder  he  looked  the  very  embodiment  of  active, 
powerful  manhood.  Morton  Harland  stared  at  him  in 
amazement  and  something  of  terror. 

"Rafel  Santoris!"  he  repeated-"  You  are  his  living 

image,— but  you  cannot  be  himself— you  are  too  young! " 

A  gleam  of  amusement  sparkled  in  the  stranger's  eyes. 

Don't  let  us  talk  of  age  or  youth  for  the  moment  "— 

he  said.    '  Here  I  am,— your  '  eccentric '  coUege  acquaint- 

isa 
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Z.t^  r."r  rri°*" ""-» ">^  %  of 

pr««.  me  to  .hrh"i«  "  '  ""  ""'"  •»"»•«"    WiU  you 
ap."  and  adCs,:d t^^lXT*''"'™  °'"«'^«  »  ««" 

I  spoke  of  kiZ^iC^^^  Xl  af  ?  '  ^  *"'"  *••'"• 
ber?-but  I  did  not  Ml  V,?  k-  *""«■•— you  remem- 

-if  indeed  he  Ts^t^risl   '^r't    "  "  ■**'"  Cantoris 
be_amuchoId^^T  *    ■"*  "^  ^'o™  »*0'>'d 

"I  extremely  regret,"  said  our  visitor  th«,  .a       ■ 
and  b^ing  courteously  to  atherine  ^d  m^i,'^.':^"? 
do  not  fulfil  the  p#.nt«v«^       j-..  myseit —  that  I 

."  *"^  *^*<iujred  conditions  of  a<w.  I    u«ii 
to  forgive  me?  "  ^'    ^"'  yo"  try 

ing  wClt;:i::,r^^Xrd''^-  -"""^  ■-'»'■ 

with  one  glance  saw  inTT^  L?** "''  *>'«'  'o  his.  and 
fastly  met  Stworld  !^  '"  ■""  ""^  **'  «>  "«a<l- 
_:^»...  and  paL1c-t;ld"r-^r.T^«  ITtT^ 

tion  he  av^ed  w.      '"';*°"«'««  P"«'«i  over  this  ques- 

"  I  understand."  he  saiH "  tv.-*  .. 

ligWng  of  my  yacht?  "  '  ^°"  "'  ""««««'  '"^  «» 

It  is  most  beautiful  and  wonHi>rfffi  » .  ^ 

erine.  in  her  coldest  tn«.    f  ^*'"^«"«J.  -answered  ath-v 
so  imusu^T"  °^  conventional  politeness.  "And 

His  eyebrows  went  up  with  a  slighUy  quizzical  air. 
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t  "ZV'  ^  1"^^**  '*  "  unusual,"  he  said-"  I  am  alwavs 

Bu!n?  T  "'*'"  "°*  ''"•*'  — -  seenTst^^^ 
n  r!  ^  *Jf  *™«**"««t  «  very  simple.    The  yachUs 
called  the  'Dream'— and  she  is   as  her  «.«.  •     r 
'  rirMfn  '  *..icii  J     TT  '    *  "^'^  "*™*  Jmphes,  a 

dream    fulfilled.     Her  sails  are  her  only  motive  power 

shme  at  mght  m  a  way  that  must  seem  to  outsiders  like 
a  special  .Uummation.  If  you  will  honour  me  with  a  vLiI 
to-morrow  I  will  show  you  how  it  is  managed." 

Here  Captain  Derrick,  who  had  been  standing  close  bv 
was  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  of  his  curiosity.  '' 

Excuse  me,  sir,"-hc  said,  suddenly-"  but  may  I  ask 
how  It  IS  you  sail  without  wind  ?  "  ^ 

re^Ii2'^!"i^'7?°"  "*^  *'^  ^^  ^  answered! "  Santoris 
replied.  As  I  have  just  said,  our  sails  are  our  only  motive 
power  but  we  do  not  need  the  wind  to  fill  them  By  a 
very  «„p|e  scientific  method,  or  rather  let  me  say  by  a 
sci^^fic  apphcat  on  of  natural  means,  we  generatH  form 

force  fiUs  the  sails  and  propels  the  vessel  with  amazing 
sw^ej«  wherever  she  is  steered.  Neither  calm  noT^o,^ 
aflFects  her  progress.  When  there  is  a  good  gale  blowing 
our  way,  we  naturally  lessen  the  draft  on  our  tn  supZ 
-but  we  can  make  excellent  speed  even  in  the  teeth 
of  a  contranr  wind.  We  escape  all  the  inconveniences 
of  st^  and  smoke  and  dirt  and  noise.-and  I  dare^ 
m  about  a  couple  of  hundred  years  or  so  my  met^ 

sLT  T  '  T  ^'"  *^  ^PP"'^  *°  ^"  «»»'P«  large  Td 
^all.  w:th  much  wonder  that  it  was  not  thought  of  long 

"Why  not  apply  it  yourself?"  asked  Dr.  Brayle,  now 
jommg  m  the  conversation  for  the  first  time  and  puttL  thl 
question  with  an  air  of  incredulous  amusement-"l^U^ 
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such  a  marvellous  discovery— if  u  ;  "^ 

make  your  fortune  I "  *  yours-you  should 

wind."  wunout  the  power  that  creates 

,Th.c,pto  shook  hi,  head  pe,p,.,edly. 
Ife  .0  kiow'rio^..' """'  •*"'  "  '"■"-*'  confessed-"  rd 

y^hfj::;^;  ?h:;ri:^'"""«»™— -e 

.  lo  together-a„d  you  rS  rtrL^in"""!  r"™'™  *'  ""■W 
wards."  *  '  "™'"  ""'  dine  with  me  after- 

.-or^ntrs-tt-rd:^ 

Very  pleasant— vi^r^  «i  yacntr    she  asked. 

"Thev*Lr,i,x.s.X:!.;e"di'h:'"  «^"«^ 
'-ch .«»..,.  Ext.aordi4.T::''thaL'^HL::^rr 
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Santoris  himself  I  found  particularly  a^eeabl. 

had  read  Mr.  Harland'.  nn»*  kT  V?  »■  ien  he 

it  was  from  an  dd  coIllJT  "'**  ***  ^"  «'»**  *<>  «"<» 

''My  God!    You  or<r  Santoris  I" 

line  «,d  ^der  S^  her  v^l  x  T"™'  '««*^  ■" 
pity  for  her  ^  '^  •  ""''  ""'  ■«»«  »«  Ml  of 
pny  «or  Her-    She  wa.  excited  beyond  her  usual  «lf_ 


RECOGNITION 
'  could  see  that  th#  »  '*^ 

'«»•    I  tried  to  draw  h '  ,!!^  '""'  ~»'P«««I  l>«r  .dmir,- 

She  , hook  her  h«K|. 
Ha»h,".h,„,„ 

Jut  then  Mr.  Harlind  ^XZ^  "^"' '"  ■■""  " 
I  wn  sorry  I"  he  said--"iT 
•PologiM.    Bat  you  canlrHi        '  *"'"«'«'  yo"  and  I 

the  Matter  of  age."  ""  ^'""'  »'  youth,  not  in 

Catherine  fumed  her  eyes  Boon  ™    • 
meat  '^^  upon  me  m  wide^>pn.  an««- 

■I  made  no  reolv  <it>h..  u 
Harland  talking'  Ltln  a  low^lr  i"^''-    "^^  "'"O  "' 
t  ngu«h  wl«,  he  said.    Pr^^ar^^"  ^  ""W  not  ^  ... 

:  y°u  do  not  think  T^i^Zr  r'^'"'  "  "'  -■<^ 
mg  before  a  ahapeless  "f  1^*™  ''«  «ulptor.  sUnd- 

'onn.ty  with  hi,  inward  , hi™     ^K         l°""°  ~- 
•""We,  hard  to  deal  with  j^    .        ^^  '™''W«  is  mere 

Apollo  or  a  Psyche.    Yovt^  ^i"""*'"  °"  ""u'd  an 
--*  *e  resuit  of  its  /htTt-a-IX; t 
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audible  talk  on  .he  part  of  Mr  Ha^^d  '°"7tr"  '"" 
waiteH  t«  «o*i,     r     t      ;  *larland,  and  while  we  vet 

I  must  apologise  before  you  ladies  for  the  rather  douh. 
mg  m^er  in  which  1  received  n,y  former  Xfr^nd  I 

he  should  be  nlrL  fid  *  r     ""^  •""  °'  "  "  "«" 
^„ ,.        "=  "'*"y  »s  oM  as  I  am,— yet  somehow  he  is 

thJ™?""-^'    'i  "°"'''  ''*™  •«"  l^"!  "<"  «o  laugh  for 

:t"dSet:rzs:r;:rrhifciH 

wzened  condition,  as  being  of  the  same  or  „S  Zs^ 
ZZZ^:^'^    HvenCatheHnesmiJtw^' 

Z^^       ^^  "'•  ^"'""^  ■"'  ""'  ««^  «  such  mgh 

fiCofT tStri^  ;^„1T  r  ■:  '*"' """"  «-' 

interest.  '^'  °°''"'  "  ''"  *'*  *  ^idly 

fuu".  m£  Ha:s:d."i;;::^s:::Trn:[r  "^^^ "  "■- 

"c  saia —   1  do  not  drowse  it  or  kill 
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it— I  live  it  I    This  larfv  "    ^^a  u 

-^" 'ooka  «  if  :^%  Z^:^"^  "»  «y«  towards 

reader  of  characte'r,  San.™    ,    iZ^Z  t"™^^  "  -^""^ 
Ouced  you  properly  to  our  IMe  fri„d  "    L^?  ""'  ''"'•°- 
me  by  name  and  I  held  out  mlT^  7^'"  *"  presented 
his  own  with  a  light  tl^'uf  '™"'-  .  Salons  took  it  i„ 
«  he  N>wed.    '^  ;ar™r1r^:«^«5"t^  "  =*"■" 
brings  such  an  atmosoher.  „f  i„     ■         '"*  "*»•>«  she 
*e  goes.     We  peZd^  tZ     "^  *""  *"  *''""" 
this  sunder  for  a  ve™  «lfch ^^71:'*  "  ^^"-S 
posed  to  be  dull  and  she  is  alC  ^TT  "!  "'  ""■ 
you  see,  is  all  on  our  side!    Orf^„    *   T*'  »*an«age, 
to  her  about  you  the  2^1  ^^L,^'^'^  '."»»  ^'•'^ 
by.  that  your  yacht  came  LS        V*^  "'«'"'  ''J'  *« 
rather  a  curious  coiLZlth"    *"  ""^  **""•    That  was 
"  Not  curious  a?  =d?^        f  i'°"  ~""  •"  *'■*  of  it  I  " 
natural.    When W"  yt  ^e  .STIh"'-" '~'  '«''««^ 
as  •  coincidence  •  but  oriy  7  v!,l  "  "  "°  '"■*  ^^'^ 

matics?  "  ^  *  ""y  ««t  system  of  mathe- 

■^o"irrir:ifnrrr^- 

stillf  But  our  I«Ie Sd  is  l*:t;  ''°'"  '"'"  *°  *«" 
when  I  was  speaking  of  you  to  ^^,VS^  *'*  J""- 
what  the  same  ideas  as  ^^^^j  J"  ^'f!' ""  *«  ""d  some- 
chis. '-whatever  that  mi^"m^'  ..""  »  »  sort  of  a  '  psy. 

sn>i.^Tis"4t;:;C't.'T"'.  w'*  a  g^ve 
My  cheeks  grewv,S!J^     ^^^  ^"^^'""S  «'  herf " 

^ast  gaze.    I  woTdeXrei7ri£\'"r '  ^'^  ^*-^- 
would  notice  that  in  his^oa  h.  T'       ^^""^  ^^  ^^*^^"n« 

-  .nd  of  bHght  Pir^u^hXir  X"2^ 
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riS'mi.l''t"'"l'  !!"'  "*"••  ■^''«  '«  of  introdactoor 
r«ogmtion  be.ng  btoken,  we  gathered  round  the  saloon 
table  and  sat  down,  while  the  steward  brought  wJZ 
other  refreshmente  to  offer  to  our  guest  Mr  HlrLn". 
for^r  uneasiness  and  e.barrassn,rsLfd„"ra^^^^^^ 

asKxaabon  with  one  who  had  known  him  as  a  youne  man 
"d  they  began  talking  easily  together  of  thSLT  « 
c^ege  of  the  men  they  had  both  been  acquai'te^'v^a 

t^  K«f^  'T'''  °'  """""'"  '»•'•    Catherine  took 
^J  ^r  T  """■•^tion,  but  she  listened  intently 

me  fa«  of  Santons  as  one  might  watch  an  animated  pic- 
toe.    PresCTtly  Dr.  Brayle  and  Mr.  Swinton,  who  had  bl 

loon  door.    Mr.  Harland  beckoned  them. 

physSr  d;  """,■■"'"  "'^'"-"Santoris,  this  is  my 
pnysician,  Dr.  Brayle,  who  has  undertaken  to  look  after 

^rMr's''"r'^r^^  ^---"And  Ihtist; 

fwretary.  Mr.  Swinton,  whom  I  sent  over  to  your  vacht 
tel         i  ^«''"  ^'°™  •»"«'•    His  slighryrtC 

olrm^T"? '""r*  "  J**  "*  *«  heaO  by  which  th« 
other  men  bardy  acknowledged  their  introduction  to  him 

iSL^  ,?''  f  "^  '"'  '°  «°  'o  y°«  "-"-tinned  M^ 
Harland,  with  a  hugh-"  He  thought  you  might  be  an  i 
^.<»-or  even  the  devil  himself,  with  those  fiery  sails  » 
Mr.  Swmton  looked  sheepish ;  Santoris  smiled.  "  ThTs  fair 
d«amer  o  dreams  "-here  he  singled  me  out  for  nc^^^c^ 
is  the  only  one  of  us  who  has  not  expressed  either  sur- 

ITZ    '^:  "'  ""  ^«'"  <"  yo"'  -^  or  the  ~,ss  He 
knowWg.  of  yourself,  though  there  was  one  little  iS 
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There  was  a  momm?,  T       ""  '"""•«'"  " 
Mood  b«n,„,  in  "r^^'I^,  Jve^onc  sUred.    The 

1  knew  not  why  I  should  be  «XZ     f  "''»«'"'ng,  yet 
woj*^    Santoris  ca™  to  my^Ter'"  "  *'  "  '"^  '<" 

of  the  world.    I  sCL^^^\'T'T'^  '"  ""^  <»« 

"A^r^oiirrr-r-"-""'"""^^ 

P?«icular  specimen,"  p^'sTs.^'  jl'""'  -«-ch,ng  ,„  this 
P«"  to  our  little  tte„rby1tiu'„."f'»''-"«  »« 
^-nnably  a  native  of  Mun.Th.ve»J^*  """/'"''"•  <"^ 
««  your  yacht  for  the  first  tim!^  ".T"*  "''"  »■"  >^ 
.  «.e  previous  night  he  l^d^ugh;  all  oJ'th""  "^  ""*  °" 
<»uld  gather  to  you'   Surriv  v!        V   ""  ^»n"  Hnd  he 
i^toris  shoi  his  he^  "^ '"  "'  ""  ™»nection?  ••     * 
"I'm  afraid  I  don't f  u^ 
■  -f  d  HighUnd  felW  ^Ln'T*  ™""''«'^-     "  ^'-^  «» 
«.e  X:-'^""'  "'  ""«"  ^'"' '  «■«  ^Oen.l.n.an  that  own, 

■n  bis  customers.    In  awt!  j  t      ""^  '"«  «»*  ""ed 

««!.  thing  in  common  ^^hv^.lrf'^f''"'  '°  "^^^  »"« 
of  heather! "  *  ^°"  fnend-if  only  a  bunch 

-"  W  fad^'^"''  ""^  curiously,.-^.  i„  Catherine 

HA'^ntrrhrr  iTTVi'-"^'- 

t'on,  much  to  my  comflrl  I' ^  7     ^"^^^  ^''^  conversa- 

'"'^------t.'-^n^t;?;:- 
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once  or  twice  I  met  his  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  me.    The 
talk  drifted  in  a  desultory  manner  round  various  ordinary 
topics,  and  I,  moving  a  little  aside,  took  a  seat  near  the 
window  where  I  could  watch  the  moon-rays  striking  a  steel- 
like glitter  on  the  still  waters  of  Loch  Scavaig,  and  at  the 
same  time  hear  all  that  was  being  said  without  taking  any 
part  m  it.    I  did  not  wish  to  speak,— the  uplifted  joy  of 
my  soul  was  too  intense  for  anything  but  silence.    I  could 
not  tell  why  I  was  so  happy,-I  only  knew  by  inward 
instinct  that  some  point  in  my  life  had  been  reached  towards 
which  I  had  striven  for  a  far  longer  period  than  I  myself 
was  aware  of.    There  ^as  nothing  for  me  now  but  to  wait 
with  faith  and  patience  for  the  next  step  forward— a  step 
which  I  felt  would  not  be  taken  alone.    And  I  listened  with 
interest  while  Mr.  Harland  put  his  former  college  friend 
through  a  kind  of  inquisitorial  examination  as  to  what  he 
had  been  doing  and  where  he  had  been  journeying  since 
they  last  met.    Santoris  seemed  not  at  all  unwilling  to  be 
catechised. 

"When  I  escaped  from  Oxford,"— he  said— but  here 
Mr.  Harland  interposed. 

"Escaped!"  he  exclaimed— " You  talk  as  if  you  had 
been  kept  in  prison." 

"So  I  was"— Santoris  replied— " Oxford  is  a  prison 
to  all  who  want  to  feed  on  something  more  than  the  dry 
bones  of  learning.  While  there  I  was  like  the  prodigal 
son,— exiled  from  my  Father's  House.  And  I  'did  eat 
the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat.'  Many  fellows  have  to 
do  the  same.  Sometimes— though  not  often— a  man  ar- 
rives with  a  constitution  unsuited  to  husks.  Mine  was— 
and  is — such  an  one." 

"  You  secured  honours  with  the  husks,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
land. 
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«n..k.nr.  with  /^'^Zlt  d^"'  '*"  '"■'<"«««'  «» 
them.  The  alleg«l  -rCl  iL  -  T"""  •"°"'  ^-^  «"" 
childish.  They  fcarcdy  d  *^e  .r^l '  Z".  "'  "^''^"^ 
and  hanger,  of  an  .dvLZTi  '?  """*  *'  f°^>^ 
»  '«o  or  ttre.  ho«~  r  sf  T  ^"'"^  "°*  "o"' 
was  pure  leisure,— which  r  .1  ■  .  ''  """  ^t  college 
fonns  of  study  ^ 'h^'oTS,'!'"^  '"»">"  and  wisfr 
yon  know."  °'  *»  eoieral  curriculum-as 

" •''^.'^srordT'™^  '""  "■■•"'^  <"  *«  »rt' " 
found  in  n,an;  .^ctW-e^  fUt'^^-^^'S'  *«  i.  is  no. 
ful  look-"  Y„„  wiC  Sdin^  ^°"'-  "'■"•  =■  ""«••- 

for  it  mysdf ;  I  prefer  toJ^!  •  ^  r?"™'    '  <'°  "«  «« 
;:  You  believe i  th"t ? "^ked'^r'.*'""' " 
"  Assuredly  I    How  can  1 1    ,?*'"«•  "Wtly. 
*e  Key  to  the  SoJoflJalur:?"*'"""'  """«  «»'  "  « 

That's  too  deeo  for  rriA»"      -j  t^ 
"in^df  ou,  a  glass'of  wwl  anL^  ^"^"'  <""""« 
water-"  If  ;,-,  ^  „.dd.e  I  g,'*^-,  "",  .f™-*  "  «^*  soda- 

Santoris  was  silent     Th-,-- 
Catherine  leaned  CJJ'^^ °r 'i'  '"'»'•   '"'^ 
wiA  tired,  questioning  eyes  *•  '""'''^  «  ^im 

Could  you  not  exolain  ?  »  »i. 
"  Easilv  I "  h.  ^**^  murmured. 

Jiasuyi      ne  answered "  A«««- 

wrth  a  little  attention     What  r  •'"  ""'"'"'and  it 

•hat  the  human  body  out  JI^l  L*^  "  .*"-y»"  ""ow 
«on  of  health,  n^t^^^f"  V'F"^  i«s  "ward  condi- 
*e  same  way  N«^nh^^  spmtuality-well,  i„  exacUy 
"f  t^auty  a^d  vJi^m  erp"rXT;■'^r«^"°- 
*»p.Ht.^forcwhichsu;orh:'„tl:'  I's"::^-' 
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science '  is  the  knowledge,  not  of  the  outward  effect  so 
much  as  of  the  inward  cause  which  makes  the  effect  mani- 
fest. It  is  a  knowledge  which  can  be  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual daily  uses  of  life, — ^the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more 
reward  it  bestows,  and  the  smallest  portion  of  it  thoroughly 
mastered,  is  bound  to  lead  to  some  discovery,  simple  or 
complex,  which  lifts  the  immortal  part  of  a  man  a  step 
higher  on  the  way  it  should  go." 

"You  are  satisfied  with  your  researches,  then?"  asked 
Mr.  Harland. 

Santoris  smiled  gravely. 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  man  that  has  failed  ?  "  he  answered. 

Mr.  Harland  studied  his  handsome  face  and  figure  with 
ill-concealed  envy. 

"  You  went  abroad  from  Oxford  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  Yes.  I  went  back  to  the  old  home  in  Egypt — ^the  house 
where  I  was  bom  and  bred.  It  had  been  well  kept  and 
cared  for  by  the  faithful  servant  to  whom  my  father  had 
entrusted  it — ^as  well  kept  as  a  Royal  Chamber  in  the  Pyra- 
mids with  the  funeral  offerings  untouched  and  a  perpetual 
lamp  burning.  It  was  the  best  of  all  possible  places  in 
which  to  continue  my  particular  line  of  work  without  inter- 
ruption— and  I  have  stayed  there  most  of  the  time,  only 
coming  away,  as  now,  when  necessary  for  a  change  and  a 
look  at  the  world  as  the  world  lives  in  these  days." 

"  And  " — here  Mr.  Harland  hesitated,  then  went  on — 
"  Are  you  married?  " 

Santoris  lifted  his  eyes  and  regarded  his  former  college 
acquaintance  fixedly. 

"  That  question  is  unnecessary  " — ^he  said — "  You  know 
I  am  not." 

There  was  a  brief  awkward  pause.  Dr.  Brayle  looked 
up  with  a  satirical  smile. 
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"  I  do  not  entirely  understand  you  "—answered  «;»„ 
tons,  coldly-'.  But  if  you  n.ean  t  Jt  I  a^notT W  o" 
women  m  the  plural  you  are  right." 

"  Perhaps  of  the  one  woman-the  one  rare  pearl  in  the 
deep  sea  "-hmted  Dr.  Brayle.  unabashed. 

*??/'  ?;°"  ^""^  ^*"'"^  *°°  P««onal,  Brayle."  inter- 
rupted  Mr  Harland,  qJckly.  and  with  asperity-"  Santori 
your  health  1"  ^^       cantons, 

«i!l!!'!fl^  ^^'"  °^  ^'"'  *°  ^''  Hps-Santoris  did  the 
same-and  this  simple  courtesy  between  the  two  principal! 
m  the  conversation  had  the  effect  of  putting  their'suZdi! 
nate  m  his  proper  place. 

"It  seems  superfluous  to  wish  health  to  Mr.  Santoris" 

S^tons  looked  at  her  with  kindly  interest. 
Health  is  a  law.  Miss  Harland  "-he  said-"  It  is  our 
own  fault  if  we  trespass  against  it." 

"  Ah.  you  say  that  because  you  are  well  and  strong."  she 
answered,  m  a  plaintive  tone-"  But  if  you  were  afflic  ed 
and  sufrering  you  would  take  a  different  view  of  illness." 

tie  smiled,  somewhat  compassiorately 

•;  I  think  not."-he  said-"  If  I  were  afflicted  and  suf- 
fermg  as  you  say.  I  should  know  that  by  my  own  neglect 
thoughtlessness,  carelessness   or  selfishness  I  had  Sfd' 
my  orgamsation  mentally  and  physically,  and  that,  there- 
fore the  penalty  demanded  was  just  and  reasonable." 

Surely  you  do  not  maintain  that  a  man  is  responsible 
for  his  own  aj„    t3?.  ^-^  ^^  Harland-"  Tharwould 

fact  a  wretched  human  being  is  not  only  cursed  with  his 
owapoisoned  blood  b;:t  with  the  poisoned  blood  of  his  for" 
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fathers,  and,  according  to  the  latest  medical  science,  the 
very  air  and  water  swarm  with  germs  of  death  for  the 
unsuspecting  victim." 

"  Or  germs  of  life! "  said  Santoris,  quietly—"  According 
to  my  knowledge  or  '  theory,'  as  you  prefer  to  call  it,  there 
are  no  germs  of  actual  death.     There  are  germs  which 
disintegrate  effete  forms  of  matter  merely  to  allow  the 
forces  of  life  to  rebuild  them  again— and  these  may  propa- 
gate in  the  human  system  if  it  so  happens  that  the  human 
system  is  prepared  to  receive  them.     Their  devastating 
process  is  called  disease, (but  they  never  begin  their  work 
till  the  being  they  attack  has  either  wasted  a  vital  oppor- 
tunity or  neglected  a  vital  necessity.    Far  more  numerous 
are  the  beneficial  germs  of  revivifying  and  creative  power 
—and  if  these  find  place,  they  are  bound  to  conquer  those 
whose  agency  is  destructive.     It  all  depends  on  the  soil 
and  pasture  you  offer  them.    Evil  thoughts  make  evil  blood, 
and  in  evil  blood  disease  germinates  and  flourishes.    Pure 
thoughts  make  pure  blood  and  rebuild  the  cells  of  health 
and  vitality.    I  grant  you  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inherited 
disease,  but  this  could  be  prevented  in  a  great  measure  by 
making  the  marriage  of  diseased  persons  a  criminal  of- 
fence,—while  much  of  it  could  be  driven  out  by  proper  care 
in  childhood.     Unfortunately,  the  proper  care  is  seldom 
given." 

"What  would  you  call  proper  care?"  asked  Cath- 
erine. 

"Entire  absence  of  self-indulgence,  to  begin  with,"— 
he  answered—"  No  child  should  be  permitted  to  have  its 
own  way  or  expect  to  have  it.  The  first  great  lesson  of 
life  should  be  renunciation  of  self." 

A  faint  colour  crept  into  Catherine's  faded  checks.  Mr. 
Harland  fidgeted  in  his  chair. 
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afl'lt-ir.'ir  '""  """'*"•  "°  »"'  "-  ^«  '"o" 

pure  vice     A  LT^ T        ■  '"  °'  «««>nable  care  U 
fn  ordrnot  toT  *°"'<' ™*  '<»•  "«  livelihood  chiefly 

:.;tshr.d';trrr:  :r jl™  :t;  hj^^r 
andi.^;^.;"o"r:^:ttir^>«.  -'  "'"'"*  ■«- 

-«.M  Dr'  8^,'  "'Z!"'^ '»"'  '"'  ""'•  Mr.  Santoris  " 
,h.u..''''~^^y  "nfortunate  people  are  ill 
Ihrongh  no  fault  of  their  own  " 

is';^t:r.t^L7ertd^tHr:^."jr»^^ 

f»r  K  w,.        '  °"°-    I'  "»y  be  a  moral  or  a  physial 
supiwse  h,n.  to  be  bom  with  some  inherited  tl»uble    he 

in^nded  to  dwell  on  this  earth  ^'^^TC^^C. 
and  all  the  elements  of  strength  and  individual  sov 

ungrudpngly.     I  cannot  grant  you  "-and  he  smiled- 

«  inrS^STe'prnT  °'  ™'""'^'^  "  *-<'-  "-'^ 
At  that  moment  Captain  Derrick  looked  in  at  the  saloon 
door  o  remmd  ns  that  the  boat  was  still  waftiT  t„^" 
our  v,s„o,  teck  to  his  o«,  yacht.  He  rose  at^d  ^ 
a  bnefly  courteous  apology  for  having  stayed  so  W  Tnd 
we  aU  went  with  him  to  see  him  off.  'it  ^  ^  ^ 
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we  were  to  join  him  on  board  his  vessel  next  day,  and 
either  take  a  sail  with  him  along  the  island  coast  or  else 
do  the  excursion  on  foot  to  Loch  Coruisk,  which  was  a 
point  not  to  be  missed.  As  we  walked  all  together  along 
the  moonlit  deck  a  chance  moment  placed  him  by  my  side 
while  the  others  were  moving  on  ahead.  I  felt  rather 
than  saw  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  looked  up  swiftly  in  obe- 
dience to  his  compelling  glance.  There  was  a  light  of 
eloquent  meaning  in  the  expression  of  his  face,  but  he 
spoke  in  perfectly  conventional  tones : — 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you  at  last,"— he  said,  quietly— 
"  I  have  known  you  by  name— and  in  the  spirit— a  long 
time." 

I  did  not  answer.  My  heart  was  beating  rapidly  with 
an  excitation  of  nameless  joy  and  fear  commingled. 

"  To-morrow  "—he  went  on—"  we  shall  be  able  to  talk 
together,  I  hope,— I  feel  that  there  are  many  things  in 
which  we  are  mutually  interested." 

Still  I  could  not  speak. 

"  Sometimes  it  happens  "—he  continued,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  a  little—"  that  two  people  who  are  not  immediately 
conscious  of  having  met  before,  feel  on  first  introduction 
to  each  o':her  as  if  they  were  quite  old  friends.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

I  murmured  a  scarcely  audible  assent. 

He  bent  his  head  and  looked  at  me  searchingly,— a  smile 
was  on  his  lips  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  tenderness. 

"  Till  to-morrow  is  not  long  to  wait," — ^he  said—"  Not 
long— after  so  many  years !    Good-night ! " 

A  sense  of  calm  and  sweet  assurance  swept  over  me. 

"  Good-night ! "  I  answered,  with  a  smile  of  happy  re- 
sponse to  his  own—"  Till  to-morrow !  " 

We  were  close  to  the  gangway  where  the  others  already 
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stood.  In  another  couple  of  minutes  he  had  made  his 
adieux  to  our  whole  party  and  was  on  his  wav  back  to 
h.s  own  vessel.  The  boat  in  which  he  sat.  rowed  strongly 
by  our  men,  soon  disappeared  like  a  black  blot  on  the  gen- 
eral darkness  of  the  water,  yet  we  remained  for  some  time 
watchmg,  as  though  we  could  see  it  even  when  it  was  no 
longer  visible. 

"A  strange  fellow!"  said  Dr.  Brayle  when  we  moved 
away^at  last,  flmging  the  end  of  his  cigar  over  the  yacht 

\r  J°"***»'"«  °^  madness  and  genius  combined." 
Mr.  Harland  turned  quickly  upon  him. 

♦h'/r.u'""*^*'"''*''  answered-"  There's  no  madness, 
though  there  is  certainly  genius.  He's  of  the  same  mind 
as  he  was  when  I  knew  him  at  college.  There  never  was 
a  saner  or  more  brilliant  scholar." 

"It's  curious  you  should  meet  him  again  like  this."- 
said  Catherine-"  But  surely,  father,  he's  not  as  old  as  you 
arer 

^^'*  He's  about  three  and  a  half  years  younger-that's 

Dr.  Brayle  laughed. 

"I  don't  believe  it  for  a  moment!"  he  said— "I  think 
he's  playing  a  part.  He's  probably  not  the  man  you  knew 
at  Oxford  at  all."  ^ 

We  were  then  going  to  our  cabins  for  the  night,  and  Mr 
norland  paused  as  these  words  were  said  and  faced  us 

"He  is  the  man! "—he  said,  emphatically—"  I  had  my 
doubts  of  him  at  first,  but  I  was  wrong.  As  for  '  playing 
a  part.'  that  would  be  impossible  to  him.  He  is  absolutely 
truthful— aUnost  to  the  verge  of  cruelty  I "  A  curious  ex- 
pression came  into  his  eyes,  as  of  hidden  fear.  "  In  one 
way  I  am  glad  to  have  met  him  again— in  another  I  am 
sorry.    For  he  is  a  disturber  of  the  comfortable  peace  of 
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convention..    You  "-here  he  regarded  me  suddenly,  as  if 
he  had  almost  forgotten  my  presence^"  will  like  him.    You 
have  many  ideas  in  common  and  will  be  sure  to  get  on  well 
together.    As  for  me.  I  am  his  direct  opposite.-the  two 
poles  are  not  wider  apart  than  we  are  in  our  feelings,  senti- 
inrnt.  and  bel.efs."    He  paused,  seeming  to  be  troubled 
Dy  the  passmg  cloud  of  some  painful  thought— then  he 
went  on-"  There  is  one  thing  I  should  perhaps  explain, 
especially  to  you.  Brayle.  to  save  useless  argument.    It  is 
of  course,  a  '  craze  '-but  craze  or  not.  he  is  absolutely  im- 
movable on  one  point  which  he  calls  the  great  Fact  of 

.t!^T    A  lu^V'  *"''  '""  ^  "°  Death.-that  Life  is 
eternal  and  therefore  m  all  its  forms  indestructible  " 

In*  n^^'J"^  ?T'^*'  ^^''^^  ''""'""«  ^~™  the  common 
lot  of  mortals?  "  asked  Dr.  Brayle.  with  a  touch  of  derision. 

Harlln  «  *T?  u-  '°™"°"  '°* '  *^'°««ther  "-replied  Mr. 
Harland-  For  him,  each  individual  life  is  a  perpetual 
succession  of  progressive  clianges.  and  he  holds  that  a 
change  M  never  and  can  never  be  made  till  the  person  con- 
cenied  has  prepared  the  next  '  costume '  or  mortal  present- 

be  mid r*"*"  ''  "^'^''   exclaimed  Catherine.    "He  must 
I  smiled. 

"  Then  I  am  mad  too."-I  said-"  For  I  believe  as  he 
docs.    May  I  say  good-night? " 

And  with  that  I  left  them,  glad  to  be  alone  with  myself 
and  my  heart's  secret  rapture. 
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PraracT  happiness  is  the  soul's  acceptance  of  a  sense  of 
joy  without  question.    And  this  is  what  I  felt  through  al 
my  bemg  on  thai  ..ever-to-be- forgotten  night.    Just  as  a 
tree  may  be  glad  of  the  soft  wind  blowing  its  leives.  or  a 

t'Vl  -^^  ^"'  "^^  '*J°'*="  •"  *^«  ^»""th  of  the  sun 
to  which  ,t  opens  Its  golden  heart  without  either  being  able 

light  and  exquisite  felicity  which  could  have  no  explanation 
or  analysis.  I  did  not  try  to  think,-it  was  enougS  TZ 
simp^  to  BE.  I  r^hsed,  of  course,  that  with  the  Harlands 
and  their  two  paid  attendants,  the  materialist  Dr.  Brayle 
and  the  secretarial  machine.  Swinton.  Rafel  Santoris  could 
have  nothing  m  common.^nd  as  I  know,  by  daily  exoeri- 
ence.  that  not  even  the  most  trifling  event  happens  wXut 
a  predestined  cause  for  its  occurrence  and  a  purpose  in 

touch  with  us  at  all  was  to  be  fotmd  in  connection,  through 
some  niysterious  intuition,  with  myself.  However,  as  I 
say,  I  did  not  think  about  it,-I  was  content  to  breathe 
the  invigorating  air  of  peace  and  serenity  in  which  my  spirit 
seemed  to  float  on  wings.  I  slept  like  a  child  who  is  only 
tired  out  with  play  and  pleasure,-!  woke  like  a  child  to 
whom  the  world  is  all  new  and  brimful  of  beauty  That 
It  was  a  sunny  day  seemed  right  and  natural-clouds  and 
ram  could  hardly  have  penetrated  the  brilliant  atmosphere 
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in  which  I  lived  „i  ^^^     j 

my  own  creating,  of  course  an!!  T    f  **""'?•««  of 

b.  disturbs,  r^^orrrr:LzrtC"i"sZ,T/'' 

broken  on  a  dLLe^oW   T     ^"^  '""'  '^''^  "^ 

as  ''^i:^::^,  t:  '^  r r  '^ "°  ™- 

-Ming  in  love'-conve^  a"^^'.*'  "'Z  '^'•'«'°" 
"»  world  gcneraUy^r-r;-     'no    o^  >"«"""' 

inspired  by  a  n,«h«U  Je  oj  tir  l^n^Tl'r' 
Phy  their  instruments  together  in^L  LT  *'"'  '° 
felt  that  he  and  I  harf  mT^       ■  ''  •""■  "«"  «>  I 

Ja'crui^ITas  ^^u^j*  ■;'-!:  «f  --  -y 
a  blue  sky  as  by  niebt  with^,.  ^  •  '""*'"'  "»<'"• 
ing  it,  outline  S  tZ  s4t Td""™  "*"«  '^"- 

»a,se^wi:hr.i^trh^rri^.^-. 
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pletcly  gave  way,  sobbing,  laughing  and  gasping  for  breath 
ma  manner  which  showed  her  to  be  quite' unhinged  and 
swept  from  self-control.    Dr.  Brayle  took  her  at  once  in 

and  dowji  m  the  saloon  with  an  angry  face  and  brooding 
eyes.  He  looked  at  me  where  I  stood  waiting,  ready 
dressed  for  the  excursion  of  the  day.  and  said: 

worse"  T^  ^°'  '"  '^''  ^°'^-  ^"*^^""«  S'''  ^°«-se  and 
worse.    Her  nerves  tear  her  to  pieces  " 

R.^'vf '  ,f  ""^ V"*""  *°  ^°  '°'"-^  answered-"  And  Dr. 
Urayle  allows  her  to  give  them  their  way." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

an^Trdo^ststt.^^^^'""^^  ^^^^-"^"*  ''^  ^--' 
"To  keep  his  patients,"-!  hinted,  with  a  smile. 
He  turned  on  his  heel  and  faced  me 
"Well  now.  come!"  he  said-"  Could  you  cure  her?" 

"B„.  ri^  '"xf"^  ^"  '"  *^^  beginning,"-!  replied. 

But  hardly  now.    No  one  can  cure  her  now  but  herself." 
He  paced  up  and  down  again. 

sniH^^'r^""''  ^  f  1"  *°  «^°  ^'^^  "^  *°  ^«>*  Santoris,"  he 
said—   !'m  sure  of  that." 

" Shall  we  put  it  off?"  !  suggested. 

His  eyebrows  went  up  in  surprise  at  me. 

"Why  no,  certainly  not.  !t  will  be  a  change  for  you  and 
a  pleasure  of  which  !  would  not  deprive  you.  Besides  ! 
want  to  go  myself.    But  Catherine " 

Dr.  Brayle  here  entered  the  saloon  with  his  softest  step 
and  most  professional  manner. 

"Miss  Harland  is  better  now."-he  said-" She  will  be 
quite  calm  m  a  few  minutes.  But  she  must  remain  quiet. 
I^  will  not  be  safe  for  her  to  attempt  any  excursion  to- 
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You  won't  come    then  ? "    o«j 

the  thing;  tt  dZ  11   %f  "*°"'  *""  '■y  ""«  of 

»g  «hough.s."irv:^'"g,,tsrets'd   'hT  '"^""'■ 
him  again  bMlay."        ^  " "  *'  ■"'  <'"='<'«'  "<>«  to  see 

"Do  yon  consider  Iiis  influence  harniW?"  t 
somewhat  amused.  nam  Jul?     I  quened, 

col^y-'j^d  hLTnto  ""''"-°'-  ^"^''  »-'™'. 

a«.Lwi.;L«TLrero;ci:cL"ir  """"^ 

ble  theorists."  "*  ^"°"y  irresponsi- 

The  colour  burned  in  my  cheeks. 

quieJr'"p"'^T  ""'J".  '**''  '^'^«°'^'  °^  course/'-I  said 

He  smiled  a  superior  smile 

"  Th.«  is  no  harm  in  you,"_he  answered,  condescoul. 
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wot''::"  V  "  T  '^'"'^  ^^"'  >^°"  "^*'-y°«  ««  only  a 
IhTf,  Very  clever-very  charming-and  full  of  the  most 
delightful  fancies.-but  weighted  (fortunately)  with  the  re- 
s  notions  of  your  sex.  I  mean  no  offence.  I  assure  you.- 
but  a  woman's  views.'  whatever  they  ar-  are  never  ac 
cepted  by  rational  beings."  ^ 

I  laughed. 

"I  see!    And  rational  beings  must  alwayrbe  men!"  I 
u""  *"  ^"'*®  certain  of  that ?  " 

"  In  the  fact  that  men  ordain  the  world's  government 
and  progress,  you  have  your  answer."-he  replied. 

Alas,  poor  world!"  I  murmured-"  Sometimes  it  re- 
bels against  the  '  rationalism  '  of  its  rulers!  " 

Just  then  Mr.  Harland  called  me.  and  I  hastened  to  join 
him  and  Captain  Derrick.  The  boat  which  was  waiting 
for  us  was  manned  by  four  sailors  who  wore  white 
jerseys  trimmed  with  scarlet,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
yacht  to  which  they  belonged-the  'Dream.'  These  men 
were  dark-skinned  and  dark-.yed.-we  took  them  at  first 

fL^T-^"""  T  ^'''^''  ^"'  '^'^  '""^^^  °"t  to  be  from 
Egypt.    They  saluted  us.  but  did  not  speak,  and  as  soon 

as  we  were  seated,  pulled  swiftly  away  across  the  water. 
Captain  Derrick  watched  their  movements  with  great  in- 
terest  and  curiosity. 

H^ZT ^"^^  ^?  '"  ?°''  <^haps."-he  said,  aside  to  Mr. 

Harland--   Look  at  their  muscular  arms!    I  suppose  they 

don  t  speak  a  word  of  English." 
Mr.  Harland  thereupon  tried  one  of  them  with  a  remark 

about  the  weather.    The  man  smiled-and  the  sudden  gleam 

of  his  white  teeth  gave  a  wonderful  light  and  charm  to  his 

naturally  grave  cast  of  countenance. 
"Beautiful  day !  "-he  said.-"  Very  happy  sky ! " 
This  expression  '  happy  sky '  attracted  me.    It  recalled 
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to  my  mind  a  phrase  I  had  once  read  in  the  transktion  of 
an  mscription  found  in  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus-"  The 
peace  of  the  morning  befriend  thee,  and  the  light  of  the 
sunset  and  the  happiness  of  the  sky."  The  words  rang  in 
my  ears  with  an  odd  familiarity,  like  the  verse  of  some 
poem  loved  and  learned  by  heart  in  childhood. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  we  were  alongside  the  '  Dream ' 
and  soon  on  board,  where  Rafel  Santoris  received  us  with 
kindly  courtesy  and  warmth  of  welcome.  He  expressed 
polite  regret  at  the  absence  of  Miss  Harland-none  for 
that  of  Dr.  Brayle  or  Mr.  Swinton-and  then  introduced 
us  to  his  captain,  an  Italian  named  Marino  Fazio,  of  whom 
bantoris  said  to  us,  smilingly :— 

fn'i5l!l^. '"'!"''''  ^'  '^'"  *'  *  skipper-and  he  needs 
L     'n!\V     ."'^"^&«"^"t  of  such  a  vessel  as  this. 
He  will  take  Captam  Derrick  in  his  charge  and  explain  to 
him  the  mystery  of  our  brilliant  appearance  at  night,  and 
also  the  secret  of  our  sailing  without  wind." 
Fazio  saluted,  and  smiled  a  cheerful  response 
Are  you  ready  to  start  now? "  he  asked,  speakinjr  verv 
good  English  with  just  the  slightest  trace  of  a  foreign 
accent.  " 

"Perfectly!" 

Fazio  lifted  his  hand  Vith  a  sign  to  the  man  at  the  wheel 

ttrsHirr'"*  '""*  *  ^^  ^"^^^  ^«^"  *°  '"^^^^^  Without 

the  slightest  noise,-w,thout  the  grinding  of  ropes,  or  rat- 
thng  of  chains,  or  creaking  boards,  she  s^/ung  gracefully 
rour.d  and  began  to  glide  through  the  water  with  a  swift- 
ness that  was  almost  incredible.  The  sails  filled,  though 
the  air  was  intensely  warm  and  stirless-an  air  in  which 
any  ordinary  schooner  would  have  been  hopelessly  be- 
calmed.-and  almost  before  we  knew  it  we  were  out  of 
Loch  Scavaig  and  flying  as  though  borne  on  the  wings  of 
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some  great  white  bird,  all  alone  the  wiM  nnH    -^ 
coast  of  Skye  towards  Loch  BrLadair   OnJ^  ^^^^^^^ 

well  as  the  most  perfect  convenience,  and  I  saw  Mr  Har- 
hnd  ga.mg  about  him  in  utter  amazement  at  thVeleS^I, 
sump  uousness  of  his  surroundings.    Santoris  showed  ufa" 
fZd     '""^'  "^  ■■"*  '"  •"  """  «■'  "«  of  ■)-'«  an  oM 

"  You  know  the  familiar  axiom,"— he  said—" '  a„,  ,u- 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well  •    T       Dr»  '^^  ^  ^ 
first  of  aU  nothing  but  a  drea^^my  I^i.,  ^riset"" 
work  wuA  Fazio  and  made  it  a  reality.    Owi^  .„  LTJs 

TJoll  tj"'  '"  "■"'"  "•  ™""^'  «'«  w"-  .0  serve" 
ZZ  °"  "°'""  P°""-  »'  have  no  blackening  smoke  or 
steam,  so  that  our  furniture  and  fittings  are  preserve!  from 

del  rately  pamted,  as  you  see,"-here  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  apartment  mentioned,  and  w.  stepped  into  it  as  too 
a  fa.ry  palace.  It  was  much  loftier  tZ  the  ml  yacW 
«Ioo„,  and  on  all  sides  the  windows  were  oval  shaped  se 
m  between  the  most  exquisitely  painted  panels  of  st*^;:' 
evKiently  the  work  of  some  great  artist.  OverheadThe 
mlmg  was  draped  with  pale  turquoise  blue  silk  fo^t '  a 
canopy,  wh,ch  was  gathered  in  rich  folds  on  all  four  "des 
*"""«  ■","'  «■"■•'  a  crysul  lamp  in  the  shape  of  a  star 

«  MW  J^^   ?        ""  *°  •"'  J"""  'ather's  fortune." 
My  fathers  fortune  was  made  to  be  used,"  answered 
Santons,  with  perfect  good-hnmour-"  And  I  thS  het 
P"f.^y  satisfied  with  my  mode  of  expending  itttve,^. 
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little  of  it  has  been  touched.    I  have  made  my  own  fortune." 
"Indeed!    How?"   And  Harland  looked  as  he  evidently 
felt,  keenly  interested. 

^^  "Ah,  that's  asking  too  much  of  me! "  laughed  Santoris. 
"  You  may  be  satisfied,  however,  that  it's  not  through  de- 
frauding my  neighbours.  It's  comparatively  easv  to  be  rich 
if  you  have  coaxed  any  of  Mother  Nature's  secrets  out  of 
her.  She  is  very  kind  to  her  children,  if  they  are  kind 
to  her,— in  fact,  she  spoils  them,  for  the  more  they  ask  of 
her  the  more  she  gives.  Besides,  every  man  should  make 
his  own  money  even  i'f  he  inherits  wealth,— it  is  the  only 
way  to  feel  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  beautiful,  ever-working 
worid."  * 

He  preceded  us  out  of  the  saloon  and  showed  us  the 
state-rooms,  of  which  there  were  five,  daintily  furnished  in 
white  and  blue  and  white  and  rose. 

These  are  for  my  guests  when  I  have  any,"  he  said, 
"  which  is  very  seldom.  This  for  a  princess— if  ever  one 
should  honour  me  with  her  presence ! " 

And  he  opened  a  door  on  his  right,  through  which  we 
peered  into  a  long,  lovely  room,  gleaming  with  iridescent 
hues  and  sparkling  with  touches  of  gold  and  crystal.  The 
bed  was  draped  with  cloudy  lace  through  which  a  shimmer 
of  pale  rose-colour  made  itself  visible,  and  the  carpet  of 
dark  moss-green  formed  a  perfect  setting  for  the  quaintly 
shaped  furniture,  which  was  all  of  sandal-wood  inlaid  with 
ivory.  On  a  small  table  of  carved  ivory  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  lay  a  bunch  of  Madonna  lilies  tied  with  a  finely 
twisted  cord  of  gold.  We  murmured  our  admiration,  and 
Santoris  addressed  himself  directly  to  me  for  the  first  time 
since  we  had  come  on  board. 

"Will  you  go  in  and  rest  for  a  while  till  luncheon?" 
he  said—"  I  placed  the  lilies  there  for  your  acceptance." 
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The  colour  rushed  to  my  cheeks,~I  looked  up  at  him 
m  a  little  wonderment. 

"  But  I  am  not  a  princess  f " 

His  eyes  smiled  down  into  mine. 
No?    Then  I  must  have  dreamed  you  were! " 

My  heart  gave  a  quick  throb,— some  memory  touched 
my  bram,  but  what  it  was  I  could  not  tell.  Mr.  Harland 
glanced  at  me  and  laughed. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  the  other  day?"  he  said— "Did 
I  not  call  you  the  princess  of  a  fairy  tale?  I  was  not  far 
wrong!" 

They  left  me  to  myself  then,  and  as  I  stood  alone  in 
the  beautiful  room  which  had  thus  been  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal, a  curious  feeling  came  over  me  that  these  luxurious 
surroundings  were,  after  all,  not  new  to  my  experience.    I 
had  been  accustomed  to  them  for  a  great  part  of  my  life. 
Stay !— how  foolish  of  me!—' a  great  part  of  my  life  '?— 
then  what  part  of  it  ?    I  briefly  reviewed  my  own  career,— 
a  difficult  and  solitary  childhood,— the  hard  and  uphill  work 
which  became  my  lot  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  to  work 
at  all,— incessant  study,  and  certainly  no  surplus  of  riches. 
Then  where  had  I  known  luxury?    I  sank  into  a  chair 
dreamily  considering.    The  floating  scent  of  sandal-wood 
and  the  perfume  of  lilies  commingled  was  like  the  breath  of 
an  odorous  garden  in  the  East,  familiar  to  me  long  ago, 
and  as  I  sat  musing  I  became  conscious  of  a  sudden  inrush 
of  power  and  sense  of  dominance  which  lifted  me  as  it 
were  above  myself,  as  though  I  had,  without  any  warning 
been  given  the  full  control  of  a  great  kingdom  and  its 
people.    Catching  sight  of  my  own  reflection  in  an  opposite 
mirror,  I  was  startled  and  almost  afraid  at  the  expression 
of  my  face,  the  proud  light  in  my  eyes,  the  smile  on  my 
lips.  ' 
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"  What  am  I  thinking  of  I  "  I  said,  half  aloud-"  I  an 
not  my  true  self  to-day.-some  remnant  of  a  cast-off  pride 
has  ansen  m  me  and  made  me  less  of  a  humble  student 
I  must  not  yield  to  this  overpowering  demand  on  my  soul 
—It  IS  surely  an  evil  suggestion  which  asserts  itself  like  the 
warning  pain  or  fever  of  an  impending  disease.  Can  it  be 
the  influence  of  Santoris  ?   No  I-I  will  never  believe  it  I  " 

And  yet  a  vague  uneasiness  beset  me,  and  I  rose  and 
paced  about  restlessly,_then  pausing  where  the  lovely  Ma- 
donna lilies  lay  on  the  ivory  table.  I  remembered  they  had 
been  put  there  for  me.  I  raised  them  gently,  inhaling  their 
delicious  fragrance,  and  as  I  did  so.  saw,  lying  immediately 
underneath  them,  a  golden  Cross  of  a  mystic  shape  I  knew 
well.~ts  upper  half  set  on  the  face  of  a  seven-pointed 
Star,  also  of  gold.  With  joy  I  took  it  up  and  kSsed  it 
reverently,  and  as  I  compared  it  with  the  one  I  always  se- 

Td ^.7  °".7  °^"  P*"°"'  ^  ^'"^  '^'  ^^  ^«  well, 
and  that  I  need  have  no  distrust  of  Rafel  Santoris.    No 

mjunous  effect  on  my  mind  could  possibly  be  exerted  by 
his  mfluenc^and  I  was  thrown  back  on  myself  for  a  due 
to  that  singular  wave  of  feeling,  so  eYitirely  contrary  to 
my  own  disposition,  which  had  for  a  moment  overwhelmed 
me.    I  could  not  trace  its  source,  but  I  speedily  conquered 
It.    Fastening  one  of  the  snowy  lilies  in  my  waistband,  as 
a  contrast  to  the  bright  bit  of  bell-heather  which  I  cher- 
ished even  more  than  if  it  were  a  jewel,  I  presently  went 
up  on  deck   where  I  found  my  host.  Mr.  Harland,  Cap- 
together'"      ^"'^   ^^"""^  ^^''°  ^"  ^^^'^'"^  animatedly 
"  The  mystery  is  cleared  up."-said  Mr.  Harland,  ad- 
dressing me  as  I  approached-"  Captain  Derriclr  is  satisfied. 
He  has  learned  how  one  of  the  finest  schooners  he  has  ever 
seen  can  make  full  speed  in  any  weather  without  wind  " 
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Oh  no.  I  haven't  learned  how  to  do  it,— I'm  a  lone 
way  off  that! "-said  Derrick,  good-humouredly-" But 
I  ve  seen  how  it's  done.  And  it's  marvellous!  If  that  in- 
vention could  be  applied  to  all  ships " 

.i,"1:^'r!!?  ^?M  °^  *"  '*  ^°"^^  ^  "*«««*^  to  instruct 
he  shipbuilders!  "-put  in  Fazio-"  They  would  have  to 
learn  their  trade  all  over  again.  Our  yacht  looks  as  though 
she  were  built  on  the  same  lines  as  all  yachts.-but  you 
know— you  have  seen— she  is  entirely  different!  " 

Captain  Derrick  gave  a  nod  of  grave  emphasis.    Santoris 
meantime  had  come  to  my  side.    Our  glances  met,-he  saw 
that  I  had  received  and  understood  the  message  of  the  lilies 
and  a  light  and  colour  came  into  his  eyes  that  made  thenJ 
beautiful. 

"Men  have  not  yet  fully  enjoyed  their  heritage,"  he 
said,  taking  up  the  conversation— "  Our  yacht's  motive 
power  seems  complex,  but  in  reality  it  is  very  simple,-and 
the  same  force  which  propels  this  light  vessel  would  propel 
the  biggest  liner  afloat.    Natur-  has  given  us  all  the  ma- 
terials for  every  kind  of  work  and  progress,  physical  and 
mental— but  because  we  Jo  not  at  once  comprehend  them 
we  deny  their  uses.     Nothing  in  the  air,  earth  or  water 
exists  which  we  may  not  press  into  our  service,— and  it  is 
in  the  study  of  natural  forces  that  we  find  our  conquest. 
What  hundreds  of  years  it  took  us  to  discover  the  wonders 
of  steam!- how  the  discoverer  was  mocked  and  laughed 
at!— yet  it  was  not  really  '  wonderful '—it  was  always 
there,  waitmg  to  be  employed,  and  wasted  by  mere  lack  of 
human  effort.    One  can  say  the  same  of  electricity,  some- 
times caUcd  'miraculous'— it  is  no  miracle,  but  perfectiy 
common  and  natural,  only  we  have,  until  now,  failed  to 
aK)Iy  It  to  our  needs,-«nd  even  when  wider  disclosures  of 
saencc  are  being  made  to  us  every  day,  we  still  bar  knowl- 
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^ge  by  obstinacy,  and  renwii„  i„  ignorance  rather  than 
learn  A  few  grains  m  weight  of  hydrogen  have  power 
tZ'llrJ',  a  -UHoj,  tons  to  a  heighf  of  .oreTn 
three  hundred  feet.-and  if  we  could  only  find  a  way  to 
liberate  economically  and  with  discretion  the  vario„sTrc« 
which  Spint  and  Matter  contain,  we  might  change  S^ 
whole  occupation  of  man  and  make  of  him  less  a  laL  e 
Uum  thjnker.  less  mortal  than  angel!  The  wildest  fairy- 
tales  might  come  true,  and  earth  be  transformed  into  a 

c^„^^^J.J^^"  ^°'*."°''"*  P^^'^'  '"  »  ^^^•'"Weful  of 
concentrated  fuel  we  pight  take  the  largest  ship  across  the 

^  .»r''"-  .'^'  ''  "*  ^°"^^  °"^^  «"<^  -  '-y^    Some 
think  they  are  finding  it " 

"You.  for  example?  "-suggested  Mr.  Harland. 
He  laughed. 

f.^^i!l^  •  I*  "^Y*  'f^  ^'-  "*'^*"^  ^^  I  ^°"owed.    Cap. 

fr^n^"".   '.f  °J  ""^  ^^  "  ^^«^*  *^~'d  of  him.  had 

amnged  to  take  his  luncheon  with  Fazio  and  the  other 

officers  of  the  crew  apart.    We  were  waited  upon  by  dark- 

skimied  men  attired  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  East 

who  performed  their  duties  with  noiseless  grace  and  swift: 

ness.    The  j^cht  had  for  some  time  slackened  speed,  and 

appeared  to  be  merely  floating  lazily  on  the  surf^of  the 

adm  water     We  were  told  she  could  always  do  this  and 

make  almost  imperceptible  headway,  provided  there  was  no 

impending  storm  in  the  air.     It  seemed  as  if  we  were 

scarcely  moving,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  surrounding 

us  expressed  the  most  delicious  tranquillity.    The  luncheon 

prepared  for  us  was  of  the  daintiest  and  most  elegant 

description  and  Mr.  Harland.  who  on  account  of  hH- 

hcalth  seldom  had  any  appetite,  enjoyed  it  with  a  zest 
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and   heartiness   I   had   never   «»m   ui^   j-    . 

^;Why  f„,  ™.  i„  p.„i,^,  „  ,„^^  jj^^_  ^^ 

"  Because  you  need  if-answered  Santoris-"  M,  H-, 
fellow,  you  are  not  in  the  best  of  health  TTh     "  ^ 

I  looked  up  eagerly. 

T  Jl^'  "  ''^'  ^'  *°°'  ^^«  thought/'-I  said-"onlv 
I  dared  not  express  it  1"  ^"'y 

wii  witn  all  your  boldness,  you  are  full  of  mere  theorie. 
and  theories  never  mad.  an  ill  man  weU  yet."  ^~ 

^^tons  exchang«,  a  swift  glance  with  me.    Then  he 

;•  Thwry  without  practice  is.  of  course,  usele«i,"_j,e  said 
object  les«,n?"  ^"I  "=«»*«■»»  »erve  you  a.  an 

"s.»^:a'j:«r:r.irh„«tt"tm^?-«- ' 
»d  contempbtion.  ^u.::rs.^'z:^^^ 
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forego  many  of  the  world's  pleasures  she  can  be  made  happy^ 

;;  Are  they  '  nothings  7  "-interrupted  Santoris. 
1  o  busmess  men  they  are " 

"And  business  itself?    Is  it  not  also  from  some  points 
of  view  a  '  nothing '  ?  "  *^   " 

wiii  IT"""''  '^  r"  "'  «^°'"«  *°  ^  '  transcendental  *  I 

lauglH-   What  I  wish  to  say  is  merely  thi^that  my  little 
fnend  here,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  esteem,  let  mTaIre 

coL^"  "1  '^"^  ^P*"*  °'  ^°""'"«f  *"  opinion  of  th^ 
conduion  o  a  man  like  myself,  nor  can  she  judge  of  the 
reatment  likely  to  benefit  me.  She  does  no  e/^  know 
the  nature  of  my  illness-but  I  can  see  that  she  has  uL^ 
a  dislike  to  my  physician,  Brayle " 

auiiilv'''V*^', ''''"''''''  ^''  ««'-J^"d."-I  interrupted, 
quickly-   I  merely  trust  to  a  guiding  instinct  which  tells 

renliSr^"'  "^'f  "^^  '^'  ^"^^^^  »  "«*  sincere,"-he 
replied^"  And  you  hardly  think  him  clever.    But    f  you 

would  consider  the  point  logically-you  might  enquire  what 

motive  could  he  possibly  have  for  playing  L  huZgZJth 

Santoris  smiled. 

"  Oh,  man  of  '  business ' !    You  can  ask  that  >  " 

tir^'aTd  Mr'R',"!l  ''  ^""^^-n-the  servants  had  re- 
tired^and  Mr.  Harlapd  was  sipping  his  coflfet  and  smoking 

;  You  can  ask  t'.a,  ^ "  he  ^^^^.  you.  a  miHicnaire. 
w^one  daughter  wno  is  your  sole  heiress,  can  ask  X 
mot«.e  .  man  like  Brayle.-worldly.  calculating  and  S 
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out  heart-has  in  keeping  you  both-both.  I  say-you  and 
your  daughter  equally-in  his  medical  clutches  >  " 

If  I  thought he  began-then  he  broke  off.  Pres- 
ently he  resumed-"  You  are  not  aware  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  Santons.  Wizard  and  scientist  as  you  are  you 
cannot  know  everything!  I  need  constant  meilical  attend- 
ance— ^and  my  disease  is  incurable " 

"No!"— said  Santoris,  quietly— "  Not  incurable." 
^^  A  sudden  hope  illumined  Harland's  worn  and  haggard 

WnZ^'V^r'"/?/    ^"'""'"^  «°°^  ^^"°^'  y°"  do"'t  even 
know  what  it  is ! " 

"  I  do.  I  also  know  how  it  began,  and  when.— how  it 
has  progressed,  and  how  it  will  end.  I  know.  too.  how  it 
can  be  checked-<:ut  off  in  its  development,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed.-but  the  cure  would  depend  on  yourself  more  than 
on  Dr.  Brayle  or  any  other  physician.  At  present  no  good 
>s  bemg  done  and  much  harm.  For  instance,  you  are  in 
pam  now  ? 

"  I  am — but  how  can  you  tell  ? " 

"  By  the  small,  almost  imperceptible  lines  on  your  face 
which  contract  quite  unconsciously  to  youi.  .If.    I  can  stop 
that  dreary  suffering  at  once  for  you.  if  you  will  let  me." 
«™-i?-       r?  '^f^'  ^''"'  certainly!"  and  Mr.  Harland 
Sies  "  ■"''  ^"^  ^  ''''"''  ^""^  over-estimate  your 

;;  I  was  never  a  boaster,  "-replied  Santoris.  cheerfully 
--But  you  shall  keep  whatever  opinion  you  like  of  me" 
And  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  tiny  crystal  phial  set  in 
a  sheath  of  gold.  "  A  touch  of  this  in  your  glass  of  wine 
will  make  you  feel  a  new  man." 

We  watched  him  with  strained  attention  as  he  carefully 
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allowed  two  small  drops  of  liquid,  bright  and  clear  as  dew 
to  fall  one  after  the  other  into  Mr.  Harland's  glass. 

"  Now,"— he  continued—"  drink  without  fear,  and  say 
good-bye  to  all  pain  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours  " 

With  a  docility  quite  unusual  to  him  Mr.  Harland  obeyed. 
May  I  go  on  smoking? "  he  asked. 

"  You  may." 

A  minute  passed,  and  Mr.  Harland's  face  expressed  a 
sudden  surprise  and  relief. 

"Well!  What  now?"  asked  Santoris-"  How  is  the 
pam?"  « 

"Gone!"  he  answered— "I  can  hardly  believe  it— but 
Im  bound  to  admit  it!" 

"  That's  right!    And  it  will  not  come  back— not  to-day 
at   any    rate,    nor   to-morrow.     Shall    we   go   on    deck 

We  assented.  As  we  left  the  saloon  he  said : 
"  You  must  see  the  glow  of  the  sunset  over  Loch  Coruis'c 
It  s  always  a  fine  sight  and  it  promises  to  be  specially  fine 
this  evemng,— there  are  so  many  picturesque  clouds  float- 
mg  about.  We  are  turning  back  to  Loch  Scavaig,-and 
when  we  get  there  we  can  land  and  do  the  rest  of  the 
excursion  on  foot.  It's  not  much  of  a  climb;  will  you 
feel  equal  to  it?"  ^ 

This  question  he  put  to  me  personally. 
I  smiled. 

"Of  course!  I  feel  equal  to  anything!  Besides,  I've 
been  very  lazy  on  board  the  '  Diana,'  taking  no  real  exer- 
ase.    A  walk  will  do  me  good." 

Mr.  Harland  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  long  reclining 
ch«rs  which  were  placed  temptingly  under  an  awning  on 

;.!r'T  u '!  ^^^  '^*'"*  *='**"*"  '^^  ^«  ^««*  more  composed 
tiian  1  had  ever  seen  it. 
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hc'l^S"^'?"*^/""  ^?  "*'  "'  "^«'«»''  SantorisI"- 
he  said—   I  wish  you'd  let  me  have  a  supply  I" 

Santons  stood  looking  down  upon  him  kindly 

r™^  ""^"^"^  "°'  ^  '^^'  ^°'  -^^^''-^^^  answered-" The 

extreme  caut.  but  m  umnstructed  hands  it  is  dangerous 

Ike'^ViL^V.!""''''  "^""  ""^*  *^  ^-"'  t-e 
(hke  a^l  thmgs  taken  m  excess)  it  can  destroy  them.    More- 

over  ,t  wou  d  not  agree  with  Dr.  Brayle's  medicines." 
^^  You  really  and  truly  think  Brayle  an  impostor?  " 
Impostor  is  a  strong  word !   No  f_I  will  give  him  credit 
for  behevmg  m  himself  up  to  a  certain  point.    But  of  course 
he  knows  that  the  so-called  '  electric  '  tr^tment  he  i  S 
to  your  daughter  is  perfectly  worthless,  just  as  he  Lw! 
that  she  is  not  really  ill." 
"Not  really  ill!" 

a  ^ret^hH^^''71  '^""''^  "^  '"  ^"  ''^''  ^»?''«  ^  ^^^^ 
a  secret  thnll  of  satisfaction.  "  Why.  she's  been  a  misera- 
ble, querulous  invalid  for  years " 

ral?""  t'  l"""^'  °^  ^"  *"^««»«»t  to  a  worthless 
a^it7  ^^^"''  '"''"'^-    "^°"  ^*'  '  "^^^  ^1 

h/wl!'''"'i  *«ton«hed.  How  did  he  know,  how  could 
he  know,  the  mtimate  details  of  a  life  like  Catherine's 
^.di  could  scarcely  be  of  interest  to  a  man  such  is  he 
WHS  r 

"Your  daughter's  trouble  is  written  on  her  face  "-he 
werit  on-"  Warped  aflFcctions.  slain  desires,  disappoi^ 

tr^Ki'Tlr*^"'  '^'  ''""«***  "°'  'h*  ^'W  'o  turT these 
troubles  to  blessings.    Therefore  they  resemble  an  army^I 

malarious  germs  which  are  eating  away  her  moral  fibre. 

Brayle  knows  that  what  she  needs  is  the  belief  that  some- 

one  has  an  interest  not  only  in  her,  but  in  the  particularly 
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morbid  view  she  has  taught  herself  to  take  of  life.  He  is 
actively  showing  that  interest.  The  rest  is  easy,— and  wiU 
be  easier  when— well  I— when  you  are  gone." 

Mr.  Harland  was  silent,  drawing  slow  whiffs  from  his 
cigar.    After  a  long  pause,  he  said — 

"You  are  prejudiced,  and  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 
You  only  saw  the  man  for  a  few  minutes  last  night,  and 
you  know  nothing  of  him " 

"  Nothing,— except  what  he  is  bound  to  reveal,"— an- 
swered Santoris. 
"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  You  will  not  believe  me  if  I  tell  you,"— and  Santoris, 
drawing  a  chair  close  to  mine,  sat  down,—"  Yet  I  am  sure 
this  lady,  who  is  your  friend  and  guest,  will  corroborate 
what  I  say,— though,  of  course,  you  will  not  believe  herl 
In  fact,  my  dear  Harland,  as  you  have  schooled  yourself 
to  believe  nothing,  why  urge  me  to  point  out  a  truth  you 
decline  to  accept?  Had  you  lived  in  the  time  of  Galileo 
you  would  have  been  one  of  his  torturers! " 

"  I  ask  you  to  explain,"  said  Mr.  Harland,  with  a  touch 
of  pique—"  Whether  I  accept  your  explanation  or  not  is 
my  own  affair." 

"Quite!"  agreed  Santoris,  with  a  slight  smile— "As  I 
told  you  long  ago  at  Oxford,  a  man's  life  is  his  own  affair 
entirely.  He  can  do  what  he  likes  with  it.  But  he  can 
no  more  command  the  result  of  what  he  does  with  it  than 
the  sun  can  conceal  its  rays.  Each  individual  human  being, 
male  and  female  alike,  moves  unconsciously  in  the  light  of 
self-revealment,  as  though  all  his  or  her  faults  and  virtues 
were  reflected  like  the  colours  in  a  prism,  or  were  set  out 
in  a  window  for  passers-by  to  gaze  upon.  Fortunately  for 
the  general  peace  of  society,  however,  most  passers-by  arc 
not  gifted  with  the  sight  to  see  the  involuntory  display." 
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"LdT'm^  »n  enigmas."  said  Harland,  impaticntly- 
And  I  m  not  good  at  guessing  them  "  »~        / 

Santoris  regarded  him  fixedly.    His  eyes  were  luminous 
and  compassionate.  ■•"uukmb 

"The  simplest  truths  are  to  you  'eniemas'"  h.  «ij 
«««.ful.y-"  A  pity  it  is  .01  You  a*  SHhat'  C^ 
wh«  say  a  man  is .  tound  to  reveal  himself.'  Thl  p.^ 
of  «lf.reveahnent  accompanies  self  existence,  as  rSZ 
the  fragrance  of  a  rose  accompanies  its  opening  petab    Yo^ 

n«U«r_mbody  nor  m  soul     Christ  Uught  this  whl,  He 

naven.     Your    light  '-remember  !-that  word  '  light '  is 

lact.    A  positive    light '  surrounds  you— it  is  exhale!  =  J 
pnxluc«l  by  your  physical  and  moral  bii^^d  u^ 

^u^lt  ft  ^tf  ^  ""'■    '•  ^  ■»  of  "»  P"«a  radiance, 
-equally  it  can  be  a  mere  nebulous  fibn,-4)ut  whatev«^ 

COTcemed  t  is  always  shown  in  the  aura  which  each  sen- 
arate  individual  expresses  for  himself  or  herself  fa  Z 
way  Dr.  Brayle  reveals  his  nature  to  m.  as  wT^the  chtf 
^dency  of  his  th„ughts,-in  this  way  y»»  rev^  !^„t" 

an^  »d  i™^'"  "■■*  "''  •"•"'  '■•'  »'  '^'-'  'oler. 
"  '  •"'«  heard  this  sort  of  nonsense  before."-he  said- 
jo  n^rab^rthe"^    '"'r™**    "■»"'    «'^ 
J  urrois  about  the     auras   of  people  afltecting  us  with 

anfpathe,   or   sympathies    for   or   against   them.   C 
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it's  a  merely  fanciful  suggestion  and  has  no  foundation  in 
reality." 

"  Why  did  you  wish  me  to  explain,  then?  "  asked  San- 
tons—"  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  know,  and— what  I 
seel" 

Harland  moved  restlessly,  holding  his  cigar  between  his 
fingers  and  looking  at  it  curiously  to  avoid,  as  I  thought, 
the  steadfasi  brilliancy  of  the  compelling  eyes  that  were 
fixfdupDnhim. 

"  These  '  auras,'  "  he  went  on,  indiflFerently.  "  are  noth- 
mg  but  suppositions.  '  I  grant  you  that  certain  discoveries 
are  bemg  made  concerning  the  luminosity  of  trees  and 
plants  which  in  some  states  of  the  atmosphere  give  out 
rays  of  light,— but  that  human  beings  do  the  same  I  decline 
to  believe." 

"Of  course!"  and  Santoris  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
easily,  as  though  at  once  dismissing  the  subject  from  his 
mmd— "A  man  bom  blind  must  needs  decline  to  believe 
in  the  pleasures  of  sight." 

Harland's  wrinkled  brow  deepened  its  furrows  in  a 
frown. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,— do  you  dare  to  tell  me  "— 
he  said— "that  you  see  any  'aura,'  as  you  call  it,  round 
my  personality  ?  " 

"  I  do,  most  assuredly,"— answered  Santoris—"  I  see  it 
as  distinctly  as  I  see  yourself  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  there 
IS  no  actual  light  in  it.— it  is  mere  grey  mist,— a  mist  of 
miasma." 

"Thank  you!"  and  Harland  laughed  harshly— "  You 
are  complimentary ! " 

"Is  it  a  time  for  compliments?"  asked  Santoris.  with 
sudden  sternness-"  Harland,  would  you  have  me  tell  you 
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a  ^::!^:t,^zr''  "^^'-  ^^  ''-^  "^  ^^^  ^^<^  wan 

."J^°!". ■*  '*'''■  »■"«»'  viokmly.    He  dutclMd  the  am, 

criL  ^       "r  '"'«'«  '«'-•«"<'«)  in  some  act  " 
cnmt    Recovenng  himself  qdckly,  he  forced  a  smile 
What  about  our  little  friend's  'aura-F-'-he  oL>H 

Santons  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.    Then  he  hm.«l 
h.s  eyes  towards  me  almost  wistfully  ^ 

as  I  s^  tn  ' """  '""*"^"  '  »»>■  ^-  "'"JO  -  her 
There  was  a  moment's  silence.    My  face  grew  warm 
aM  /^^-«""^-'«— ..  tu.  /me.  hiHa^elT; 

own  a' ™  ..^^       '^^  '  ""  "°'  ■»  «■«  '««  aware  of  my 

£f:^rr:rs^t:s^;:f^r7 

Mr^Hlrfal"^  '°  *  f"  """  '*"•"■•  tone  which  ch«*«l 

Z'^V^u    r  '"'""''"«  *"  ™»  "M'-'ly  about  to  «y 
for  he  bit  his  lip  and  was  silent  ""ut  lo  say. 
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shadowy  creeks.  A  thin  and  delicate  haze  of  mist  hung 
over  the  land  like  a  pale  violet  veil  through  which  the  sun 
shot  beams  of  rose  and  gold,  giving  a  vaporous  unsub- 

us  hke  a  cloud  pageant  on  the  surface  of  the  calm  water. 
The  shores  of  Loch  Scavaig  began  to  be  dimly  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  presently  Captain  Derrick  approached  Mr. 
Harland,  spy-glass  in  hand. 

"  The  '  Diana  '  must  have  gone  for  a  cruise."-he  said 
in  rather  a  perturbed  way-"  As  far  as  I  can  make  out.' 
there  s  no  sign  of  her  where  we  left  her  this  morning  " 

Mr.  Harland  heard  this  indifferently. 
^^  "Perhaps  Catherine  wished  for  a  sail."-he  answered. 

There  are  plenty  on  board  to  manage  the  vessel.    You're 
not  anxious?" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  sir,  if  you  are  satisfied,"— Derrick  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  Harland  stretched  himself  luxuriously  in  his  chair 
Personally,  I  don't  mind  where  the  '  Diana '  has  gone 
o  for  the  moment,"-he  said,  with  a  laugh-"  I'm  particu- 
larly comfortable  where  I  am.    Santoris!" 

"  Here! "    And  Santoris,  who  had  stepped  aside  to  give 
some  order  to  one  of  his  men,  came  up  at  the  call. 

What  do  you  say  to  leaving  me  on  board  while  you 
and  my  httle  fnend  go  and  see  your  sunset  effect  on  Loch 
Coruisk  by  yourselves?" 
Santoris  heard  this  suggestion  with  an  amused  look. 
You  don't  care  for  sunsets  ?  " 

them^"''  ^  ''°'~''"  ^  '^^^'    ^"*  ^'""^  '^*"  ^  ""^"y  °^ 

"  No  two  alike  "—put  in  Santoris. 

"  I  daresay  not.    Still.  I  don't  mind  missing  a  few     Tust 
now  I  should  like  a  sound  sleep  rather  than  a  sunset.    It's 
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very  unsociable.  I  know,-but— "  here  he  half  closed  his 
eyes  and  seemed  inclined  to  doze  off  there  and  then 
Santoris  turned  to  me. 

S>ruTsk  ^or  '"°,  r'  '"°"  "^  ^°  ^  y°-  ^-^«  'o  Loch 
Coruisk?    Or  would  you.  too.  rather  not  see  the  sunset?" 

throL'''''  ""'!'  ^.  *^""  "^  '"^"^'^^  J°3^^«d  fear  ran 
through  me.  and  again  I  felt  that  strange  sense  of  power 
and  dommance  which  had  previously  overwhelmed  mf 

I  tr     \  TuT  ""^  ^'""^  °"  S°'"S  to  Loch  Coruisk  " 
-I  answered,  hghtly-"  And  I  cannot  let  you  off  your 

hTZta ''  "'  *'""'    "^^  "•"  '^'^^  ^'  «-'-^  " 

"  You're  sure  you  do  not  mind?  "-said  Harland.  then 

I  smiled.    I  did  not  need  that  assurance.    And  I  talked 
gaily  with  Captain  Derrick  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Diana ' 
and  the  course  of  her  possible  cruise,  while  he  scanned  the 
waters  m  search  of  her.-and  I  watched  with  growing  im! 
patience  our  gradual  approach  to  Loch  Scavaig.  which  in 
^e  bright  afternoon  looked  scarcely  less  dreary  than  at 
night,  especially  now  that  the  '  Diana  '  was  no  longer  there 
to  give  some  air  of  human  occupation  to  the  wild  and  barren 
surroundings.    The  sun   was   well   inclined   towards  the 
western  horizon  when  the  '  Dream '  reached  her  former 
moorings  and  noiselessly  dropped  anchor,  and  about  twenty 

ZT,      ;  T  '''''"'  ^'""''^  ^^°"^'"^  *°  the  vessel  was 
lowered  and  I  entered  it  with  Santoris.  a  couple  of  his 

men  managing  the  boat  as  it  rushed  through  the  dark  steel- 
coloured  water  to  the  shore. 
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a  w^rZ't'?''  ^'^.^'^  «*'-"ge  to  ™e  after  nearly 

torroXir.r  by  iaS/rs  f-  ^--^^  - 

faint  and  «ddv     Thi-  H«rt  ^"*°"!'  ^  ^*s  ^o«"  a  moment 

I  could  not  follow  ft  "'«'"  '  ''"'*•  "»"««' 

He  went  on  —  ^P^essed  a  world  of  suggestion. 

coif*';  r^r^r  t -rr '«^r 

Highlander  who  onty  h^s  hs  S7r.,^'^^  '"  * 
stands  me  perfectly."  ™"™  *^"'"=  •»  ""d"- 

a«  la^ch  we'hl^Vir^  '     '""^'  """^  ■»*  »• 

««4 
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I'i^ri!"  "*"  "^  "°*  Highlanders?" 
wo— they  are  from  Egypt." 

^ot  by  the  world  of  ordinary  m.„  ••    fc. 
/  know  it  and  speak  it_»n/     T  '  answere*- 

""•"•b'r."    I  looked  ««;'  t^"?;,""'^^"  "o  "«  -I«i«« 
««nay :-"  Nothing  di.»lZ'.f  ^'    "'  """«'•  «•<«■« 

w.  w.„  no,  yf.  w;T,ir„v::«^' " 

P"h«d  ,h.  Uunch  off  .ho«  a«t  °.  ""'■  ^""^  ""^ 
to  the  yacht,  it  being  arran.^  h  ^J""  ""'"«  "  "»* 
■"  in  a  couple  of  h^rHrj^' '^  "~"'"'  "^  '" 
•Kppery  stones  near  a  rushing  °T«f  *  <»"•  »""W 
-o-nd  a  .harp  bend^wt  .™t/v  :r;'l^'  "  ^  '"™^ 
"d  were  for  the  first  time  truly  Jo^  ^L^™«  "^" 
wowned  with  jagged  Binn.,u.  .     **'  """"tain., 

-he.*  «.d  thJ^^fStf^TS J™"".''«'  »  on  aU  side 

of  da*  stone  blaz«I  ro^-p^feVthfl,'" ''''*'  "^ 
-the  hollow  sound  of  the  faffit^^"^""*  "»*'«• 
ereon-ng  music  in  our  ears   mH  *  *  "  '*'l**^ 

•««»«d  breathless,  as  tho^h  h^,  ""™-  '"'""  "' 
«»iting  for  the  echo  JzT      J  '"  """"^  «*»«  «• 

"toK.»t  unbeara^!!^e^t^"  "  c""  ™  "»'  '»  *" 
trained  harp-strit^Z  ?!?  '"  ""'  ^y  »«»«d  Hke  a 
could  not  spSk  ?tri^  to  1^"  *'  *  •o-ch.^d  ye,  I 
tide  of  thought,  m^S  •'".?»""y  over  the  rising 

•oul  likea  ,eSp;t^°'^,v'^lT  °"  *'^  ""^  '"  "' 
"X^lf  that  the'  ^ciZdt'eCTmv"  '  T""  "** 
doe  to  my  own  imaginings  -4e32.u  ^  """''  *"  <»'>' 
gies- 1  remained  ca^ht Tit  "!''"'"'"'' <''»Pite  my  strug. 

»«nse,-a  web  fine  as  gossamer,  yet  m- 
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He  caught  my  hands  in  his  own 
..  y^""'  »t'«ngersl "  he  said,  his  voice  trembling  a  little- 
Youcamiotsaythatf    Not  strangers-b«t  <^S  frieTdiV^ 
The  strong  gentleness  of  his  claso  recalled  .kl 

trav^  far^Zir^,     ^  """  **  ""'"WW  have 

Wffi,  ♦!,-       u     '       '"*  **  w«"  as  I  remember  you ' " 
W.*  the  ™,h  of  surtw  recollection  1  found  my  voice 
__  I  remember  you  nou,,  "_I  «!„,  ;„  ,„,,  „„,t2  Z« 

^hei^Oh'**"  r  °"f^"""    But  where?    TeJ^ 
wnere  ?   Oh,  surely  you  know  f " 

neeterflv  .-.  „   .  .''"•°  *°'  "»ny  years,  were  all  unex- 

J«k«L f^r  *^  ""'•  *"•■  "«>«<>"  could  hardly 

be  keener  th«,  o«r5,-^d  yet-,here  wa,  an  inviriWetar- 
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<l««d  10  pro.  I  loX!  ""!•  """.  »••"*  wither  of  « 
tioning-W.  eyes  w^l.    ?"".'"  ""»«'«'  ^«"  '"d  ques- 

•oftly-while.  gently  KtelT^'  , '"'•  '^''^  «^ 
«»  other-'-i  taow-I^LT  '  *  *  °'  ">'  '«»<'••  •«  held 
I  have  dready  „M^"  **„"*«'  ■»'  "«*  of  U«,.|  a. 

■••  «  quite  «.,„r^  Z   now^Mh  :  """^^  ""««•    »"« 
•hoold  find  it  »tran«_Z^  u'  ■"»«<'!»•«  hoor-we 

"-j^in.  in'P.is^^^rs^rir'.H*"  J-^' 

and  h«,ven  could  intervJS   wL/i,  k       ■""""  °' *"'' 
c«>no,.  will  take  no  i^a^"  ^  ""*'"'  "*  *'3' 

doseJy.  -"a'yse.    He  pressed  my  hand  more 

'  We  had  better  walk  ««  "    u 

now  I  shall  say  too  much^rd  ;;:  1 1?-  ?"*  '•« 
perhaps  offended.  I  have  b«n  ^^n.  I  '"fhtened.- 
in  the  past.-you  must  h2  ™  .  *^  '^  °'  *"  """^  «"»» 

»n.il«-"L.t  US  see  the  son^r     ^     "'^  ™  "'*  » 

he^  M:tr«>y'h:nd':nd"'::7  ■■"  •'-'-«  »«»«. 

P.th  we  follows.  KseoftC^?""  "^  ""  "^ 

'^"te'  i"  my  ear,  M^m°„^.."^'"« ""«"'«'««»«« 

y  ears,  sometimes  with  a  clattering  insistence 
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Me,  though  i,  wa.  i„  TOlity.^l'T^  '«"»''»- 

«*««  WM  .uch .  weigh,  „i*„,;'2L,xr»r'- "" 

my  «ul  lik.  .  p«„.„p  ..^  a,v  „g  ,or  oX'.^  *" 
•«ep  mcured  itMlf  u  .imott  ,  „«/         ^'  ""» "^"^ 

vivid  cii^^;  cUiirKi^  ":'"■  ?""«•«">»«  «• 

«Hng  flash  of  silvM.  f„  rtT^  ^     ?"'  """  8'""8  the  dai- 

«^  .""v/ :x°d,t.*j;:g  :rc^i,",r'^'  "-''^ 

in  pain.    Pale  blu«>  «,,»♦-    *'""«.^"a  «"«  like  a  creature 

by  shudderinr  fear    w. ..    j  •■     .         '*"''  °'  shadows 

f,*  Z  A^-        .*      ""*  "='°»<'  Ptontonw,  and  waiting 
tor  the  d«p«,„«  glow,  whid,.  ^fc„  i,  ,^,^  ^'«^ 
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"'*«*«  from  the  rayg  c    he    n.v 

^he  wild.  dtricKene'toL  o    i      '*  ""'  "^  ' '  *""»form 

Suddenly  Santori,  ,pcic  ^"rx>nut.  al  splendour. 

meet  again?  "  ^  ^  '^'^^^  ^^^^  ^'^ -  ^^»ons  why  we 

.uillnr.  rdruS,t''we^^r«^       -''  -^-tin, 
to  overwhelm  my  sml  rZtn     ""^  ^"^'^  **«*'  *»»'«»tene5 
«»ke  of  „,e  nothirb^TTTf  ^^^^'j  ^'  ^^'^-control  and 
I  moved  my  lips  in  an  effLT    '*  °^  '~"  «"^  I«"'on. 
frojn  them  "  •^°'' '°  ^P'**''  »>"t  no  sound  came 

"  Do  not  be  afraiH  "    u 
•on-"  I.  i.'U't;  -""^rr^-  !",*.  «n»  <,„i« 

*  gave  a  mute  sign  of  assent     tI^ 
nw  IB,  curiously  5h.n«J  m^Jr^.T'  •  '"■e"'  '^ig 
th.  canopy  b.i„^  ,„^'*'  I »«  »/  throne  and  canopy! 
of  rock  and  h«.L,  ^h j^^!  '^"^  overhanging  nj, 
Wnwlf  beside  me.    eZiI  '  ^'''  ™  '"  <'''»".  Pacing 
of  the  head  of  the  hTTdt  "^   '  ""  «»"'™"'1«1  a  view 
»«  dominate,  ftVtd  *h  ch  T'  r™"'"  "'"''>  «•<»" 
with  a  st«nge  witch-like  g^*  ^^f"  !?  "»  ■"«"»«' 
a  thin  mist  moved  slowly^,.  T?^*"''  """''«■  "Wfe 
ghostly  stag,  curtain  p3i„Tr  !  *'  '■"<"  ""  » 

««e  of  some  great  d^  *      "*  "''  ''«''»>'  the  first 

"Sometimes,"  he  then  said— "if  1, 
world  of  cold  and  artificial  co„ve«i™T;  *""  '"  "« 
woman  are  brought  together  XTZ-      '  *.™"  '^ 
"mciousness.  have  had  no  „  *•  *'"■ '"™  immediate 

<f-.  »«  y«  witMht~g£S°:,r'-»'»"«  with  each 

»* » .r. .  n.iuio„  vi^i-rrt  tuiv:::;!^ 
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like  harp-strings  struck  by  the  hanri  nf  o  ^    * 
spending  each  to  each  in  throbbinA  *"*  ^"^  '"■ 

tune.     They  do  not  knn     !^'°''^'";  ^^'•'"^"y  and  perfect 

These  sudden  storms  of^^Z.^^l-  °"™''^""^  '"em. 

w«^  fi    a'vergence,  the  immortal  soul-spark  strikes  iu  Hn 
He  paused— then  went  on  slowly  •-- 

1  bent  my  head  silently. 

"  It  may  be  thousands  of  years  hpfnro  o„  u 

isconsummated/'-hecontLd     «Fnr.h  /  '"''''"«^ 

arp  K„f  K         •      ,        ^"""n«ea —    For  thousands  of  years 
are  but  hours  m  the  eternal  countings     Yet  in  th       fu 
sands  of  years  what  lives  must  S^  live^ .       u?".  '^°"" 
must  be  learned »     who*  '^  "ved!— what  lessons 

u«  DC  learned!— what  sins  committed  and  exniatedf 
what  precious  time  lost  or  found!— what  huL 
or  wasted  I"  what  happiness  missed 
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"You  must  believe  in  yourself  alone,"-he  said— "if 
any  lurking  thought  suggests  ,  disbelief  in  «,/  T.  tTui  . 
natural  that  you  should  doubt  me  a  little.    You  have  tS 

2irt"L'':^t:r '"'  r*"" """  ^  ''""'--h  d 

puzzle  the  strongest  man's  brain,  and  you  have  succeeded 

age  to  lose  when  grappling  with  Science.-Faith      You 

ward  ^  ri-^'""''  ""'^  ^"  "P^-^^^^  heart-';  med  to" 
wards  the  thmgs  unseen  and  eternal.  But  it  has  l^n  a 
lonely  heart,  too.-as  lonely  as  mine! " 

A  moment's  silence  followed  ~a  <!il<.nn»  ♦»,«* 
heavv  anH  rfart   i.i,  silence  that  seemed 

1^1,  ,.  .  '  ^  ^  P^'''"fi^  <='o«d'  and  .nstinctivelv  I 
l^ked  up  to  see  if  indeed  a  brooding  storm  was  nc^  ateve 

s"  was  r/hted  t""''^  "'^"^  "^^  "^y  ^--^»»«  -hJe 
s^  was  lighted  with  a  glory  of  gold  and  blue.    But  below 

vapour,  hanging  square  as  it  seemed  across  the  face  of  the 
ofty  mountam  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  like  a  great  canval 

Z:^ofVT''i'  r^'  ^"'  P-P-^^  to'rTceive  Ih 
Tr^H  V         •^''"^*''-    ^  ^^^^''^^  this  in  a  kind  of  ab! 
sorbed  fascination   conscious  that  the  warm  hand  hit 
mine  had  strengthened  its  close  grasp.-when  sudS 

a  forked  flash  of  hghtning.  passed  before  my  eyes  with 
a  d^zying  sensation,  and  the  lake,  the  mountains,  the  whde 

visible  air  only  the  heavy  curtain  of  mist  remained.  I  made 
an  eflfort  to  move—to  sneak— in  vamt  t  *u  '  ^  "•*"* 
sudden  illness  must  havelSd  .^y«  noUZh.  ^ 

nerves  had  al,««iy  passe<t-a„d  I  wa,  calm  enough     Y« 


!* 
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I  saw  more  plainly  than  I  have  ever  seen  anything  in  visible 

myself  and  tap™«„ble  Mys.e„,  and  I  r'Z^^'^Z 
tun  that  an  eternal  record  of  everv  life  i«s  «,«*♦-«      .     V 


*     * 
*     * 


to^L,  r^     T"  '°°''"'  "'""'y  '■"  >>«»«"  the  giant 
branches,  flooding  the  darkness  of  the  scene  «,ith  „\ir^ 

,    rad-ance,  »d  within  i,3  ,igh,  two  hu^art^L^t^k^"!? 

MB  pre«n  ly  she  drew  herself  away  from  him  altogether 
T^t:^  "!I™f  "'  '«"8'«y  «J«tion.    T'^^d 

v^f  ru^iTT  •*'-'  "'^  and'ca';;h';:e''rrnd  t:: 

st^h^ft^    r*'""""  '"*™'y     And  while  they 
Stood  thus  together.  I  saw  the  phantom-Uke  figure  of  an- 

^i  ZT  r""«  ''™^'*  "»»-»'>-  «me  Jir^ly  il 
the  {or.p««,d  of  the  picture,  her  white  garments  di^^"; 
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-to 

aid  her  whole  demeanour  expressing  eagerness  and  f^ 

wirn  a  gesture  of  fury,  drew  a  dagger  from  hi\  JvU  o«^ 
Pl««g«i  i.  into  her  hear.,    I  saw  t  r«"(^",he 

o  rj  ,T  *°  ""  "'^  *'"  "P  '"rough  «,e  wZ,« 
of  her  dothmg,  and  as  she  turned  towari,  her  murdT,^ 
w,.h  a  Ust  look  of  appeal,  I  recognised  my  „».  L™  W 
-and jn  h,s  ,*,  /„,  „/  Sa.,orU,  I  m^JT"^^, 
though.  I  Uttered  i.-a  darkness  swept  over  n.,1-^^. 
vision  vanished!  "  me— ana  .Be 


»        *        « 
»        • 


Another  vivid  flash  struck  my  eyes,  and  I  found  mvsdf 
tookmg  upon  the  crowd«l  thoroughfares  of  aTeaT^y 

s^^r;o'::v'r  •  "^"^ """  '^'^-  ^"^^^^ 

Tr^^Z  T  r  "  ""*"*  °'  intermmable  width  and 
architectural  splendour,  moving  and  swaying  before  me 
hke  a  wave  glittering  with  a  thousand  spa*fes  upm^To 

TJtL  f«™"V» -•"<«—  of  movemern'reZIS 
Itself  imo  form  and  order,  and  I  became,  as  i.  were  one 
unobserved  specator  among  thousands,  o  a  scenT^'  p^ 
turesque  magnificence.  It  seemed  that  I  sto^  t  .he 
enormous  audience  hall  of  a  grea.  pala«,  where  Aerw^^ 
crowds  of  slaves,  a..endan.s  and  armed  men,_on  all  IZ 
ar«e  huge  pillars  of  s.one  on  which  were  car^^T.he  wi^ 

of  the  shadows  I  saw  .he  shapes  of  four  gian.  Sohinxe, 
whKh  guarded  a  throne  set  high  above  the  cfowd.  A  S^ 
b^n,  hgh.  pUyed  quiveringly  on  the  go,g«,u.  picture,  gZ- 
™g  more  and  more  vivid  as  I  looked,  and  .teobbi« 
colour  and  motion,-«d  I  saw  that  on  the  U,ron.%^ 
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cymbals  and  „a  1  L„t^;       .1  '"'''  ""  '='''*  "'  ""««> 

and  swayed. ?„Vtr^r/ZM°'an'''''r 
moved  by  some  special  excitement  oHntt.     iT^T', 

S-t'stootKv T''  "»  «-""— „"r 

tall  black  slave    clad  in  Z'a         ',  ^'  '^  ^'"^  a 

sinister-looking  creature  h7d     T      '""  ""^^^--^W' 
«ady  to  strike^j;ra   I  "w  .ht'"""?.'^'^  "'"""^ 

::;c:?r^?rcTf"-"'^ 

C";miVdir^^vr.rHt''!X^/:r7''n"*^ 

to  stand  helplessly  watching  the  scene   whilv  """i""** 
my  brain  burning  with  penf-up  a  "Tsi,     A,  .hi7      "  "' 

atd"2r  r-gr  :rr  -V  --^r- 

stretched  on.  hef  glitter  4  '    Tl^rf"?    «'^"    ^ 

red  as  with  the  hne  oTbl«^^itw T ,t   "■™«'°"'' 
tumultuous  crowd-and  atove  .  iT    f  ^'"  "«""•-«» 

«.H  one  "ove^ent^  ;:^';:^^'rnd:t  TwSTw;'^- 

Lr'^i^rudLVg^d™  vr  ^^  '°"'^;"«'^'  "■'  *-  ^ 

from  under  fhf  je^elL"'  a^^oHef^a^  Z"  "" 
ah,  wicked  soul  .-I  wildly  cried-^it.fel  qI^  !^ 
»  they  lifted  the  body  of  ^  ^:J,^  ^^^^ 
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a  life  for  a  lif.i    Th.~  •       \7      ^  "'''  «'«"■>'  '»«'!— 

-^  life  for  affe! "         "^  '°'"  """""  ^l""  "<»  •«  found 
Tlien  came  silence  and  utter  darkness. 


I  again  raised  tliem     I  sT  !h°    ^"'^  °"  "'>'  '>"»  "-hen 
sluggishly  flowing  river  ^d  „«r  T?^  T '  "'  "  *'"«• 
stood  surrounded  with"C„wt^     ,    '"'"'  °'  ''"  8"-='~" 
of  flowers.    Huge  ZZm^l    T  "^  ''"8'"  "='''">Ps 
sky,  and  on  tl,e^d«  of  thl        7  '""""'  ■«**  '«  «■« 
eroup  Of  g,r,s  an^tol'^X  ftr  f !?  '""""^  » 
and  alone,  the  others  looking  «fc         !*  '"^  ^P»«'  sad 
a«d  scorn.     Near  her  wtH  till"  ""J  '°"""""« ■"  P''^ 
<»s.lt,  as  it  seemed  LTL,?    T**"  "'"™'  <>'  "ack 
The  features  w  "ellm  a„d  i  ?'"'"' ''"''  "'  ^  8°"- 

o'  dignity,  wisd^t^l'^tr  And"''";?V""""''« 
P«opIe  gathered  together-^  heL  ,  °'  I  '°°''«''  ""^ 
pealing  from  the  tempi  dost  b^  T,  °'  '°''™"  """^^ 
woman  draw  herselT  farttr  a^«  "  h  T  "".  '°'''^^>- 
among  the  shadows.  The  lirtt  fT"  k  ^  """^  ""''PP*'-- 
«he  sun  shot  a  few  adv^l.?         "^'""  '"  "'=  «st,- 

door  of  the  i^p::^z'zZn'zr''^'^""" "» 

Of  pnests  cartying  flaming  Upe.^^  1^^?^^;:"  in" 


'i' 


^^  rf 
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rnH^fl™*"*'  "^  "^''^  ^'^  «°^"  "«d«  their  slow 
and  stately  way  towards  the  column  with  the  god-like  H,^d 

while  the  flower-crowned  boys  swung  golden  censers  to  and 

fro   impregnating  the  air  with  rich  perfume.    The  people 

a«  loidt-and  still  the  priests  paced  round  and  round.  cZt! 

hf  !?1    fTT^  Prayers.-till  at  last  the  great  sun  lifted 

the  edge  of  its  glowmg  disc  above  the  horizon,  and  its  ray^ 

springing  from  the  east  like  golden  arrows,  struck  the  brow 

riit ter  o?!h    '''  °"  "'  ^'"^*  ^'^'''^^-     ^'^^^  *he  sudden 
glitter  of  this  mormpg  glory  the  chanting  ceased.~the  pro- 

TcTsf '''/;  '".'/"'  P""*'  ^"  -'   commandi^g'of 
aspect,  s  epped  forth  from  the  rest,  holding  up  his  hands  to 

^jom  silence^   And  then  the  Head  quiverfd  a's  with  life.-!! 
.te  lips  moved-there  was  a  rippling  sound  like  the  chord 
of  a  harp  smitten  by  the  wind.-and  a  voice,  full,  sweet 
and  resonant,  spoke  aloud  the  words  :— 
"I  face  the  Sunrise!" 
With  a  shout  of  joy  priests  and  people  responded: 

We  face  the  Sunrise!  " 
And  he  who  seemed  the  highest  in  authority,  raising  his 
arms  mvokingly  towards  heaven,  exclaim-d  • 

"  Even  so.  O  Mightiest  among  the  Mighty,  let  us  ever 
remember  that  Thy  Shadow  is  but  part  of  Thy  Light,-te 
h^lT  !f-  ul  '^fPf'fs  ^«™<'"'-  °f  Joy-and  that  Death  is 
S^rise!'^  '  ^^*'"  '"*°  ^'^*'    ^*  ^*"  *« 

halTt"rh"  •''^°  ^*'^<^f  ««"Wed  joined  in  singing  a  strange 
wh.Vh  *h  I'T  '"^  '^°'"^  °^  ^"^P'''  *°  *he  strains  of 
h^l^"^  ^^^  """^"'^  °^  ""^  disappeared  like  shapes 
breathed  on  a  mirror  and  melting  away.  Only  the  tall  hSi 
priest  remamed.-and  he  stood  alone,  waiting,  as  it  wefe 
for  something  eagerly  expected  and  desired.     And  pres- 
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ward.    Sh.  w«  v«l3n^r«  '"T  "^  '""«y  '«■ 
again  I  «w  «,  «lTJtt^/^"  *°«  *'*  '«a>*-.«d 

"«  caught  her  handsThtojT'd  h"'^  T"*  '"  "«'«  »' 

^  "Ev.r^hi„g  in  m::7j,Tttz^vr '''•'"■ 

he  said-"  for  love  of  thee '  h3.  '  "'■*  '  *'"  «s'gn." 
•arth's  renown  Il^y  at  .LfTV'*""^  ""'"'■■■' P"' 
women!  What othTthiL 'Ltd  '"  ""!.'  '"°^«'  "' 
pared  to  the  joy  of  th«  >^„?h  ™*'""'  ""  '«  ■=<""- 

softness  of  thy  bosolS-t^  o  '  tCu  "I,"'  *""  """'  *' 
sion  with  thy  smile  i    7m  J  .  'rembles  mto  confes- 

will  count  my^^jTlT?  ?'  "•"  '"  ">'«  arms  and  I 

thee  I    Ah,  deny^e  It  '         ""  "  ''°"  <"  '<"'  «* 

again  Move  com"  but  ^l^riif™""?,""^  """  *« 
«arly  or  late,  but  once- "  "«-«>«*  love  as  oursl- 

»  thic'htr,?i/j':;  r"  '"''°"  """  '"^-  '"<"< 
senhnent  or  affected  inj^^  *'"  ™'  "°  '"«  °'  P"-!'.  '- 

tivl?nd::^ee'r 'Se'dtrT""'  """  ""  ™-.  P'-" 
••  Why  wilt  .h;*™fh''o:ies;S  't  '  ""  "'  "»'"- 
as  I  am?  Knowest  thou  noraTZ  ^1^'°  T"  '  """« 
that,  to  a  priest  of  thy  ereTt  OrL    1  ^    ""'  ™"""'*' 

^^o''dea.:tvrs::;:?xrn™r*-^^^^^ 

the  «r^t  o-f'sfr^n^T"?  "  7  ''™"«  '"  ^^-X, 
man  if  he  ly  ^l7  S  /"  *■»'  »™'s  the  power  of 

wherever  love  i^  .rJet^'be'nldrh  'Ct^'  ,  °""'- 
»  a.  the  ever-flowin,  torrent  :^;\:Z'::y^ 
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i 

pulse  of  everlasting  youth  and  victory  f  What  are  the  fool- 
ish creeds  of  man  compared  with  this  one  Truth  of  Nature 
—Love!  Is  not  the  Deity  Himself  the  Supreme  Lover?— 
and  wouldst  thou  have  me  a  castaway  from  His  holiest 
ordinance?  Ah  no!— come  to  me.  my  beloved !— soul  of 
my  soul— mmost  core  of  my  heart!  Come  to  me  in  the 
silence  when  no  one  sees  and  no  one  hears-come 
when " 

He  broke  off,  checked  by  her  sudden  smile  and  look  of 
rapture.    Some  thought  had  evidently,  like  a  ray  of  light 
cleared  her  doubts  airay.  ' 

"So  be  it!"  she  said— "  I  give  thee  all  myself  from 
henceforth!— I  will  come!  " 

He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  relief  and  joy,  and  drew 
her  closer,  till  her  head  rested  on  his  breast  and  her  loos- 
ened hair  fell  in  a  shower  across  his  arms. 

"At  last!"  he  murmured— "At  last!     Mine— all  mine 
this  tender  soul,  this  passioriate  heart!— mine  this  exquisite 
life  to  do  with  as  I  will !    O  crown  of  my  best  manhood !— 
when  wilt  thou  come  to  me  ?  " 
She  answered  at  once  without  hesitation. 
"  To-night!  "  she  said—"  To-night,  when  the  moon  rises, 
meet  me  here  in  this  very  place.— this  sacred  grove  where 
Memnon  hears  thy  vows  to  him  broken,  and  my  vows  con- 
secrated to  thee!— and  as  I  live  I  swear  I  will  be  all  thine! 
But  now — leave  me  to  pray !  " 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  into  his  adoring  eyes  — 
then  kissed  him  with  a  strange,  grave  tenderness  as  though 
bidding  him  farewell,  and  with  a  gentle  gesture  motioned 
him  away.  Elated  and  flushed  with  joy,  he  obeyed  her 
sign,  and  left  her,  disappearing  in  the  same  phantom-like 
way  in  which  all  the  other  figures  in  this  weird  dream- 
drama  had  made  their  exit.     She  watched  him  go  with 
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oniUrcdc,p«,«..,  j;;:;- ^„'- *.  ■»..-<«  Head 

i,%_,h.  patience   to  ir  '"*"'  '°  '°'"  ""«"■ 

H«.nofSto„    ,1-°  "t""   uncomplainingly,    Thou, 

throbbing  heart  of  fehiHe.^  ~  ""'  ""•*■"  ■>'»  Poor 

".y  soutand  let  me  t  ev"n  asTh      ■"""  •'"  "^''  '" 
nH>vable,-savewhT„,r  !  "'°"'  '"-'"flexible,  im- 

m  brows  a";;«  r,"  T'^r  r'^  '^^  "-^  O"™- 

<org,Ve  the  ,a„U  "    my  b^,    ^f '    f  T '^° '^"'  <^' 
but  mine,  merely  becauJI  l  j\  '"''  *""*  "  "«"  his, 

--«  an  be  w J^foX"-b'  rrmnettth^^^^  ""  ''"' 
be  either  well  or  ill— anrf  »„  i.  """8  "ermore 

Sunrise!"  *"'' "*'='""<-«ven  me-to  face  the 

-a"n"X  trs^-:;'r™  '^"'«  ™  '-  "  "--"t 
me  under  the  e  immer  of?  T"',  """^  "*=  P™*"'""  «» 
looked  so  like  mysdf   t/T^  T""'    ^"^  ^^l"  «*" 

Statue,  her  banr^a^^'oX'^'sttr"'  'T' 
her  mouth  smiline  as  ir.Ip*.„      [,    f   '  ^^"^  ^^^^  <=Jos«<l' 

w.p..her  priestly  W,' invSgt  'b^tnr  """ 
caspmg  her  lifeless  body  in  his  Z2  r  f  "*""■ 

with  useless  passionate  kis  es  1h?  n  t""«  ^"  ''« 
wild  erief  from  ,1,.     i  '    ^  "^"'"S  her  hack  with 

And  I^n  wZ  ttt  t"  r."';;''.  ""  ""■  '^  ««<• 

in  a  sense  of  devotten  t  nt  "•"  :"  ."■""Sht  of  self  aside 
imagined  to  1**1"°  ^"^'-^^^  had  chosen  what  she 
the  honour  of  her  ovTXhrh  T\  °'  /««^""^.-'o  save 
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porary  code  of  human  law— yet— surely  God  was  above  all 
Strang  and  unnatural  systems  built  up  by  man  for  his  own 
immediate  convenience,  vanity  or  advantage,  and  was  not 
Love  the  nearest  thing  to  God?    And  if  those  two  souls 
were  destined  lovers,  could  they  be  divided,  even  by  their 
own  rashness?   These  questions  were  curiously  urged  upon 
my  inward  consciousness  as  I  looked  again  upon  the  poor 
fragile  corpse  among  the  reeds  and  palms  of  the  sluggishly 
flowing  river,  and  heard  the  clamorous  despair  of  the  man 
to  whom  she  might  have  been  joy.  inspiration  and  victory 
had  not  the  world  beeh  then  as  it  is  not  now-the  man.  who 
as  the  light  of  the  moonbeams  fell  upon  him,  showed  me 
m  his  haggard  and  miserable  features  the  spectral  likeness 
of  Santons.     Was  it  right.  I  asked  myself,  that  the  two 
perfect  lines  of  a  mutual  love  should  be  swept  asunder?— 
or  If  It  was,  as  some  might  conceive  it,  right  according  to 
certoin  temporary  and  conventional  views  of  '  rightness ' 
was  it  possible  to  so  sever  them?    Would  it  not  be  well  if 
we  all  occasionally  remembered  that  there  is  an  eternal  law 
of  harmony  between  souls  as  between  spheres?— and  that  if 
we  our^lves  bring  about  a  divergence  we  also  bring  about 
discord?    And  again.— that  if  discord  results  by  our  inter- 
meddling. It  is  against  the  law,  and  must  by  the  working  of 
natural  forces  be  resolved  into  concord  again,  whether  such 
resolvance  take  ten.  a  hundred,  a  thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand years?    Of  what  use,  then,  is  the  struggle  we  are  for 
ever  making  in  our  narrow  and  limited  daily  lives  to  resist 
the  wise  and  holy  teaching  of  Nature?    Is  it  not  best  to 
yield  to  the  insistence  of  the  music  of  life  while  it  sounds 
m  our  ears?    For  everything  must  come  round  to  Nature's 
way  in  the  end-her  way  being  God's  way,  and  God's  way 
the  only  way!    So  I  thought,  as  in  half -dreaming  fashion 
1  watched  the  vision  of  the  dead  woman  and  her  despairing 
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arena  crowded  with  I»^,  „..'""""  '""«P  "'  »  ™« 
from  of  .he  uplifted"^  ../"J, :  -'«•  »d  w.,,  .o  .he 
pavilion  of  gold,  dnioed  w.-.i,  ^  .  *"  '  gorgeom 
wi'h  festoon,  o  roT^JJl'''  .«"^^  "'"""O  '"k  and  hung 
looking  „«„,  ToyJ^^^Xr'''  "  ^"'^-'»'"'.  «>">«/ 

Poinuof  hgh..    ^rifHo^r^.^"*^  '■"/"*« 
him,— boys  with  mnsioil  ■„«„  gathered  round 

attendant.  stooS  rev^^tTto  '  "°'^  "' "»  '««- 
call  or  sign.|._„d  alTZ^l^r?  "  '"  ""  "«'"«»♦ 
•om.  worshipped  god  o*  ^n^iont^'n  T"  '•™  "  "•»» 
•^w  that  I  was  liking  up^'  t^e  •  t?"^'    '  '"'  "<' 
of  the  Ron«n  tyrant  nL^L  ,     '*!"'''*■?«»«>*"«« ' 
it  chanced  that  he,  in  aj  Ihe  li  T""^  "»«""y  ^ 
terrible  career  of  ;ic".S.^s  ^h"^'?.  T  °'  ""^  "■"  »" 
Phantasn^goria  ofZ^rwhthl^.'S:"*!?  »'«  '"i' 
»«n.ed  to  be  chiefly  concerned^  ^  °"«''  »"<»« 

i»  -y  ears,-the  loudTn  ,!?",         '  ""'  *'^«  "oise, 

ever-increasing  loud  buzzin/of  .tT   ■        ,  ''"*»««-tlK 
-and  then  all  at  once  .h.  "'"'  °'  *«  multitude 

impatience  or^^in^^n^^irorthl"^  """  "^^  ■■• 
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ing  vivid  brilliancy  from  the  jewels  on  Nero's  breast  and 
throwing  into  strong  relief  the  groups  of  soldiers  and  peo- 
ple immediately  around  him.     I  perceived  now  that  the 
centre  of  the  arena,  previously  empty,  had  become  the  one 
spot  on  which  the  looks  of  the  people  began  to  turn— one 
woman  stood  there  all  alone,  clad  in  white,  her  arms 
crossed  on  her  breast.     So  still  was  she,— so  apparently 
unconscious  of  her  position,  that  the  mob,  ever  irritated 
by  calmness,  grew  suddenly  furious,  and  a  fierce  cry  arose: 
— "Ad  leones!    Ad  leones!"    The  great  Emperor  stirred 
from  his  indolent.  Half-reclining  position  and  leaned  for- 
ward with  a  sudden  look  of  interest  on  his  lowering  fea- 
tures,—and  as  he  did  so  a  man  attired  in  the  costume  of  a 
gladiator  entered  the  arena  from  one  of  its  side  doors  and 
with  a  calm  step  and  assured  demeanour  walked  up  to  the 
front  of  the  royal  dais  and  there  droppcf^  on  one  knee. 
Then  quickly  rising  he  drew  himself  erect  and  waited,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  woman  who  stood  as  immovably  as  a 
statue,  apparently  resigned  to  some  untoward  fate.    And 
again  the  vast  crowd  shouted  "Ad  leones!    Ad  leones!" 
There  came  a  heavy  grating  noise  of  drawn  bolts  and  bars 
—the  sound  of  falling  chains— then  a  savage  animal  roar— 
and  two  lean  and  ferocious  lions  sprang  into  the  arena, 
lashing  their  tails,  their  manes  bristling  and  their  eyes 
aglare.    Quick  as  thought,  the  gladiator  stood  in  their  path 
—and  I  swiftly  recognised  the  nature  of  the  '  sport '  that 
had  brought  the  Emperor  and  all  this  brave  and  glittering 
show  of  humanity  out  to  watch  what  to  them  was  merely 
a  '  sensation  '—the  life  of  a  Christian  dashed  out  by  the 
claws  and  fangs  of  wild  beasts— a  common  pastime.  aU 
unchecked  by  either  the  mercy  of  man  or  the  intervention 
of  God!    I  understood  as  clearly  as  if  the  explanation  had 
been  volunteered  to  me  in  so  many  words,  that  the  woman 
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Tr^^t^l^  «,  immovably  had  oriy  o«  chance 

hMte  to  combat  a»d  fright™  th™,  „«  u,.),  i„,.„ded  vi«fm 

nwlf.  I  gaied  with  aching,  straining  eyes  on  the  won- 
der ul  dreun-spectaclc.  and  my  heart  thrilid  a,  I  „„ Te 
of  the  hon,  stealthily  approach  the  solitary  mattT^d 
P^P...  to  spring.  Like  lightning,  the  gladLr^n^n 
the  fam-shrt  kntte,  fighting  it  back  in  a  fie™  andl^S 

on  «  similar  attack,  was  similarly  repulsed.     The  battle 
tew«n  man  and  beasts  was  furious,  "rolonged  and  tort 
M^  w,to«-^d  the  .xcitem«„  became  imens.    '"Xd 
IwnMl    Ad  leonesl "  was  now  the  universal  wild  sho„. 
m«g  ever  louder  and  louder  into  an  almost^.;"^:  ' 

^.^JT  '™'"'  "■  "■'  «™'"''  ""ere  *e  s,^ 
She  appeared  to  notice  neither  the  lions  who  were  r^y 
to  d«our  her.  nor  the  gladiator  who  combated  thTin 

tTtt  J^TiT".'  ""'"^  ""  """^"^  impassive^" 
witft  keen  interest,  waiting  to  see  her  far*.     f«r  t  • 

^-^y  «t  I  should  rec^iseT  Pre^T^  thlu^" 
TK^t^T  '»""'}'  »«" """'rf />m<»«;,/y  again  as 

TtTTZT'"  .^•^"''Shadow.figur.^fdwta 
Ifdt  of  nv  own  existmg  Self  there  seemed  to  be  a  pale 

B^  i«th  a  curiously  vague  anxiety.  A  swirling  mist  came 
before  my  eye.  .uddenly,_a„d  when  this  diLd  I^ 
tl-t  the  comb.,  wa.  over-A.  lion,  lay  dead  and  wdto^ 
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in  their  blood  on  the  trampled  sand  of  the  arena,  and  the 
victorious  gladiator  stood  near  their  prone  bodies  trium- 
phant, amid  the  deafening  cheers  of  the  crowd.  Wreaths 
of  flowers  were  tossed  to  him  from  the  people,  who  stood 
up  in  their  seats  all  round  the  great  circle  to  hail  him  with 
their  acclamations,  and  the  Emperor,  lifting  his  unwieldy 
body  from  under  his  canopy  of  gold,  stretched  out  his  hand 
as  a  sign  that  the  prize  which  the  dauntless  combatant  had 
fought  to  win  was  his.  He  at  once  obeyed  the  signal;— 
but  now  the  woman,  hitherto  so  passive  and  immovable, 
stirred.  Fixing  upon  the  gladiator  a  glance  of  the  deepest 
reproach  and  anguish,  she  raised  her  arms  wamingly  as 
though  forbidding  him  to  approach  her— and  then  fell  face 
forward  on  the  ground.  He  rushed  to  her  side,  and  kneel- 
ing down  sought  to  lift  her;— then  suddenly  he  sprang  erect 
with  a  loud  cry : — 

"  Great  Emperor!    I  asked  of  thee  a  living  love!— and 
this  is  dead!" 

A  ripple  of  laughter  ran  through  the  crowd.    The  Em- 
peror leaned  forward  from  his  throne  and  smiled. 

"  Thank  your  Christian  God  for  that!  "  he  said—"  Our 
pagan  deities  are  kinder!    They  give  us  love  for  love! " 

The  gladiator  gave  a  wild  gesture  of  despair  and  turned 
his  face  upward  to  the  light— the  face  of  Santoris! 

"  Dead!— dead!  "—he  cried—"  Of  what  use  then  is  life? 

Dark  are  the  beloved  eyes!— cold  is  the  generous  heart! 

the  fight  has  been  in  vain — my  victory  mocks  me  with  its 
triumph!    The  world  is  empty!" 

Again  the  laughter  of  the  populace  stirred  the  air. 

"  Go  to,  man! " — and  the  rough  voice  of  Nero  sounded 
harshly  above  the  murmurous  din — "  The  world  was  never 
the  worse  for  one  woman  the  less !  Wouldst  thou  also  be 
*  Christian?     Take  heed!    Our  lions  are  still  hmgry! 
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J^V^  'I  '*^' }"  *"''=•  •'"*  ^'^  '^^^^  "°t  killed  her!  She 
^sted  m  her  God.  and  He  has  robbed  thee  of  thy  awful 
Passion.  Blame  Him.  not  us!  Go  hence,  with  thy  aureU 
bravely  won!  Nero  commends  thy  prowess •  "  "^ '*""'' 
then  T  !.""^.i,^  Tf  °^  ^°'^  **  *^«  gladiators  feet-^„d 

If  liihf''  .  '  ?°^'  '"•^"^  •"^'^  *^*y  •"*«  «  confusedTfass 
of  light  and  colour  till  all  was  merely  a  pearl-grey  haze 
floating  before  my  eyes.  Yet  I  was  hardly  dlowTa  mo 
ment;s  respite  before  another  scene  presente^S  «kT  a" 
painting  upon  the  curtain  of  vapour  which  hung  so  1! 
sistently  m  front  of  me-a  scene  which  struck^  d^Ter 
chord  upon  my  memory  than  any  I  had  yet  beheld 

*        *        * 


The  cool   spacious  interior  of  a  marble-piUared  hall  or 
studio  slowly  disclosed  itself  to  my  view-it  wTs  o^n  to 

rnV";r:tf"  °'  "^^^^^^  ^'^-^  an^^daT  :Sa" 

mg    voods    and  gay  parterres  of  brilliam  blossom  were 

ntricate  and  exqu.s.te  design.     Within  it  was  all  thVoic- 
turesque  grace  and  confusion  of  an  artist's  surroundii^- 

t^r^    u  "  *"*"'  ''""^^'^'  ^'^  ^^«  t"™«d  from  me 

inaoient    grace,    was    a    woman,    arrayed    in    ditiinna- 

^?  Srii^r-  '  ''^  '''''''''  ieweC.^4  her! 
«^  there  1.^,  stars  upon  her  bosom  and- arms-her  hair 
fallmg  ,„  loose  waves  from  a  band  of  pale  blue  vdJei 

I«f  with  the  sun  upon  it.  and  I  could  see  that  whatev^ 

t'Z    H^  ""^'"^  *°  ^'^^  ^*"^*-*  canonTofTl^ 
the  man  who  was  painting  her  portrait  considered  her  m^ 
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than  beautiful.  I  heard  his  voice,  in  the  low,  murmurous 
yet  perfectly  distinct  way  in  which  all  sounds  were  conveyed 
to  me  in  this  dream  pageant — it  was  exactly  as  if  perscns 
on  the  stage  were  speaking  to  an  audience. 

"  If  we  could  understand  each  other," — he  said — "  I 
think  all  would  be  well  with  us  in  time  and  eternity ! " 

There  was  a  pause.  The  picturesque  scene  before  me 
seemed  to  glow  and  gather  intensity  as  I  gazed. 

"  If  you  could  see  wliat  is  in  my  heart," — he  continued 
— "ycu  would  be, satisfied  that  no  greater  love  was  ever 
given  to  woman  than  mine  for  you !  Yet  I  would  not  say 
I  give  it  to  you — for  I  have  striven  against  it."  He 
paused — and  when  he  spoke  again  his  words  were  so  dis- 
tinct that  they  seemed  close  to  my  ears. 

"  It  has  been  wrung  out  of  my  very  blood  and  soul — I 
can  no  more  resist  it  than  I  can  resist  the  force  of  the  air 
by  which  I  live  and  breathe.  I  ought  not  to  love  you, — 
you  are  a  joy  forbidden  to  me — ^and  yet  I  feel,  rightly 
speaking,  that  you  are  already  mine — ^that  you  belong  to 
me  as  the  other  half  of  myself,  and  that  this  has  been  so 
from  the  beginning  when  God  first  ordained  the  mating 
of  souls.  I  tell  you  I  fed  this,  but  cannot  explain  it, — and 
I  grasp  at  you  as  my  one  hope  of  joy ! — I  cannot  let  you 
go!" 

She  was  silent,  save  for  a  deep  sigh  that  stirred  her 
bosom  under  its  folded  lace  and  made  her  jewels  sparkle 
like  sunbeams  on  the  sea. 

"  If  I  lose  you  now,  having  known  and  loved  you,"  he 
went  on — "  I  lose  my  art.    Not  that  this  would  matter " 

Her  voice  trembled  on  the  air. 

"  It  would  matter  a  great  deal  " — she  said,  softly — "  to 
the  world!" 

"The  world!"  he  echoed— "  What  need  I  care  for  it? 


VISIONS 
Nothing  scon,  „/  y^     ,,,_..  '  ' 

She  moved  restleaalv h«*  * 

so  that  I  could  not  see  iT  ""**  '""^'^  '''«''"y  away 

"My  inspiration  comes  from  vou  ••    i, 
tender  look  of  your  eves  RiuZ ^°"*  ^^«  repeated-" The 

-I  do  not  sa/  ;LTdlr« li^r'  'r^'  ^^^'^^  -'^^t 
nown-but  all  this  is  ^l?s  Ih  !  "  '"  "  ''^''*  ^«- 
all.  can  I  offer  you  ?  No^L^  h  f  °  ^°"-  ^»«^  after 
Florence  you  coJd  command  "t'lV^  .^"'  ^^^*  « 
days  in  the  week,  did  you  chJe^lir"  ^"  *^*^*  "« 
untouchaWe  by  love  e4  at1r,::;'7o:l!Jl^/°"  ^ 
A  t:  rr  ^^"^^^^^  -^  '^'-^  ^ownV;;;;,H.  look. 

^-X^rr;;;'::;----^ither^ 

can  be  in  passionate  heart,  lun^/l^^t"""'"  ^"^^  *  "- 

(How  the  words  rang  out!    I  conW  i, 
were  spoken  close  beside  m*  1  1        ?  ^""^  *^<>™  they 
a  dream  f)  "''*  "'^  ^"'^  "«*  by  dream-voices  in 

"If  you  loved  me^^  God!— what  th.* 

If  you  dared  to  brave  evervZn.,     T        *  "^^"^^  "«"»! 

of  love  to  break  dol  a i^fe^^;-  '-^  ^he  courage 

mef-but  you  will  not  do  thi^h'         f "  ^°""'"  »«d 

r«at-too  unusual—."        ^**  *^^^«  ^o»Jd  be  too 

"You  think  it  would?" 

"  I  think  i.  would  I   W^^r^"'"'?^"*«««'3'- 

.  u«u~o^  give  whJrrir  "»?'''«•-««»«>».  to 

M»™«  th«»l   ?„„  ^"^  *'^  '"'™^  '<««t-who  c« 

I  Should  «k  Of  jCrc  LVr«j„"i  ir"^ « 

lo  gam.    I  must  not  b; 
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selfish.    But  I  love  you!— and  your  love  would  be  to  me 
more  than  the  hope  of  Heaven!  " 

And  now  strange  echoes  of  a  modem  poet's  rhyme  be> 
came  mingled  in  my  dream : 


"  You  have  choMn  and  clung  to  the  chance  they 
Life  sweet  at  perfume  and  pure  at  prayer, 

Bnt  will  it  not  one  day  in  heaven  repent  you? 
Will  they  solace  you  wholly,  the  days  that  were? 

Will  you  lift  up  your  eyes  between  sadness  and  bliss. 

Meet  mine  and  see  where  the  great  love  is? 

And  tremble  and  turn  and  be  changed  ?— Content  yoo; 
The  gate  is  strait;  I  shall  not  be  there. 

Yet  I  know  this  well ;  were  you  once  sealed  mine. 

Mine  in  the  blood's-faeat,  mine  in  the  breath. 
Mixed  into  me  as  honey  in  wine. 

Not  time  that  sayeth  and  gainsayeth. 
Nor  all  strong  things  had  severed  us  then. 
Not  wrath  of  gods  nor  wisdom  of  men. 
Nor  all  things  earthly  nor  all  divine. 

Nor  joy  nor  sorrow,  nor  life  nor  death  I" 


I  watched  with  a  deepening  thrill  of  anxiety  the  scene 
in  the  studio,  and  my  thoughts  centred  themselves  upon  the 
woman  who  sat  there  so  quietly,  seeming  all  unmoved  by 
the  knowledge  that  she  held  a  man's  life  and  future  fame 
in  her  hands.  The  artist  took  up  his  palette  and  brushes 
again  and  began  to  work  swiftly,  his  hand  tremWinif  » 
little.  * 

"You  have  my  whole  confession  now!"--h«  said— 
"  You  know  that  you  are  the  Qres  of  th«  world  to  tUb^ 
the  gk)ry  of  the  sun  and  the  moon !  All  my  art  is-  in  your 
smile— all  my  life  responds  to  your  touch.  Withow  you 
I  am— can  be  nothing— Cosmo  de  Medicis— " 

At  this  name  a  kind  of  shadow  crept  upon  the  scettti 
tc^ther  with  a  sense  of  add. 
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with  hi.  ot,  x„^""nr  *T  J*  '"'"■*  •"  •»»"' 

port™,  .,  w.'r„^  J,.™  '"«'-''  •;■■»  ord.r  ,o  p.i„.  ,h. 
"  Something  in  your  face,"— he  said    "  -  ♦      i.    ,  . 

mouth.  ^    *  *™"«  quivered  on  her 

'h.«rh.o;L'™^L,''?„r;:;j»»  -  -;» f«.  Hk. 

"«  b™h«  and  «ood  ™„wt  .  Wn^tlf r  *"  '»'•"' 
half  doubt.  ""'""« '"«'<"W  of  half  etjwciancy, 

>^">  ^«dt7o•di^f^r.^':^"''  '"^"^  I «. 

'o^-^^^r^^-^t-t-^-Hr -•-«■•"«- 

I  love  you,  love  you ! "— «hi.  r«-j  « 
the  whole  world  foiS  nTTf  J^'  '»«"~«f'5'-"  L« 
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and  divine  rapture  that  comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime,— 
when  like  a  shivering  sense  of  cold  the  name  again  was 
whispered : 

"  Cosmo  deMedicist" 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  scene,  and  a  woman,  dark  and 
heavy-featured,  stood  like  a  blot  in  the  sunlit  brightness  of 
the  studio,— a  woman  very  richly  attired,  who  gazed  fixedly 
at  the  lovers  with  round,  suspicious  eyes  anH  a  sneering 
smile.  The  artist  turned  and  saw  her— his  lace  changed 
from  joy  to  a  pale  anxiety— yet,  holding  his  love  with  one 
arm,  he  flung  defiance  at  her  with  uplifted  head  and  fearless 
demeanour.  ' 

"  Spy  1  "—he  exclaimed—"  Do  your  worst !  Let  us  have 
an  end  of  your  serpent  vigilance  and  perfidy  I— better  death 
than  the  consUnt  sight  of  you!  What!  Have  you  not 
watched  us  long  enough  to  make  discovery  easy?  Do  your 
worst,  I  say,  and  quickly  I " 

The  cruel  smile  deepened  on  the  woman's  mouth,— she 
made  no  answer,  but  simply  raised  her  hand.  In  immedi- 
ate obedience  to  the  signal,  a  man,  clad  in  the  Florentine 
dress  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  wearing  a  singular 
collar  of  jewels,  stepped  out  from  behind  a  curtain,  at- 
tended by  two  other  men,  who,  by  their  dress,  were,  or 
seemed  to  be,  of  inferior  rank.  Without  a  word,  these 
three  threw  themselves  upon  the  unarmed  and  defenceless 
painter  with  the  fur>  of  wild  animals  pouncing  on  prey. 
There  was  a  brief  and  breathless  struggle— three  daggers 
gleamed  in  air— a  shriek  rang  through  the  stillness— an- 
other instant  and  the  victim  lay  dead,  stabbed  to  the  heart, 
while  she  who  had  just  clung  to  his  living  body  and  felt 
the  warmth  of  his  living  lips  against  hers,  dropped  on  her 
knees  beside  the  corpse  with  wild  waitings  of  madness  and 
despair. 


VISIONS 

Another  crime  on  your  soul  o^m^  a   \t  ... 
Cri«l-'' Another  ™„J„;r.«^.*M«<'«"l"-.h. 

•»y  love  from  mt~mZ!Z  fc.     w    ^°"  '"™  "«  !«««<> 
W.  ««p.  you  .„<,  TJ^^J:^..'^  -  ""  — 

«^t.™ti.\'  ^r:  '""  ^  '-»<'  <"  on.  o,  .h. 
her  own  b^^^.    sStll'^Zu^  "*  ""^  "  '""> 

■"T-  on  .H.  ':j':^t'Z'Z  L"""°''  ""  "^''•» 
*««  left  to  contemolateTh.  !J  .,  .  ™"  """^  «"» 
"»tt«l-    And  tiJZZ         ^"'''  ''"<'  «'«)'  tad  com- 

*.  W«  o?^,l'"*hr:"  "T'  '"<'  ""•"«'  Pi«-^ 
con»rofniyininiBlkt,«!l    ?  '''*"  '""'  »  ""y 

•««  of  cool  S  ™r^  ""•  ^"^'^'y  *»  «™i« 

""^y^l  lover,  l^Z^'^itZ'llr  ^-  •»"  "» 
"«»  of  their  murde«r,^!S  ..  '*'"'  '"  "»  P""" 

now  .poke  ,g.,„  ..„  „,,  „^°;^'„,^  '-«'  on«  b.fo« 

-if  a  man  woL^^e  I  hT!?L'"  *!  ''~^'  '*""™  " 
t"  Utterly  comenM.?! "  "'*'""  '""■ '"«  "  »ould 

•       •       . 

* 
I  closed  my  eyes,-or  thought  I  dosed  th«„_ 

XTrCriff  rmT^d*^^"'^  -^ 
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look  at  him.  and  another  itill  stronger  emotion  ponetsed 
me  with  a  force  lo  overpowering  that  I  could  hardly 
breathe  under  the  weight  and  pain  of  it,  but  I  could  five  it 
no  name.  I  could  not  think  at  all— and  I  had  ceased  even 
to  wonder  at  the  strangeness  and  variety  of  these  visions 
or  dream^sodes  full  of  colour  and  sound  which  succeeded 
each  other  so  swiftly.  Therefore  it  hardly  seemed  re- 
markable to  me  when  I  saw  the  heavy  curUin  of  mist  which 
hung  in  front  of  my  eyes  suddenly  reft  asunder  in  many 
places  and  broken  into  a  semblance  of  the  sea. 


i: 
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A  wild  sea  I   Gloomily  grey  and  grand  in  its  onsweeptng 
wrath,  its  huge  billows  rose  and  fell  like  moving  mountains 
convulsed  by  an  earthquake,— light  and  shadow  combated 
against  each  other  in  its  dark  abysmal  depths  and  amonr 
Its  toppling  crests  of  foam— I  could  hear  the  savage  hiss 
and  boom  of  breakers  dashing  themselves  to  pieces  on  some 
unseen  rocky  coast  far  away,-and  my  heart  grew  cold 
with  dread  a^  I  beheld  a  ship  in  full  sail  struggling  against 
the  heavy  onslaught  of  the  wind  on  that  heaving  wilderness 
of  waters,  like  a  mere  feather  lost  from  a  sea-gull's  wing. 
Flying  along  like  a  hunted  creature  she  staggered  and 
plunged,  her  bowsprit  dipping  into  deep  chasms  from  which 
she  was  tossed  shudderingly  upward  again  as  in  light  con- 
tempt, and  as  she  came  nearer  and  nearer  into  my  view 
I  could  discern  some  of  the  human  beings  on  board— the 
m-m  at  the  wheel,  with  keen  eyes  peering  into  the  gathering 
gipom  of  the  storm,  his  hair  and  face  dashed  with  spray,— 
the  sailors,  fighting  hard  to  save  the  rigging  from  being 
torn  to  pieces  and  flung  into  the  sea,— then— a  sudden  huge 
wave  swept  her  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  I  saw  the 


Wd  *.  won™,  b«id.  him  clo^L")^  ±  L""  """ 
•h*  li-rfT^/      ^  ^■'    '  **w  her  look  up  to  him  with 

^•Af»id?"    And  h.r  vote,  tad  ,K>  h«K,r-"W,U. 

^b«  ««.y  «m«  in  .  kind  oj  min^  ^p.^";^^ 

"  TTiii  u  deaUi,  my  belovcdl  "-*e  said 
-::^d^«.r«^°lt*"~^-'-X-    ""o. 
.£^'3.''^"'  !""  "«  """"-^  "y  ««  h«ir,«nding 

SrinT  ,t^rHk.'^  """•"?  "-"'^  » 

fnil  »«iyi  K-uj    '"^™**';**  "«  pant  assassins  upon  the 

•w  o<  Mie  «»  .prad  owr  i,  tike  a  pall-i,  wa.Tno.S!- 
»««m.o  no.Wngn«,!    I  wateW  ^  gianT^av.^^  S 

•I»«  all  ,tat  human  lif.  ^  h^^  ^,„  ^.^  d,«^^ 
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■nlaiM  calm.  The  great  sra  smoothed  itself  out  before  mv 
^  mto  fi«  ripples  which  dispersed  grad  Jy  i„rnS' 
»«am-and  almost  I  found  my  voice-ahnost  my  Z 
opened  to  ask : "  What  means  this  vision  of  the  s«  v'JZ 
a  sound  of  music  check«l  me  on  the  ve.g.  of  utteran*!^ 

heaven.  I  listened  with  every  sense  caught  and  enttMced 
-my  gaze  sfll  fixed  half  unseeingly  upon  the  heavy  ^y 
wScTt     "^f*'""  ""-^  cystic  sky^anvaTu^ 

and  coloitr  scenes  which  I.  in  a  sort  of  dim  straneeneT 
recogn.s«i  yet  could  not  understand-and  as  1^^!^ 
rambow,  with  every  hue  intensified  to  such  aLLin^lfc 
^  br.U«ncy  that  its  light  was  ahnost  intol«ably  dazdtog 
sprang  m  a  perfect  arch  across  the  cloud  I  I  ottered  an 
mvolununr  cry  of  rapture-for  it  was  like  no  ear^T^" 

delicate  yet  deep,  each  separate  colour  glowed  with  the 

Sriid  ^'7  °'  "  1"™  ""-"—of  by  m"e  m*! 
tolity  and  too  glonous  for  mortal  description.  It  was  the 
*m.ng  tepentauce  of  the  storm,_the  Lu.»,«  Tf  *; 

XuS^d^r  "/  '"""^  """  '""^  taprisomLt  in 
Jwn.  r^  ^  .""  """"io"  ""i  solitude-it  was  aiy. 

dlSptS.""*  ""'  '"""'  "  *°"«'"  ""  '^^  •' 

^^'^  '^'  r'*'^-'""  sptang  to  my  e,e^..HBid 
Sr  .""~"!°'"^>'  I  P«»sed  the  kind,  strong  hmd  that 

,^r,"'  "  'r"*""^  ""  '°  slightly-but  I  wa,^ 
abMitri  m  watching  that  triumphal  areh  across  the  sky  to 
heed  the  movem«,t.    By  degrees  the  lustrous  hues  began  to 


VISIONS 

d»«png,  in  all  of  whSl  dfaZ JH,'^'"'  *"'^«  *"■ 
alitics  so  like  and  v«  .„  ™«"»<l  *«  same  two  person- 

I«»«<1  in  absolute  sile"^',f  •~^'  ""^'"S  "ow 
^voices  had  cJ^H^^^Zi:  ""'^"'  -^ 
ut^V^r^/  f^  over  .he  face  o,  what 

*o  »how  atldi^^l^'XTd"""""  "  "  "-^ 
*e  s^bjance  of  a  V^TTo^^^^JZ^'  '^ 
With  gold.    Here  a  fim,^*  -i     f     .  ^'^^j'  narred  across  as 

of  .  wlan  wh^l^ dCin  °t  f  •^J'«i'-«-«  %« 
desolate  and  solitary  w«  i,       '****^*""fi^-     So  strangely 

bHuunc  .ha.tSd7.xnn.;:  tr  tr^ 

as  she  seemed  from  some  m^,J^  i?  *''  ®^"'  °"* 

r£''aZ^SHrf^-o-j:?ft:; 

prayer:  ""^  ''•»  ""»'«'  "ncon«dously  in 

«..i^,i":LS;L^:;:;r^f «" »"  ^onei- 1  .„. 

-xwo.d^v..^;r':n:rc„--t^- 
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I  not  suddenly,  seen  the  dosed  gateway  in  the  heavchi 
begin  to  open  slowly,  allowing  a  flood  of  golden  radiance 
to  pour  out  like  the  steady  flowing  of  a  broad  stream.  The 
kneeling  woman's  figure  remained  plainly  discerqiWe»  but 
seemed  to  be  gradually  melting  into  the  light  which  sur- 
rounded it    And  then — something — I  loiow  not  what 

shook  me  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  vision,— hardly  aware 
of  my  own  action,  I  withdrew  my  hand  frwn  my  con»* 
panion's,  and  saw — ^just  the  solemn  grandeur  of  Loch 
Coruisk,  with  a  deep  amber  glow  streaming  over  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  flung  upward  by  the  setting  sun! 
Nothing  more  1 — I  'heaved  an  involuntary  sigh — and  at 
last,  with  some  little  hesitation  and  dread,  looked  full  at 
Santoris.  His  eyes  met  mine  steadfastly — ^he  was  very  pale. 
So  we  faced  each  other  for  a  mcmient— then  he  said,, 
quietly : — 

"  How  quickly  the  time  has  passed !  This  is  the  best  mo> 
ment  of  the  sunset, — ^when  that  glory  fades  we  shall  have 
seenaUt" 
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of  inexplicable  rel^se^HT  .      J^^  *°"'^*^  "^  *°  »  '^'"^ 

conscious  of  ':^:::2  rutJr^ '°  ''*'"  '^"•^'^'^'  ^^^^^^ 

yet  afraid  of  what?    Kn7'fu-       ?^^"  ^"^  ^  ""^^'^ 

Should  u„wit4iriose'^:r/^r^:f  ™i;f/.  >- 1 

question  presented  itself-What  Lf  t       •    ^,     ''*"  ** 
explain  it.  even  to  myself  >   Thl  ^J"'*^'     ^^^^'^  ^ 

tangible  of  which  To  «v    '^T^  ""*'  "^'^'"^  '"  "^^  ^^ 

secured  that/ WorreduciiT.Jir'''''  *'^'''    °^  "'  '"^^^ 
level,  all  tha  I  k^ew  wl  Z?  ?  i  7<^"mstances  to  a  prosaic 

Panion  a  man  who  h^H  f  "*  ""'* '"  "^  P«'«»*  ^«"- 

t^ctivenesrand  :ith  who'sL"^     •  'T'  ^^^P*"'"^  **- 
familiar;  also    thaT  unir       P'"^"*''*^  ^  seemed  to  be 

possibly  ha^^dThr/^"'  ^""'^  ^^'^^  »•'  "'«ht 
an  unexpected™een^!^^^       ""^P^^ed  Place  and  at 

which  m^ht  or  S"  t  H'"  ''"r  °''  '  '"P''*«''°'« ' 
under  a  temp^raT^^ma^L^     I  '"^'"'''"^  °^  ""^  «^  t>«m 
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"  That  dq>ends  on  ourselves,"— he  said—"  On  you  per- 
haps more  than  any  other." 
I  looked  up  at  him  wonderingly. 
"On  me?"  I  echoed. 
He  smiled  a  little. 

"  Why,  yes !   A  woman  always  decides." 
I  turned  my  eyes  again  towards  the  sky.    Long  lines 
of  delicate  pale  blue  and  green  were  now  intermingled  with 
the  amber  light  of  the  after-glow,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
one  of  indescribable  grandeur  and  beauty. 
"  I  wish  I  could  understand," — I  murmured. 
"  Let  me  help  youl"— he  said,  gently.    "  Possibly  I  can 
make  things  clearer  for  you.    You  are  just  now  under  the 
spell  of  your  own  psychic  impressions  and  memories.    You 
think  you  have  seen  strange  episodes— these  are  nothing 
but  pictures  stored  far  away  back  in  the  cells  of  your  spirit- 
ual brain,  which  (through  the  medium  of  your  present 
material  brain)  project  on  your  vision  not  only  present- 
ments and  reflections  of  past  scenes  and  events,  but  which 
also  reproduce  the  very  words  and  sounds  attending  those 
scenes  and  events.    That  is  all.    Loch  Coruisk  has  shown 
you  nothing  but  itself  in  varying  effects  of  light  and  cloud 
—there  is  no  mystery  here  but  the  everlasting  mystery  of 
Nature  in  which  you.  and  I  play  our  several  parts.    What 
you  have  seen  or  heard  I  do  not  know— for  each  individual 
experience  is  and  always  must  be  different.     All  that  I 
am  fully  conscious  of  is,  that  our  having  met  and  our  being 
here  together  to-day  is,  as  it  were,  the  mending  of  a  broken 
chain.    But  it  rests  with  you— and  even  with  me— to  break 
it  once  more  if  we  choose." 

I  was  silent,  not  because  I  could  not  but  because  I  dared 
not  speak.  All  my  life  seemed  suddenly  to  hang  on  the 
point  of  a  hair's-breadth  of  possibility. 
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You  and  I  "-h."^  h  ' '3  '^'."»"-  ""'■•■»ry  «..«,. 

.motion  I  lifted  my  '^tti,,'"^"!^  "'  ""«  ««' 
'u^h  of  feeling  ^^,1",^   ,'"'•    '"«'"«ivdy,  «,d  with  , 

He  dasM  Z'e  fa  h^!  ""  °"  '»'«'»  ""  ««*  other, 
•hem  ir  .'y„:":„7',r'' '•«*'"8  "-is  head  ki,«d 
before  in  many  a  pha«  ,,,  if."^'/""  ""-"'"«  ™« 
thought-and  I  believe  wr.™!  .""  ™">'  "  P'"»  »' 
be  satisfi«l  «,  faV-^ll^;  dl^"  ""."  ""'«  *»•    ^et  o, 

«taent  and  not  st^idtothe  .Ty  "       "^  '"  """  '"  '""• 
I  foimd  my  voice  suddenly. 

Hftili^.""""  """  »  «»  '"X?"-!  said. 
"  Surely  it  will  be  our  own  faulf  ;f 
«s«m.  such  a  position.  ••  he^s^^  '  '^  '^'"'  *^  •» 

Isaif^ftrC"  '""*  "^^  "^°«''  ^  ^'forest- 

-.Xfhe^dTLrpa^rfr^^-^  - 

HfeVwerS'*"  '"^"°~  «  g'xl  'o  be  toldl" 

„  Then,  will  you  tell  me "  I  began 

me »  ^'    -^"^  you— you  must  tell 


J^'l^^Z  °"t  *'**  ^'*'*^*»  »  »"  things/'-he  answe«d 
But  for  that  I  must  still  wait."  answered 


W<i> 


f'i' 


If  f- 
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He  let  go  my  hands  and  turned  away,  shading  his  eyes 
from  the  ^are  of  gold  which  now  spread  far  and  wide 
over  the  heavens,  turning  the  sullen  waters  of  Loch 
Coruisk  to  a  tawny  orange  against  the  black  purple  of 
the  surrotaiding  hills. 

^^  "  I  see  our  men,"— he  then  said,  in  his  ordinary  tone, 
"  They  are  looking  for  us.    We  must  be  going." 

My  heart  beat  quickly.  A  longing  to  speak  what  I  hardly 
dared  to  think,  was  strong  upon  me.  But  some  inward 
restraint  gripped  me  as  with  iron^and  my  spirit  beat  itself 
like  a  caged  bird  agi^inst  its  prison  bars  in  vain.  I  left  my 
rocky  throne  and  heather  canopy  with  slow  reluctance,  and 
he  saw  this. 

"  You  are  sOrry  to  come  away,"— he  said,  kindly,  and 
with  a  smile—"  I  can  quite  understand  it.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful scene." 

I  stood  quite  still,  looking  at  him.  A  host  of  recollec- 
tions began  to  crowd  upon  me,  threatening  havoc  to  my 
self-control. 

"Is  it  not  something  more  than  beautiful?"  I  asked, 
and  my  voice  trembled  in  spite  of  myself—"  To  you  as  well 
as  to  me?" 

He  met  my  earnest  gaze  with  a  sudden  deeper  Kght  in 
his  own  eyes. 

"Dear,  to  me  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life!"— he 
said—"  But  whether  it  is  the  same  to  you  I  cannbt  say. 
I  have  not  the  right  to  think  so  far.    Come! " 

A  choking  sense  of  tears  was  in  my  throat  as  I  moved 
on  by  his  side.  Why  could  I  not  speak  frankly  «nd -tell 
him  that  I  laiew  as  weU  as  he  dkl  that  now  A«fe  ^s  no 
life  anywhere  for  me  where  he  was  not?  Btit-^'4«d  it 
cometatbis?  Yes,  truly!— it  had  come  to  this  I  ThenWas 
it  a  real  love  that  I  felt,  or  merely  a  blind  obMietee  to 
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«»»  Iwpiiolic  infloenc?    Tlie  doubt  .ugjwted  l,«|f  yw 

*««^fl™™« of  th. mouMain  ,0™,  ,„d  the  m^yi^ 
60"  «^  .t.  «,£,  „.j,  ,h,«,gh  IM.  „.v«  ,ik.  ^„„ 

*T*:tri<5:^.  •  """"•  """«»'■*  -"  -•  -  «*« 

''?T*f'*'^y  ■"" '™'  ■•"•  "'."-was  the  F«ly. 

•  dLT^^'  *!,^  .)«h«^e  '  Dteam  •  „d  the 

UMit,  anchored  in  the  widest  part  of  Loch  Scavai»- 

*e^««.  the  dirfpiring  f»«b  .h.,  ™,Jce  evenl^, 

*»e  »eMel.-the  other  a  perfect  picture  of  Hfhtness  and 

»«rfta  of  the  water.    My  mind  was  disturbed  and  J 
JrtM«^.-I  felt  that  I  had  journeyed  though  inunent 

^^«o  Loch  Corui,k,-««l  a,  th.  launch  rurt«l  on- 

B«!d  through  centimes  rather  than  hours.    One  thine 
b««r«.™na,ned  positive  «,d  real  in  my  «,.rience.  »d 

^^1?'t£™T'::!L°'^^'*'-  With  each  mom«,t 
Jta^«rirh«w,tb««^he  flash  of  Ms  blue  .ye_«s 
""Mtt  "hiUng  smite-the  torn  «f  his  head-the  myftm- 
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ture  of  htt  haiid.-«U  these  were  as  famUiar  to  me  as  the 
reflection  of  my  own  face  in  a  mirror.  And  now  there 
was  no  wonderment  mingled  with  the  deepening  recogni- 

n  f^^.  '*  **"'**  "*^""*^  *^*  ^  "^^o^ld  knowhim 
weU.-wdeed,  it  was  to  me  evidem  that  I  had  known  him 
a^wiys.  What  troubled  me,  however,  was  a  subtle  f^ 
that  crept  msidiously  through  my  veins  like  a  shudderin* 
cold.-«  terror  lest  something  to  which  I  could  give  no 
n«ne.  should  separate  us  or  cause  us  to  misunderstand  each 
otter.  For  the  psychic  lines  of  attraction  between  two 
human  bemgs  are  finer  than  the  finest  gossamer  and  can 

««rill*K       ?"  """^  '^"'''^  '^*"  '^^''S^  they  may  or 
must  be  brought  together  again  after  long  lapses  of  time. 
But  so  many  opportunities  had  already  been  wasted,  I 
thought,  through  some  recklessness  or  foUy.  either  on  his 
part  or  mine.    Which  of  us  was  to  blame  ?    I  looked  at  him 
half  m  fear,  ha  f  in  appeal,  as  he  sat  in  the  boat  with  his 
head  turned  a  little  aside  from  me.-he  seemed  grave  and 
preoccupied.    A  sudden  thrill  of  emotion  stirred  my  heart 
-t«rs  sprang  to  my  eyes  so  thickly  that  for  a  moment  I 
could  scarcely  see  the  waves  that  glittered  and  danced  on 
aU  sides  like  millions  of  diamonds.    A  change  had  swept 
over  my  life,-^  change  so  great  tiiat  I  was  hardly  able 
to  bear  it.    It  was  too  swift,  too  overpowering  to  be  calmly 
considered,  and  I  was  glad  when  we  came  alongside  tiie 
Dream    and  I  saw  Mr.  Harland  on  deck,  waiting  for  us 
at  the  top  of  the  companion  ladder. 

•;  Well ! "  he  caUed  to  me-"  Was  it  a  good  sunset  ? " 
_^^  GlonousI "  I  answered  him-"  Did  you  see  nothing  of 

"  No.  I  slept  soundly,  and  only  woke  up  when  Bniyie 
«nw  over  to  explain  that  Catiierinet  l^ai  taken  it  into,  her 
head  to  have  a  short  cruise,  that  he.Jnd  humoured  her 
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^^y.  «d  .h..  .h.,  M  j„„  co«  u*  .0  *! 

too  lon»l  •■        ^    ^  *""'''  "<"  '"^  yo"  out  of  ha  .i(ht 

"What  do  you  mean  by  tittt?"  ad,^  H..1    j      .. 
h»  »«.  ligh,e„«,  and  ^  ,.u  ^X"  wtj^i""'?"'^'™' 
.lave  b««,  a  better  physician  ,han  he  for'  ,h        "^  '"'" 
»  n™,«„  since  I  have  L, »  f™  frl'^pli^"^  "^'"'-^ 

would  yoJ^d  Z;"w!!^'^?    «»wered-"And    now 
to  your  own  rachrr,,  T     '^  '°  **'  "*•  '«""*  l»cl< 

«..  Catherine  fa  ^?^*r*^'"'*B«X'«-   You 

"  you  are  willing,  j  ,,^  ,^^  ^^'^  f^  Jt"^"' 
^-.'^  ^.-electricity  .^S.\'^r,^.t 

;^^.«.er.ainX^:ri~,.t^-..- 

^sr.tii^^rh.'n-jSyTr^.'^:."'' 

shall  we  start  the  race?  "       "^    ^  "*  "*"**—  What  tune 
"  Suppose  we  say  noon  ?  " 
"Agreed!" 
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me  to  Loch  Coruiric.  and  for  the  pleaiant  afternoon  we 
had  passed  The  conventional  words  of  common  cour- 
tesjr seemed  to  myself  q«ite  absurd,-however.  they  had 
to  be  uttered,  and  he  accepted  them  with  the  usial  conven- 
tional acknowledgment.  When  I  was  just  about  to  descend 
the  companion  tedder,  he  asked  me  to  wait  a  moment,  and 
gomg  down  to  the  saloon,  brought  me  the  bunch  of  Ma- 
donna hhes  I  had  found  in  that  special  cabin  which,  as  he 
had  said,  was  destined  '  for  a  princess.' 
•'You  will  take  these,  I  hope?"  he  said,  simply. 

frl"v*t  "i;  •^^u*"  ^''  "  ^  '•'•'"«'  *»>*  ^^^^  "<>«<>«»» 
from  his  hand.    There  was  something  indefinable  and  fleet- 

mg  m  his  expression,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if 

we  had  suddenly  become  strangers.    A  sense  of  loss  and 

pam  affected  me,  such  as  happens  when  someone  to  whom 

we  are  deeply  attached  assumes  a  cold  and  distant  air  for 

which  we  can  render  no  exptenation.    He  turned  from  me 

r^f    A*'  V[°"  ^^'  ^'^  ^  descended  the  companion 
ladder  followed  by  Mr.  Harland.     In  a  few  seconTwe 
hadput  several  boat-lengths  between  ourselves  and  the 
Dream,  and  a  rush  of  foolish  tears  to  my  eyes  blurred 
the  figure  of  Santoris  as  he  lifted  his  cap  to  us  in  courteous 
adieu.    I  thought  Mr.  Harland  glanced  at  me  a  little  in- 
qmsitively,  but  he  said  nothing-^„d  we  were  soon  on 
board  the    Diana.'  inhere  Catherine,  stretched  out  in  a 
deck  chair,  watched  our  arrival  with  but  languid  interest. 
^.  Brayle  was  beside  her.  and  looked  up  as  we  drew  near 
with  a  superciKous  smile. 

"So  the  electric  man  has  not  quite  made  away -With 
you  -he  said,  carelessly-"  Miss  Hariand  aftd  I  had  our 
doubts  as  to  whether  we  should  ever  see  you  agate! " 

Mr.  Hariand's  fuziy  eyebrows  drew  together  ma  mtrked 
trowh  of  disideasnre. 
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hadllfj!?'"  *•*  •J**^"''»*«»'  drily-"  Well,  you  wed  have 
tad  m,  fetr.  on  that  score.    The  '  electric  man/  a.  you  call 

t^r^izz'"^ '-'  -'  »»•  -  ^-  ^•- 

Ji^  T  **"'**  *""  °^  **»*?"  «nd  Brayle.  with  an 
*bbo«^e  .how  of  courts,.,  set  chair,  >r  his  paU  and  f" 
me  near  Catherme-"  Derrick  tea  ae  that  the  electric 
apphance.  on  board  his  yacht  are  to  him  of  a  terr^ 
character  and  that  he  would  not  risk  passing  so  m"ch  aJ 
one  night  on  such  a  vessel! " 

Mr.  Harland  laughed. 

"I  must  talk  to  Derrick."-he  said-then,  approaching 

replied  m  the  affirmative,  but  with  some  little  pettishness. 
fwJf^r™  "^  '^^  «nstrung."-,he  said-"  I  think  that 
fnend  of  you«  ,s  one  of  those  persons  who  draw  all  vitality 
out  of  everybody  else.    There  are  such  people,  you  know 

go  about  takmg  stores  of  fresh  life  out  of  others." 

He  looked  amused. 

"You  are  full  of  fandes.  atherine."-he  said-" And 
no  logical  reasonmg  will  ever  argue  you  out  of  them.    San- 

"I  don't  know  how."-replied  Harland.-" A  drop  or 
two  of  harmless-looking  fluid  worked  wonders  for  ine- 
afld  in  a  few  moments  I  felt  ahnost  well.  He  teUs  me  my 
illness  IS  not  incurable."  ^ 

^A  curious  exprtttion  difficult  to  define  ffitted  over 
Bniyies  face. 

"  You  had  better  take  care."  he  said,  curtly-"  InralWs 
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ihouid  never  try  experiinems.  Im  >urpriied  that  a  man 
in  your  condition  should  take  any  drug  from  the  hand  of 
a  stranger." 

"Most   dangerous!"   interpolated   Catherine,    feebly- 
How  could  you,  father?  " 

I.n'H^*";f*"*°.';''.'?'*  ''"'*•  ■  «ranger."-,aid  Mr.  Har- 
land—  After  all.  I  knew  him  at  college " 

"You  think  you  knew  him."— put  in  Brayle— "  He  mav 
not  be  the  same  man."  ^ 

tJnv*  u  rt '*"''  nian."-answered  Mr.  Harland,  rather 
testily—   There  are  no  two  of  his  kind  in  the  world." 

Brayle  lifted  hfs  eyebrows  with  a  mildly  affected  air  of 
surprise. 

"  I  thought  you  had  your  doubts " 

"Of  course!-I  had.  and  have  my  doubts  concerning 
everybody  and  everything  "-said  Mr.  Harland.  "  And  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  them  to  the  end  of  my  days.  I  have 
sometimes  doubted  even  your  good  intentions  towards 
me. 

A  dark  flush  overspread  Brayle's  face  suddenly,  and  as 
suddenly  paled.    He  laughed  a  little  forcedly. 

"I  hardly  think  you  have  any  reason  to  do  so."  he  said. 

Mr.  Harland  did  not  answer,  but  turning  round,  ad- 
dressed me. 

IT?  ^T^'**  y^"**^^  **  ^^^  Co™«k,  didn't  you?" 
Indeed  I  did  I "  I  replied,  with  emphasis-"  It  was  a 
lovely  scene!— never  to  be  forgotten." 

♦  H"".*""*..^^  ^*"*°"'  ^°"'^  ^  »"'«  to  «et  on  well 
togrther.  said  Catherine,  rather  crossly— "•  Birds  of  a 
feather.'  you  know!" 

_  I  smiled.  I  was  too  much  taken  up  with  my  own 
thoughts  to  pay  attention  to  her  evident  ill-humour.  I  was 
aware  that  Dr.  Brayle  watched  me  furtively,  and  with  a 
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jtt^iciou.  air  ami  there  wa.  .  oiriou.  feeling  of  conrtrairt 

o  consider,  and  a,  «K)n  a.  the  converution  becam^gl^ei' 
I  ^>ok  the  opportunity  to  .lip  away  and  get  doM^^l 

freedorn  of  my  own  meditations.    They  were  at  first  be- 

^self  out  hlce  the  sea  I  had  looked  upon  in  my  vision.- 

^  mv  ^^J°  *"*"*•  "^  '°""**'  '^'  ^"'o"*  •""<»«"»• 

Accord  l^t^   **^k"'""  '"  *  '"°''*  °'"  •'*»  «>»•*'«»  form. 
Wdmg  to  psychic  consciousness  I  knew  what  they  all 

m«n^-.but  according  to  merely  material  and  earthly  rea- 
soning they  were  utterly  incomprehensible.     If  I  listened 

That  Rafel  Santoris  and  I  had  known  each  other  for  ages 
-longer  than  we  were  permitted  to  remember.-that  th^ 
^pictures,  or  rather  soul-pictures,  presented  to  me  w  « 
only  a  few  selected  out  of  thousands  which  equally  con- 

^n6  r.*?K  ""^'f  "'*'*  '^^''^  "P  »"°»«  «t«™J  "^cords. 
ci;^™,t      these  few  were  only  recalled  to  remind  m.  o 
circumstances  which  I  might  erroneously  think  were  all 

a^f  iT""'?.  J''  ""  '^'  ^^^''^  '^^^'  I  P^^f-red  to 

ticm  of  the  enigma.  I  would  say:-That.  being  imaginative 
and  ^,t.ve.  I  had  been  easily  hypnotised  by  a  sLn^r 
will  than  my  own.  and  that  for  his  amusement,  or  became 

h!i^  -T?- '"  ""  *^*  P°'"^'"*y  °^  *  '  *"t  <=«»«•'  Santoris 
had  tried  his  power  upon  me  and  forced  me  to  see  what- 
ever he  chwe  to  conjure  up  in  order  to  bewilder  and  perplex 
me.  But  If  this  were  so.  what  could  be  his  object?  If  I 
were  indeed  an  utter  stranger  to  him.  why  should  he  teke 
this  trouble?     I  found  myself  harassed  by  anx"  ty  and 
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dragged  between  two  opposing  influences— one  which. im- 
pelled me  to  yield  myself  to  the  deep  sense  of  exquisite 
happiness,  peace  and  consolation  that  swept  over  my  spirit 
like  the  touch  of  a  veritable  benediction  from  hwven,— 
the  other  which  pushed  me  back  against  a  hard  wall  of 
impregnable  fact  and  bade  me  suspect  my  dawning  joy  u 
though  it  were  a  foe. 

That  night  we  were  a  curious  party  at  dinner.    Never 
were  five  human  beings  more  oddly  brought  uito  contact 
and  conversation  with  each  other.     We  were  absolutely 
opposed  at  all  points;  in  thought,  in  feeling  and  in  senti- 
ment.   I  could  not  help  remembering  the  wonderful  net- 
work of  shining  lines  I  had  seen  in  that  first  dream  of 
mine,— lines  which   were  apparently  mathematically  de- 
signed to  meet  in  reciprocal  unity.    The  lines  on  this  occa- 
sion between  us  five  human  beings  were  an  almost  visible 
tangle.    I  found  my  best  refuge  in  silence,— and  I  listened 
in  vague  wonderment  to  the  flow  of  senseless  small  talk 
poured  out  by  Dr.  Brayle,  apparently  for  the  amusement 
of  Catherine,  who  on  her  part  seemed  suddenly  possessed 
by  a  spirit  of  wilfulness  and  enforced  gaiety  which  moved 
her  to  utter  a  great  many  foolish  things,  things  which  she 
evidently  imagined  were  clever.    There  is  nothing  perhaps 
more  embarrassing  than  to  hear  a  woman  of  mature  years 
giving  herself  away  by  the  childish  vapidness  of  her  talk, 
and  exhibiting  not  only  a  lack  of  mental  poise,  but  also  utter 
tactlessness.     However,    Catherine   rattled    on,   4nd   Dr. 
Brayle  rattled  with  her,— Mr.  Harland  threw  in  occa^iQu*! 
monosyllables,  but  for  the  most  part  was  evidently  caught 
in  a  kind  of  dusty  spider's  web  of  thought,  and  I  spoke  not 
at  all  unless  spoken  to.    Presently  I  met  Catherine's  eyes 
fixed   upon   mc   with   a  sort   of   round,   half-ma|iciou* 
curiosity. 
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••  I  think  your  day's  outing  has  done  you  good,"  she  said 
—  You  look  wonderfully  well!  " 

"  I  am  well  I "  I  answered  her-"  I  have  been  well  all  the 
time. 

"Yes.  but  you  haven't  looked  as  you  look  to-night,"  she 
said—  You  have  quite  a  transformed  air!  " 
"Transformed? "-I  echoed,  smiling-"  In  what  way ? " 
Mr.  Harland  turned  and  surveyed  me  critically 

"  Tu^^  '"^  '*'°''*''  ^  ***'"''  Catherine  is  right! "  he  said- 
There  IS  something  different  about  you.  though  I  cannot 
explamwhatitis!" 

I  fdt  the  colour  rising  hotly  to  my  face,  but  I  endeav- 
oured to  appear  unconcerned. 

"  You  look,"  said  Dr.  Brayle.  with  a  quick  glance  from 
his  narrowly  set  eyes-"  as  if  you  had  been  through  a  happy 
e3q)enence."  '^^' 

"Perhaps  I  have!"  I  answered  quietly— "  It  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  very  happy  day! " 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  Santoris?"  asked  Mr  Har- 
land. suddenly-"  You've  spent  a  couple  of  hours  alone  in 
his  company,— you  must  have  formed  some  idea." 

I  replied  at  once,  without  taking  thought. 

"  I  think  him  quite  an  exceptional  man,"  I  said—"  Good 
and  great-hearted.-and  I  fancy  he  must  have  gone  through 
much  difficult  experience  to  make  him  what  he  is  " 

"  r'"^"? ^  ^i^''^  "^'^^  you."-^id  Dr.  Brayle,  quickly 
—  I  vet%ben  bis  meuure,  and  I  think  it's  a  fairiy  correct 
one.  Ibelieve  him  to  be  a  very  clever  and  subtle  charlatan. 
Who  affiMto  a  certain  profound  mysticism  in  order  to  give 
himsdf  undue  impmtance— " 

There  was  a  sudden  clash.  Mr.  Harland  had  brought 
his  clenched  fist  down  upon  the  table  with  a  force  that 
made  the  glasses  ring. 
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I  won't  have  that,  Brayle! "  he  said,  sharply—"  I  teU 
you  I  won't  have  it!    Santoris  is  no  charlatan-never  was! 
--he  won  his  honours  at  Oxford  like  a  man-his  c    iduct 
all  the  time  I  ever  knew  him  was  perfectly  open  and  blame- 
less-he did  no  mean  tricks,  and  pandered  to  nothing  base 
--and  If  some  of  us  fellows  were  frightened  of  him  (as 
we  were)  it  was  because  he  did  everything  better  than  we 
could  do  It.  and  was  superior  to  us  all.    That's  the  truth!— 
and  there's  no  getting  over  it.    Nothing  gives  small  minds 
a  better  handle    for   hatred   than   superiority-especially 
when  that  superiority  is  never  asserted,  but  only  felt " 

"You  surprise  me."-murmured  Brayle,  half  apologet- 
ically—" I  thought "  * 

"Never  mind  what  you  thought!"  said  Mr.  Harland 
with  a  sudden  ugly  irritation  of  manner  that  sometimes 
disfigured  him-"  Your  thoughts  are  not  of  the  least  im- 
portance ! " 

Dr.  Brayle  flushed  angrily  and  Catherine  looked  surprised 
and  visibly  indignant. 

"  Father !    How  can  you  be  so  rude ! " 

"Am  I  rude?"  And  Mr.  Harland  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders indifferently-"  Well !  I  may  be-but  I  never  take  a 
mans  hospitality  and  permit  myself  to  listen  to  abuse  of 
him  afterwards." 

''I  assure  you "  began  Dr.  Brayle.  almost  humbly. 

There,  there!  If  I  spoke  hastily,  I  apologise.  But 
Santoris  is  too  straightforward  a  man  to  be  suspected  of 
any  dishonesty  or  chicanery-and  certainly  no  one-on 
board  this  vessel  shall  treat  his  name  with  anything  but 
respect.  Here  he  turned  to  me^"  Will  you  come  on 
deck  for  a  little  while  before  bedtime,  or  would  you  rather 
rest? 

I  saw  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me,  and  mllingly 
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^^eed  to  accompany  him.  Dinner  being  well  over,  we 
under  the  hght  of  a  brilliant  moon.  Instinctively  we  both 
.on  about  her  this  evening  save  the  usual  lamp  hurTn 

port-holes.--and  her  graceful  •  asts  and  spars  were  like 
&je  black  pencillings  seen  agains.  the  bare  slo'pe  of  a  mo  n! 
tarn  made  almost  silver  to  the  summit  by  the  singularly 
searching  clearness  of  the  moonbeams.  My  ho  t  St 
his  walk  beside  me  to  light  a  cigar 

si:"c:::^;rtL^^^^'"^'^^^^«^^^ 

stuneme  'r  '  h""'' /'"'  "''"  ^  ^"^^^"  self-reproach 
hln  LT  1,  ""  '^'''  ^  "^y  ^'^^  ^  ^^--^^'y  knew  one  who 
^d  been  known  to  me  for  ages?  I  leaned  against  the  de^ 
^.I  looking  up  at  the  violet  sky.  my  heart  beating  quickly. 
My  companion  was  still  busy  lighting  his  cigar,  but  wh« 
this  was  done  to  his  satisfaction  he  resumed 

True!    You  scarcely  know  him,  but  you  are  quick  to 
form  opinions,  and  your  instincts  are  often,  though  perhaps 

muZ"''""^    answered,    slowly-" I-J    like    him-very 

And  the  violet  sky.  with  its  round  white  moon,  seemed 
to  s^mg  in  a  cirde  about  me  as  I  spoke-kno^ing  th^ 
toe  true  answer  of  my  heart  was  love,  not  liking  J-that 
love  was  the  magnet  drawing  me  irresistibly,  de^ite  my 
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"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Harland—"  It  would  have 
worried  me  a  little  if  you  had  taken  a  prejudice  or  Idt  any 
antipathy  towards  him.  I  can  see  that  Brayle  hates  him 
and  has  imbued  Catherine  with  somethii«  of  his  own 
dislike." 

I  was  silent. 

"  He  is,  of  course,  an  extraordinary  man,"  went  on  Mr. 
Harland— '  and  he  is  bound  to  oflFend  many  and  to  please 
few.  He  is  not  likely  to  escape  the  usual  fate  of  unusual 
characters.  But  I  think-indeed  I  may  say  I  am  sure- 
hw  mtegrity  is  beyond  question.  He  has  curious  opinions 
about  love  and  marriage-ahnost  as  curious  as  the  fixed 
ideas  he  holds  concerning  life  and  death." 

Something  cold  seemed  to  send  a  shiver  through  my 
blood— was  it  some  stray  fragment  of  memory  from  the 
past  that  stirred  me  to  a  sense  of  pain?  I  forced  myself 
to  speak. 

"What  are  those  opinions?"  I  asked,  and  looking  up 
Ml  the  moonlight  to  my  companion's  face  I  saw  that  it 
wore  a  puzzled  expression-"  Hardly  conventional.  I  sod. 
pose?"  *^ 

"Conventional!  Convention  and  Santoris  are  farther 
apart  than  the  poles!  No-he  doesn't  fit  into  any  accepted 
social  code  at  all.  He  looks  upon  marriage  itself  as  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  inconstancy  in  love,  and  declares  that 
If  the  passion  existed  in  its  truest  form  between  man  and 
woman  any  sort  of  formal  or  legal  tie  would  be  needless.— 
as  love,  if  it  be  love,  does  not  and  cannot  change.  Cut  it 
IS  no  use  discussing  such  a  matter  with  him.  The  love 
that  he  believes  in  can  only  exist,  if  then.  o:»ce  in  a  thou- 
sand years!  Men  and  women  marry  for  physical  attrac- 
tion, convenience,  necessity  or  respectability,— and  the  legal 
bond  is  necessary  both  for  their  sakes  and  the  worldly  wel- 
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far.  of  ,h.  childrw  bom  ,0  them ;  hot  love  T»hich  ,s  physical 

"»«dr«m-.  ch»n.r.l-a„d  he  fea«s  his  brain  upon  i, 
«s  tl»ugh  .t  were  a  nourishing  fact.  However  one 
must  have  pati««  with  hiuK-he  is  no,  like  t^riJTt 

S'Jb^S.tnT""""  "■*"  °"  "■'  "*""  "  ^'y 

He  puffed  at  his  cigar  thoughtfully. 
^^  "WeU.  I  hardly  know."  he  replied,  after  a  long  pause.- 
]U)ok,ng  back  upon  everything.  I  rather  doubt  ill    I  mkr- 
ned  as  most  men  marry-on  impulse.    I  saw  a  pretty  face 
-^d  It  seemed  advisable  that  I  should  marryJbut  I 
a»not  say  I  was  moved  by  any  great  or  absorbing  passion 
for  the  woman  I  chose.    She  was  channing  and  amfable  in 
our  oourtmg  days-as  a  wife  she  became  peevish  and 
querulous.--apt  to  sulk.  too.--and  she  devoted  herself  al- 
most  entirely  to  the  most  commonplace  routine  of  life  — 
however.  I  had  nothing  to  justly  complain  of.     We  lived 
five  years  together  before  her  child  Catherine  was  bom- 
and  then  she  died.    I  cannot  say  that  either  her  life  or  her 

t'tn^L^J.^'^J^'^  "P°"  '""-"^^  '^  J  *"'  honest. 
I  don  t  think  I  understand  love-certainly  not  the  love 

^^f  Santoris  looks  upon  as  the  seLet  key  of  the 

fe»tinctivdy  my  eyes  turned  towards  the  'Dream'  at 

^hor.    She  looked  like  a  phantom  vessel  in  the  moon- 

ight.    A«.m  the  famt  shiver  of  cold  ran  through  my  veins 

J«ke  .  sense  of  spiritual  terror    If  I  ri^uld  lo^  «,w  7Z 
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1^^^°"'  ^^°'*'  l^''  ^"  ""y  '^^^  thought.-my  hidden 
shuddenng  fear  Did  the  whole  responsibility  rest  with 
m^  I  wondered  ?    Mr.  Harland  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  my 

"You  look  like  a  wan  spirit  in  the  moonbeams."  he 

^7  .^  '  ^""^  '^"*^"^'  ^°"  ««  ''^^'  and  I  am 
selfish  m  keepmg  you  up  here  to  talk  to  me.     Go  down 

to  your  cabin.  I  can  see  you  are  full  of  mystical  dreams, 
and  I  am  afraid  Santoris  has  rather  helped  you  to  indulge 
n  thtm.  He  .s  of  the  same  nature  as  you  are-inclined 
to  believe  that  th.s  l.fe  as  we  live  it  is  only  one  phase  of 
many  that  are  pa«  and  of  many  yet  to  come.  I  wish  I 
couldaccept  that  faith!" 
^"Ijish  you  could!"  I  said-"  You  surely  would  be 

"Should  I?"     He  gave  a  quick  sigh.     "I  have  my 
doubts     If  J  could  be  young  and  strong  and  live  through 
many  hves  always  possessed  of  that  same  youth  and 
s  rength.  then  there  would  be  something  in  it-but  to  be 
old  and  ai  mg,  no!    The  Faust  legend  is  an  eternal  truth- 
Life  is  only  worth  living  as  long  as  we  enjoy  it." 
^^  Your  friend  Santoris  enjoys  it!"  I  said. 
"Ah!    There  you  touch  me!     He  does  enjoy  it.  and 
why?    Because  he-is  young!    Though  nearly  as  old  in  years 
as  I  am,  he  is  actually  young!    That's  the  mystery  of  him! 
bantons  is  positively  young-young  in  heart,  young  in 

thought,  ambition,  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  yet " 

He  broke  oflF  for  a  moment,  then  resumed. 
"I  don't  know  how  he  has  managed  it,  but  he  told 
me  loi^  ago  that  it  was  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  allowed 
himself  to  grow  old.  I  laughed  at  him  then,  but  he  has 
certamly  carried  his  theories  into  fact.  He  used  to  dodar* 
that  It  was  either  yourself  or  your  friends  that  made  you 
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old.    •  You  will  find,'  he  said,  '  as  you  go  on  in  years,  that 
your  family  relations,  or  your  professing  dear  friends,  are 
those  that  will  chiefly  insist  on  your  inviting  and  accepting 
the  burden  of  age.    They  will  remind  you  that  twenty  years 
ago  you  did  so  and  so.— or  that  they  have  known  you  over 
thirty  years— or  they  will  tell  you  that  considering  your 
age  you  look  well,  or  a  thousand  and  one  things  of  that 
ki.id,  as  if  it  were  a  fault  or  even  a  crime  to  be  alive  for 
a  certain  span  of  time,— whereas  if  you  simply  shook  off 
such  unnecessary  attentions  and  went  your  own  way,  taking 
freely  of  the  constant  output  of  life  and  energy  supplied 
to  you  by  Nature,  you  would  outwit  all  these  croakers  of 
feebleness  and  decay  and  renew  your  vital  forces  to  the 
end.    But  to  do  this  you  must  have  a  constant  aim  in  life 
and  a  ruling  passion.'    As  I  told  you,  I  laughed  at  him 
and  at  what  I  called  his  '  folly.'  but  now— well,  now— it's 
a  case  of  '  let  those  laugh  who  win.'  " 
"  And  you  think  he  has  won? "  I  a^ed. 
"  Most  assuredly— I  cannot  deny  it.    But  the  secret  of 
his  victory  is  beyond  me." 

^^  "  I  shduld  think  it  is  beyond  most  people,"  I  replied— 
"  For  if  we  could  all  keep  ourselves  yo  jg  and  strong  we 
would  take  every  means  in  our  power  to  attain  such  hap- 
piness  " 

"Would  we,  though?"  And  his  brows  knitted  per- 
plexedly—"  If  we  knew,  would  we  take  the  necessary 
trouble?  We  will  hardly  obey  a  physician's  orders  for  our 
good  even  when  we  are  really  ill— wbuld  we  in  health 
follow  any  code  of  life  in  order  to  keep  well  ?  " 

I  laughed. 

"  Perhaps  not! "  I  said—"  I  expect  it  will  always  be  the 
same  thing—'  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.'  Good- 
night!" 
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^  tdling  you  about  him."  he  .«i«t-"if.  oneTSI 
oomadences  which  one  cannot  explain.  Youmm/SJ 
X'Ur.^^--'^— --ought  7oT^ 

Aii.^t:Z:^  '  -Ued-"  Perhaps  we  .ha«  h., 
"Good-nifc    •" 

mT^Ini  ^'^\  ^'irL*"''  meditations  and  went  down  to 
my  cabm.  only  stopping  for  a  moment  to  say  good^J^ 

with  Mr.  Swinton  and  Captain  Derrick  in  the  2  ^ 
inmg    seemed    an    mtrusion    or    an    inmeitinence  — th. 

M  far  ""y-Kl Jl«  imnKdiate  tad™,  of  tmw  wd  «»ce 
*at  I  couM  hMdly  follow  their  flight     I  m«M  Tl 
■>>»pn«l  what  OHliMry  p«,p|.  would  UmA  ofX«^ 
«.« through  which  I  h«i  p.«d  «,d  wa.  p.^  '^  T^.' 

kind  wcjid  be  heq>ed  upon  me  i,  ther  lowU-thev  tfa. 
«cedl^  folk  whose  sole  objects  in  ^  »T^^^^ 
"to  be  the  thing,  of  the  hour,  the  day  oTthT^ 

Z^i""  "■»  »  '>»y  --  P.n«  toUl^ZS 
P««Utt.o  at  aU,  do  so  reluctantly  perhap. i.  churehon 
S™«M.  comfortaUy  di«i,ring  ttaSTS^^^^J 
Pfospect  of  dinner.  And  of  Love?  Whtt  v^f  *. 
dmne  pa„,o„  do  they  take  as  a  rule?  Ut  STnSuil 
of»»Wc.„  marriage,  answer!  Let  the  sa^jTltTZ 
*^^«  «rt  cn«l.i..  of  m«dy  brutiri,  iS^  Z^. 
ualised  humanity  b«.r  witness?    And  how  few  SX 
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found  who  have  even  the  beginnings  of  the  nature  of  true 
love — '  the  love  of  soul  for  soul,  angel  for  angel,  god  for 
god  I' — the  love  that  accepts  this  world  and  its  events  as 
one  phase  only  of  divine  and  inunortal  existence — a  phase 
of  trial  and  proving  in  which  the  greater  number  fail  to 
pass  even  a  first  examination!  As  for  myself,  I  felt  and 
knew  that  /  had  failed  hopelessly  and  utterly  in  the  past— 
and  I  stood  now  as  it  were  on  tiie  edge  of  new  circum- 
stances— in  fear,  yet  not  without  hope,  and  praying  that 
whatsoever  should  chance  to  me  I  mi^t  not  fail  again  I 
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The  next  day  the  race  agreed  upon  was  run  in  the  calm- 
est of  calm  weather.    There  was  not  the  faintest  breath  of 
wmd.--the  sea  was  still  as  a  pond  and  almost  oily  in  its 
smooth,  motionless  shining-and  it  was  evident  at  first 
that  our  captain  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  as  -to  the 
Diana,    with  her  powerful  engines,  being  ^sily  able  to 
beat  the  aenal-looking  '  Dream  '  schooner,  which  at  noon- 
day with  all  sails  spread,  came  gliding  up  beside  us  till 
she  lay  point  to  point  at  equal  distance  and  at  nearly  equal 
measurement  with  our  more  cumbersome  vessel.    Mr  Har- 
land  was  keenly  excited;  Dr.  Brayle  was  ready  to  lay  any 
amount  of  wagers  as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  sailing  vessel, 
even  granted  she  was  moved  by  electricity,  out-racing  one 
of  steam  ,n  such  a  dead  calm.    As  the  two  vessels  ify  on 
the  stjU  waters,  the  '  Diana '  fussily  getting  up  steam,  and 
the    Dr«»m'  with  sails  full  out  as  if  in  a  stiff  breeze 
despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no  wind,  we  discussed  the 
situation  eagerly~or  rather  I  should  say  my  host  and  his 
P^ple  discussed  it.  for  I  had  nothing' to 'say.  iTowing 
that  the  victory  was  sure  to  be  with  Santoris.    We  were 
in  very  lonely  waters.--there  was  room  and  to  spare  for 
plenty  of  racing,  and  when  all  was  ready  and  Santoris 
saluted  us  from  the  deck,  lifting  his  cap  and  waving  it  in 
response  to  a  similar  greeting  from  Mr.  Hariand  and  our 

nt 
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skipper,  the  signal  to  start  was  given.     We  moved  oflf 
together,  and  for  at  least  half  an  hour  or  more  the  '  Dream ' 
floated  along  in  a  kind  of  lazy  indolence,  keeping  up  with 
us  easily,  her  canvas  filled,  and  her  keel  cutting  the  water 
as  if  swept  by  a  favouring  gale.    The  result  of  the  race 
was  soon  a  foregone  conclusion,— for  presently,  when  well 
out  on  the  mirror-like  calm  of  the  sea,  the  '  Dream  '  showed 
her  secret  powers  in  earnest,  and  flew  like  a  bird  with  a 
silent  swiftness  that  was  almost  incredible.    Our  yacht  put 
on  all  steam  in  the  effort  to  keep  up  with  her,-in  vain! 
On,  on.  with  light  grace  and  celerity  her  white  sai!s  ear- 
ned her  like  the  wings  of  a  sea-gull,  and  almost  before 
we  could  realise  it  she  vanished  altogether  from  our  sight! 
I  saw  a  waste  of  water  spread  around  us  emptily  like  a 
wide  circle  of  crystal  reflecting  the  sky.  and  a  sense  of 
desolation  fell  upon  me  in  the  mere  fact  that  we  were 
temporarily  left  alone.    We  steamed  on  and  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vanished  '  Dream,'— our  movements  suggesting 
those  of  some  clumsy  four-footed  animal  panting  its  way 
after  a  bird,  but  unable  to  come  up  with  her. 

"  Wonderful ! "  said  Mr.  Harland,  at  last,  drawing  a  long 
breath,—"  I  would  never  have  believed  it  possible! " 

"  Nor  I !  "  agreed  Captain  Derrick—"  I  certainly  thought 
she  would  never  have  managed  it  in  such  a  dead  calm.  For 
though  I  have  seen  some  of  her  mechanism  I  cannot  entirely 
understand  it." 

Dr.  Brayle  was  silent.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  an- 
noyed—though why  he  should  be  so  was  not  apparent.  I 
myself  was  full  of  secret  anxiety— for  the  *  Dream  '  yacht's 
sudden  and  swift  disappearance  had  filled  me  with  a 
wretched  sense  of  loneliness  beyond  all  expression.  Sup- 
pose she  should  not  return!  I  had  no  clue  to  her  where- 
abouts—and with  the  loss  of  Santoris  I  knew  I  should  lose 
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aU  that  was  worth  having  in  my  life.  While  these  misera- 
ble thoughts  were  yet  chasing  each  other  through  my  brain 
I  suddenly  caught  a  far  glimpse  of  white  sails  on  the 
horizon. 

"  She's  coming  back! "  I  cried,  enraptured,  and  heedless 
of  what  I  said—" Oh,  thank  God!    She's  coming  back! " 

They  all  looked  at  me  in  rmazement. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  Mr.  Har- 
land,  sraUing.  "  You  surely  didn't  think  she  was  in  any 
danger?"  ' 

My  cheeks  grew  warm. 

"I  didn't  know—!  cc  li  not  imagine "  I  faltered, 

and  turning  away  I  met  Dr.  Brayle's  eyes  fixed  upon  me 
with  a  gleam  of  malice  in  them. 

"I'm  sure,"  he  said,  suavely,  "you  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Santorisl  Perhaps  you  have  met  each  other 
before?" 

"  Never! "  I  answered,  hurriedly,— and  then  checked  my- 
self, startled  and  confused.    He  kept  his  narrow  brown 
eyes  heedfully  upon  me  and  smiled  slightly. 
"Really!    I  should  have  thought  otherwise!" 
I  did  not  trouble  myself  to  reply.    The  white  sails  of 
the  'Dream'  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer  over  the 
smooth  width  of  the  sunlit  water,  and  as  she  approached 
my  heart  grew  warm  with  gratitude.    Life  was  again  a 
thing  of  joy!— the  world  was  no  longer  empty!    That  ship 
looked  to  me  like  a  beautiful  winged  spirit  coming  towards 
me  with  radiant  assurances  of  hope  and  consolation,  and 
I  lost  all  fear,  all  sadness,  aU  foreboding,  as  she  graduaUy 
swept  up  alongside  in  the  easy  triumph  she  had  won.    Our 
crew  assembled  to  welcome  her,  and  cheered  lustily.    San- 
toris,  standing  on  her  deck,  lightly  acknowledged  the  sa- 
lutes which  0ive  him  the  victory,  and  presently  both  our 
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age.    When  all  the  excitement  was  over.  I  went  down  to 

my  "bm  to  rest  for  a  while  before  dressing  for  the  dinner 
on  board  the' Dream '  to  which  we  were  all  invited.- 
and  while  I  lay  on  my  sofa  reading.  Catherine  Harland 
knocked  at  my  door  and  asked  to  come  in.  I  admitted  her 
at  once,  and  she  flung  herself  into  an  arm-chair  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

•'  I'm  so  tired  of  all  this  yachting!  "  she  said,  peevishly. 
It  isnt  amusmg  to  me!" 

"  I'm  very  sorry! "  I  answered;-"  If  you  feel  like  that, 
why  not  give  it  i»p  st  once?  " 

"Oh.  it's  father's  whim! "  she  said-"  And  if  he  makes 
up  his  mmd  there  8  no  moving  him.    One  thing,  however 

I  m  determined  to  do-and  that  is "    Here  she  stopped. 

looking  at  me  curiously. 

I  returned  her  gaze  questioningly. 

"And  that  is— what?" 
^    "To  get  as  far  away  as  ever  we  can  from  that  terrible 
Dream    j^ht  and  its  owner!  "-she  replied-"  That  man 
IS  a  devil ! 

u^u"?^^'  I  T"'"*  "°*  *"'P  '*"«*''"«^-  The  estimate 
She  had  formed  of  one  so  vastly  her  superior  as  Santoris 
struck  me  as  more  amusing  than  War  vJe.  I  am  often 
accustomed  to  hear  the  hasty  and  narro..  verdict  of  small- 
mmded  and  unintelligent  persons  pronounced  on  men  and 
women  of  high  attainment  and  great  mental  ability;  there- 
fore, that  she  should  show  herself  as  not  above  the  level 
of  the  common  majority  did  not  oflfend  so  much  as  it 
entertained  me.  However,  my  laughter  M.de  her  sud- 
denly  angry. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  "  she  demanded.    "  You  look  quite 
pagan  m  that  lace  rest-gown-I  suppose  you  caU  it  a  rest- 
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gown ! — with  all  your  hair  tumbling  loose  about  you !    An4 
that  laugh  of  yours  is  a  pagan  laugh ! " 

I  was  so  surprised  at  her  odd  way  of  speaking  that  for 
a  moment  I  could  find  no  words.  She  looked  at  me  with 
a  kind  of  hard  disfavour  in  her  eyes. 

"  That's  the  reason," — she  went  on — "  why  you  find  life 
agreeable.  Pagans  always  did.  They  revelled  in  sunshine 
and  open  air,  and  found  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  their  own 
fauhs,  provided  they  got  some  pleasure  out  of  them.  That's 
quite  your  temperament!  And  they  laughed  at  serious 
things — just  as  you  do ! " 

The  mirror  showed  me  my  own  reflection,  and  I  saw 
myself  still  smiling. 

"  Do  I  laugh  at  serious  things?"  I  said.  "  Dear  Miss 
Harland,  I  am  not  aware  of  it!  But  I  cannot  take  Mr. 
Santoris  as  a  '  devil '  seriously ! " 

"  He  is !  "  And  she  nodded  her  head  emphatically — 
"  And  all  those  queer  beliefs  he  holds — and  you  hold  them 
too! — ^are  devilish!  -If  you  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  such  wicked 
theories  for  a  moment." 

"Ah!  The  Church  of  Rome  fortunately  cannot  control 
thought!" — I  said — "Not  even  the  thoughts  of  its  own 
children !  And  some  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  more  blasphemous  atid  barbarous  than  all  the  paganism 
of  the  ancient  world!  iell  me,  what  are  my  'wicked 
theories'?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know !  "  she  replied,  vaguely  and  inconse- 
quently— "You  believe  there's  no  death— and  you  think 
we  all  make  our  own  illnesses  and  misfortunes, — and  I've 
heard  you  say  that  the  idea  of  Eternal  Punishment  is 
absui:d — so  in  a  way  you  are  as  bad  as  father,  who  declares 
there's  nothing  in  the  Universe  but  gas  and  atoms — no 
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God  and  no  anything.    You  really  are  quite  as  much  of  an 
atheist  as  he  is!    Dr.  Brayle  says  so." 

I  had  been  standing  in  front  of  her  wnile  she  thus 
talked,  but  now  I  resumed  my  former  reclining  atti- 
tude on  the  sofa  and  looked  at  her  with  a  touch  of 
disdam. 

"  Dr.  Brayle  says  so !  "-I  repeated-"  Dr.  Brayle's  opin- 
ion is  the  least  worth  having  in  the  world!  Now,  if  you 
really  believe  in  devils,  there's  one  for  you !  " 

"  How  can  you  say  so?  "  she  exclaimed,  hotly—"  What 
right  have  you " 

"How  can  he  call  me  an  atheist?  "  I  demanded—"  What 
right  has  he  to  judge  me?" 

The  flush  died  oflF  her  face,  and  a  sudden  fear  filled  her 
eyes. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that!"  she  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper— "It  reminds  me  of  an  awful  dream  I  had  the 
other  night!  "—She  paused.—"  Shall  I  tell  it  to  you? " 

I  nodded  indifferently,  yet  watched  her  curiously  the 
while.  Something  in  her  hard,  plain  face  had  become 
suddenly  and  unpleasantly  familiar. 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  painter's  studio  watching  two 
murdered  people  di^a  man  and  a  woman..  The  man  was 

ti?"*°"^~*^^  ^°"'^"  resembled  you!  They  had  been 
stabled,— and  the  woman  was  clinging  to  the  man's  body. 
Dr.  Brayle  stood  beside  me  also  watching— but  the  scene 
was  strange  to  me.  and  the  clothes  we  wore  were  all  of 
some  ancient  time.  I  said  to  Dr.  Brayle:  '  We  have  killed 
hem!  and  he  replied:  '  Yes!  They  are  better  dead  than 
hvingl  It  was  a  horrible  dream!— it  seemed  so  real!  I 
have  been  frightened  of  you  and  of  that  man  Santoris 
ever  since!" 

I  could  not  speak  for  a  moment.    A  recollection  swept 
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over  me  to  which  I  dared  not  give  utterance, — it  seemed 
too  improbable. 

"  I've  had  nerves,"  she  went  on,  shivering  a  little—"  and 
that's  why  I  say  I'm  tired  of  this  yachting  trip.  It's  be- 
coming a  nightmare  to  me! " 

I  lay  back  on  the  sofa  looking  at  her  with  a  kind  of 
pity. 

"  Then  why  not  end  it?  "  I  said—"  Or  why  not  let  me 
go  away?  It  is  I  who  have  displeased  you  somehow,  and 
I  assure  you  I'm  very  sorry!  You  and  Mr.  Harland  have 
both  been  most  kind, to  me— I've  been  your  guest  for  nearly 
a  fortnight,— that's  quite  sufficient  holiday  for  me— put 
me  ashore  anywhere  you  like  and  I'll  go  home  and  get 
myself  ©ut  of  your  way.  Will  that  be  any  comfort  to 
you?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  will,"  she  said,  with  a  short, 
querulous  sigh— "Things  have  happened  so  strangely." 
She  paused,  looking  at  me—"  Yes— you  have  the  face  of 
that  woman  I  saw  in  my  dream!— and  you  have  always 
reminded  me  of " 

I  waited  eagerly.    She  seemed  afraid  to  go  on. 

"  Well ! "  I  said,  as  quietly  as  I  could—"  Do  please  finish 
what  you  were  saying ! " 

"  It  goes  back  to  the  time  when  I  first  saw  you,"  she 
continued,  now  speaking  quickly  as  though  anxious  to  get 
it  over—"  You  will  perhaps  hardly  remember  the  occasion. 
It  was  at  that  great  art  and  society  'crush'  in  London 
where  there  was  such  a  crowd  that  hundreds  of  people 
never  got  farther  than  the  staircase.  You  were  pointed 
out  to  me  as  a  '  psychist  '—and  while  I  was  still  listening 
to  what  was  being  said  about  you,  my  father  came  up 
with  you  on  his  arm  and  introduced  us.  When  I  saw  you 
I  felt  that  your  features  were  somehow  familiar,— though 
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I  could  not  tell  where  1  had  met  you  before,— and  I  be- 
came very  anxious  to  see  more  of  you.    In  fact,  you  had 
a  perfect  fascination  for  mef    You  have  the  same  fascina- 
tion now,— only  it  is  a  fascination  that  terrifies  me! " 
I  was  silent. 

"  The  other  night,"  she  went  on—"  when  Mr.  Santoris 
first  came  on  board  I  had  a  singular  imi  sion  that  he  was 
or  had  been  an  enemy  of  mine,— thoqgh  where  or  how  I 
could  not  say.  It  was  this  that  frightened  me,  and  made 
me  too  ill  and  nervous  to  go  with  you  on  that  excursion 
to  Loch  Coruisk.  And  I  want  to  get  away  from  him!  I 
never  had  such  impressions  before— and  even  now,— look- 
ing at  you,— I  feel  there's  something  in  you  which  is  quite 
uncanny,'— it  troubles  me!  Oh!— I'm  sure  you  mean  me 
no  harm— you  are  bright  and  amiable  ^nd  adaptable  and 
all  that — but — I'm  afraid  of  you! " 

"Poor  Catherine!"  I  said,  very  gently— " These  are 
merely  nervous  ideas!  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  me 
—no,  nothing!"  For  here  she  suddenly  leaned  forward 
and  took  my  hand,  looking  earnestly  in  my  face—"  How 
can  you  imagine  such  a  thing  possible?  " 

"  Are  you  sure?  "  she  half  whispered—"  When  I  called 
you  'pagan'  just  now  I  had  a  sort  of  dim  recollection 
of  a  fair  woman  like  you,— a  woman  I  seemed  to  know 
who  was  really  a  pagan!  Yet  I  don't  know  how  I  knew 
her,  or  where  I  met  her— a  woman  who,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  was  hateful  to  me  because  I  was  jealous  of  her! 
These  curious  fancies  have  haunted  my  mind  only  since 
that  man  Santoris  came  on  board,— and  I  told  Dr.  Brayle 
exactly  what  I  felt." 
"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  He  said  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  Santoris.  who  was 
an  evident  professor  of  psychical  imposture " 
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I  sprang  up. 

"  Let  him  say  that  to  me! "  I  exclaimed—"  Let  him  dare 
to  say  it!  and  I  will  prove  who  is  the  impostor  to  his 
face!" 

She  retreated  from  me  with  wide-open  eyes  of  alarm. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ?  "  she  said.  "  We 
didn't  really  kill  you — except — in  a  dream! " 

A  sudden  silence  fell  between  us;  something  cold  and 
shadowy  and  Impalpable  seemed  to  possess  the  very  air.  If 
by  some  supernatural  agency  we  had  been  momentarily  de- 
prived of  life  and  motion,  while  a  vast  dark  cloud,  heavy 
with  rain,  had  made  its  slow  way  betwixt  us,  the  sense  of 
chill  and  depression  could  hardly  have  been  greater. 

Presently  Catherine  spoke  again,  with  a  little  forced 
laugh. 

"  What  silly  things  I  say ! "  she  murmured—"  You  can 
see  for  yourself  my  nerves  are  in  a  bad  state!— I  am  alto- 
gether unstrung! " 

I  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  her,  and  considering 
the  perplexity  in  which  we  both  seemed  involved. 

"  If  you  would  rather  not  dine  with  Mr.  Santoris  this 
evening,"  I  said,  at  last,—"  and  if  you  think  his  presence 
has  a  bad  effect  on  you,  let  us  make  some  excuse  not  to 
go.  I  will  willingly  stay  with  you,  if  you  wish  me  to 
do  so." 

She  gave  me  a  surprised  glance. 

"  You  are  very  unselfish,"  she  said—"  and  I  wish  I  were 
not  so  fanciful.  It's  most  kind  of  you  to  offer  to  stay 
with  me  and  to  give  up  an  evening's  pleasure — for  I  sup- 
pose it  M  a  pleasure?    You  like  Mr.  Santoris?" 

The  colour  rushed  to  my  face  in  a  warm  glow. 
'•  Yes,"  I  answered,  turning  slightly  away  from  her— 
"  I  like  him  very  much." 
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"  And  he  likes  you  better  than  he  likes  any  of  us  "  she 

said-"  In  fact.  I  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  you.  we 

should  never  have  met  him  in  this  strange  way—" 

^^  "  Why,  how  can  you  make  that  out  ?  "  I  asked,  smiling. 

I  never  heard  of  him  till  your  father  spoke  of  him  — 

and  never  saw  him  till "  ' 

I' Till  when?"— she  demanded,  quickly. 
"  Till  the  other  night,"  I  answered,  hesitatingly. 
She  searched  my  face  with  questioning  eyes. 
"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  that  you,  like  myself, 
had  some  idea  or  recollection  of  having  met  him  before," 
she  said.    "  However,  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  sacrifice  your 
pleasure  for  me.-in  fact,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  to  this  dinner,  though  Dr.  Brayle  doesn't  wish  it." 

"Oh!  Dr.  Brayle  doesn't  wish  it!"  I  echoed— "And 
why  ?  " 

"Well,  he  thinks  it  will  not  be  good  for  me— and-Huid 
he  hates  the  very  sight  of  Santoris ! " 

I  said  nothing.    She  rose  to  leave  my  cabin. 

"  Please  don't  think  too  hardly  of  me! "  she  said,  plead- 
ingly,—" I've  told  you  frankly  just  how  I  feel.-and  you 
can  imagine  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  this  yachting  trip 
comes  to  an  end." 

She  went  away  then,  and  I  stood  for  some  minutes  lost 
in  thought.  I  dared  not  pursue  the  train  of  memories  with 
which  she  had  connected  herself  in  my  mind.  My  chief 
Idea  now  was  to  find  some  convenient  method  of  immedi- 
ately concluding  my  stay  with  the  Harlands  and  leaving 
their  yacht  at  some  easy  point  of  departure  for  home.  And 
I  resolved  I  would  speak  to  Santoris  on  this  subject  and 
tnist  to  him  for  a  means  whereby  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  each  other,  for  I  felt  that  this  was  imperative.  And  my 
spirit  rose  up  within  me  full  of  joy  and  pride  in  its  in- 
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stinctive  consciousness  that  I  was  as  necessary  to  him  as 
he  was  to  me. 

It  was  a  warm,  almost  sultry  evening,  and  I  was  able 
to  discard  my  serge  yachting  dress  for  one  of  soft  white 
Indian  silk,  a  cooler  and  more  presentable  costume  for 
a  dinner-party  on  board  a  yacht  which  was  furnished  with 
such  luxury  as  was  the  '  Dream.'    My  little  sprig  of  bell- 
heather  stiU  looked  bright  and  fresh  in  the  glass  where 
I  always  kept  it— but  to-night  when  I  took  it  in  my  hand 
It  suddenly  crumbled  into  a  pinch  of  fine  grey  dust.    This 
sudden  destruction  of  what  had  seemed  well-nigh  inde- 
structible startled  n^e  for  a  moment  till  I  began  to  think 
that  after  all  the  little  bunch  of  bk)ssom  had  done  its  work, 
—Its  message  had  been  given— its  errand  completed.    All 
the  Madoiwa  lilies  Santoris  had  given  me  were  as  fresh 
as  If  newly  gathered,— and  I  chose  one  of  these  with  its 
•onapamon  bud  as  my  only  ornament.    When  I  joined  my 
host  and  his  party  in  the  sakwn  he  looked  at  me  with 
mquisitive  scrutiny. 

"  I  cannot  quite  make  you  out,"  he  said—"  You  look 
several  years  younger  than  you  did  when  you  came  on 
board  at  Rothesay!  Is  it  the  sea  air,  the  sunshine,  or— 
Santoris  ?  " 

"  Santoris! "  I  repeated,  and  laughed.  "  How  can  it  be 
Santoris?" 

I'  Well,  he  makes  himself  young,"  Mr.  Harland  answered 
—  And  perhaps  he  may  make  others  young  too.  There's 
no  telling  the  extent  of  his  powers ! " 
^^  "Quite  the  conjurer!"  observed  Dr.  Brayle,  drUy— 
"Faust  should  have  consulted  him  instead  of  Mephis- 
topheles ! " 

".'  Faust '  is  a  wonderful  legend,  but  absurd  in  the  fact 
that  the  old  philosopher  sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil,  merely 
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for  the  love  of  woinan."-said  Mr.  Harland.    "The  iov 
the  sensation  and  the  passion  of  love  were  to  him  supreme 
temptation  and  the  only  satisfaction  on  earth." 
Dr.  Brayle's  eyes  gleamed. 

"But.  after  all,  is  this  not  a  truth?"  he  asked— "Is 
there  anythmg  that  so  completely  dominates  the  life  of  a 
man  as  the  love  of  a  woman?  It  is  very  seldom  the  right 
woman-but  it  is  always  a  woman  of  some  kind.  Evmr- 
thmg  that  has  ever  been  done  in  the  world,  either  good  or 
ev.1.  can  be  traced  back  to  the  influence  of  women  on  men 
-^metimes  it  is  their  wives  who  sway  their  actions,  but 
It  IS  far  more  often  their  mistresses.  Kings  and  emperors 
are  as  prone  to  the  universal  weakness  as  commoners.-we 
have  only  to  read  history  to  be  assured  of  the  fact  What 
more  could  Fau:>  desire  than  love?  " 

"Well,  to  me  love  is  a  mistake."  said  Mr.  Harland. 
throwiiig  on  his  overcoat  carelessly-"  I  agree  with  Byron's 
dictum  Who  loves,  raves  I  •  Of  course  it  should  be  an  ideal 
passion--bBt  it  never  is.    Come,  are  we  all  ready  ?  " 

We  wer«--and  we  at  once  left  the  yacht  in  our  own 
launch  Our  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Harland.  his  daughter 
myself.  Dr.  Brayle  and  Mr.  Swinton.  and  with  such  in^ 
different  companions  I  imagined  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  get  even  a  moment  with  Santoris  alone,  to 
tell  him  of  my  intention  to  leave  my  host  and  hostess  as 
soon  as  might  be  possible.  However.  I  determined  to  make 
some  eflFort  in  this  direction,  if  I  couW  find  even  the  briefest 
opportunity. 

We  made  our  little  trip  across  the  water  from  the  '  Di- 
ana  to  the  '  Dream  '  in  the  light  of  a  magnificent  sunset. 
Loch  Scavaig  was  a  blaze  of  burning  colour.-and  the  skies 
above  us  were  flushed  with  deep  rose  divided  by  lines  of 
palest  blue  and  warm  gold.    Santoris  was  waiting  on  the 
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deck  to  receive  us.  attended  by  his  captain  and  one  or  two 
of  the  principals  of  the  crew,  but  what  attracted  and 
charmed  our  eyes  at  the  moment  was  a  beautiful  dark  youth 
of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  cUd  in  Eastern 
dress,  who  held  a  basket  full  of  crimson  and  white  rose 
petals,  which,  with  a  graceful  gesture,  he  silently  emptied 
at  our  feet  as  we  stepped  on  board.    I  happened  to  be  the 
first  one  to  ascend  the  companion  ladder,  so  that  it  looked 
as  If  this  fragrant  heap  of  delicate  leaves  had  been  thrown 
down  for  me  to  tread  upon,  but  even  if  it  had  been  so 
intended  it  appeared  as  though  designed  for  the  whole  party, 
bantoris  welcomed  us  with  the  kindly  courtesy  which  al- 
ways distinguished  his  manner,  and  he  himself  escorted 
Miss  Harland  down  to  one  of  the  cabins,  there  to  take  off 
the  numerous  unnecessary  wraps  and  shawls  with  which 
she  invariably  clothed  herself  on  the  warmest  day,— I  fol- 
lowed  them  as  they  went,  and  he  turned  to  me  with  a  smile, 
saying:— 

"  You  know  your  room?    The  same  you  had  yesterday 
afternoon."  ' 

I  obeyed  his  gesture,  and  entered  the  exquisitely  designed 
and  furnished  apartment  which  he  had  said  was  for  a 
'  princess,'  and  closing  the  door  I  sat  down  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  think  quietly.     It  was  evident  that  things  were 
coming  to  some  sort  of  crisis  in  my  life,-and  shaping  to 
some  destiny  which  I  must  either  accept  or  avoid.    Decisive 
action  would  rest,  as  I  saw,  entirely  with  myself.    To  avoid 
all  difficulty,  I  had  only  to  hold  my  peace  and  go  my  own 
way— refuse  to  know  more  of  this  singular  man  who  seemed 
to  be  so  mysteriously  connected  with  my  life,  and  return 
home  to  the  usual  safe,  if  dull,  routine  of  my  ordinary 
round  of  work  and  effort.    On  the  other  hand,  to  accept 
the  dawning  joy  that  seemed  showering  upon  me  like  a 
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light  from  Heaven,  was  to  blindly  move  on  into  the  Un- 
known_to  trust  unquestioningly  to  the  secret  spiritual 
promptmgs  of  my  own  nature  and  to  give  myself  up  wholly 
and  ungrudgingly  to  a  love  which  suggested  all  things  yet 
promised  nothmg!  Full  of  the  most  conflicting  thoughts. 
l^l         7°°"'  "P  *"^  ^°^  slowly-the  tall  mirror  re- 

S^  ,"^  ^""^  ^^"  ''"^  '^°^«^  »"«=  the  startlingly 

faithful  presentment  of  the  woman  I  had  seen  in  my  strange 
series  of  visions.-the  woman  who  centuries  ago  had 
fought  against  convention  and  custom,  only  to  be  foolishly 
conquered  by  them  in  a  thousand  ways.-the  woman  who 
had  slam  love,  only  that  it  should  rise  again  and  confront 
her  with  deathless  eyes  of  eternal  remembrance-the 
woman  who.  drowned  at  last  for  love's  sake  in  a  sea  of 
wrath  and  trembling,  knelt  outside  the  barred  gate  of 
Heaven  praying  to  enter  in  I  And  in  my  mind  I  heard  again 
the  words  spoken  by  that  sweet  and  solemn  Voice  which 
had  addressed  me  in  the  first  of  my  dreams: 

"One  rose  from  all  the  roses  in  Heaven!  One— fade- 
ess  and  immortal— only  one,  but  sufficient  for  all!  One 
love  from  all  the  million  loves  of  men  and  women-one. 
but  enough  for  Eternity!  How  long  the  rose  has  awaited 
Its  flowering-how  long  the  love  has  awaited  its  fulfilment 
-only  the  recording  angels  know!  Such  roses  bloom  but 
once  m  the  wilderness  of  space  and  time;  such  love  comes 
out  once  in  a  Universe  of  worlds ! " 

And  then  I  remembered  the  parting  command:  "Rise 
and  go  hence!  Keep  the  gift  God  sends  thee!-take  that 
which  IS  thine  !-meet  that  which  hath  sought  thee  sorrow- 
ing for  many  centuries!  Turn  not  aside  again,  neither  by 
thine  own  will  nor  by  the  wiU  of  others,  lest  old  errors  pre- 
vail. Pass  from  vision  into  waking!— from  night  to  day! 
-from  seeming  death  to  lifel-from  loneliness  to  love!- 
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and  keep  within  thy  heart  the  message  of  a  Dream  I" 
Dared  I  trust  to  these  suggestions  which  the  woridly- 
wise  would  call  mere  imagination  ?   A  profound  philosopher 
of  these  hitter  days  has  defined  Imagination  as  'an  ad- 
vanced perception  of  truth,'  and  avers  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  future  can  always  be  predicted  by  the  poet  and  the 
seer,  whose  receptive  brains  are  the  first  to  catch  the  pre- 
monitions of  those  finer  issues  of  thought  which  emanate 
from  the  Divine  intelligence.    However  this  may  be,  my 
own  experience  of  life  had  taught  me  that  what  ordinary 
persons  pm  their  faith  upon  as  real,  is  often  unreal,— while 
such  promptings  of  tl^e  soul  as  are  almost  incapable  of  ex- 
pression lead  to  the  highest  realities  of  existence.    And  I 
decided  at  last  to  let  matters  take  their  own  course,  though 
I  was  absolutely  resolved  to  get  away  from  the  Harlands 
within  the  next  two  or  three  days.    I  meant  to  ask  Mr  Har- 
land  to  land  me  at  Portree,  where  I  could  take  the  steamer 
for  Glasgow;— any  excuse  would  serve  for  a  hurried  de- 
partur^-and  I  felt  now  that  departure  was  necessary. 

A  soft  sound  of  musical  bells  reached  my  ears  at  this 
moment  announcing  dinner,— and  leaving  the  'princess's' 
apartment,  I  met  Samoris  at  the  entrance  to  the  saloon 
There  was  no  one  else  there  for  the  moment  but  himself 
and  as  I  came  towards  him  he  took  my  hands  in  his  owiJ 
and  raised  them  to  his  lips. 

"  You  are  not  yet  resolved  I "  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  smil- 
ing—  Take  plenty  of  time! " 

■  ^  "^I**!  "y  «y«*  *°  *»«.  and  all  doubt  seemed  swept  away 
in  the  hght  of  our  mutual  glances-I  smiled  in  response  to 
his  look,— and  we  kwsened  our  hands  quickly  as  Mr  Har- 
land  with  his  doctor  and  secretary  came  down  from  the 
deck.  Catherme  joining  us  from  the  cabin  where  she  had 
disburdened  herself  of  her  invalid  wrappii^.    She  was 
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rather  more  elegantly  attired  than  u»ua>-she  wore  a  curt- 
ous  purple-coloured  gown  with  threads  of  gold  interwoven 
in  the  stuff,  and  a  collar  of  lace  turned  back  at  the  throat 
gave  her  the  aspect  of  an  old  Italian  picttH»-«  sort  of 
Portrait  of  a  lady.—Artist  unknown.'   Not  a  pleasant  por- 
trait, perhaps— but  characteristic  of  a  certain  dtdl  and  self- 
centred  type  of  woman.    We  were  soon  seated  at  taWe-^i 
table  nchly,  yet  daintily,  appointed,  and  adorned  with  the 
costliest  flowers  and  fruits.    The  men  who  waited  upon  us 
were  all  Easterns,  dark-eyed  and  dark-skinned,  and  wore 
the  Eastern  dress,— all  their  movements  were  swift  yet 
graceful  and  dignified-they  made  no  noise  in  the  business 
of  serving,-not  a  dish  clattered,  not  a  glass  clashed.    They 
were  perfect  servants,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  common  but 
reprehensible  method  of  offering  dishes  to  persons  convers- 
ing,  thus  interrupting  the  flow  of  talk  at  inopportune  mo- 
ments.    And  what  talk  it  wasf-all  sorts  of  subjects,  social 
and  impersonal,  came  up  for  discussion,  and  Santoris  han. 
died  them  with  such  skill  that  he  made  us  forget  that  there 
was  anything  remarkable  or  unusual  about  himself  or  Mg 
surroundings,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  more  princely 
banquet  could  ever  have  been  served  in  the  most  luxurious 
of  palaces.    Half-way  through  the  meal,  when  the  conver- 
sation came  for  a  moment  to  a  pause,  the  most  exquisite 
music  charmed  our  ears— beginning  softly  and  far  away  it 
swelled  out  to  rich  and  glorious  harmonies  like  a  full  'or^ 
chestra  playing  under  the  sea.    We  kwked  at  eaeh  other 
and  then  at  our  host  in  charmed  enquiry. 

"  Electricity  again !  "he  said—"  So  simply  managed  that 
It  is  not  worth  talking  about!  Unfommatdy,  it  is  me- 
chanical music,  and  this  can  never  be  like  the  music  evolved 
from  brain  and  fingers;  however,  it  fills  in  gaps  of  silence 
when  conventional  minds  are  at  a  strain  for  something  to 
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His  keen  blue  eyes  flashed  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  scorn 

tT"'::'  r  strenuously.-it  is  not  strong  eno^h  to 
•tand  much  effort.    What  do  you  say.  Harland  ?  " 

I  agree."  answered  Mr.  Harland.  "  As  a  rule  peoole 
who  dme  as  well  as  we  are  dining  to-night  have  no^l 
left  for  mentahty-they  become  all  digestion  I » 

Dr.  Brayle  laughed. 

"Nothing  like  a  good  dinner  if  one  has  an  appetite  for 

Mair  for  atJ  Sr  '"^^  ^^"^^  ^^"'^  ^^»  '^^^  '^^ 
rJ'ZZr'  "°"^""  ^''""^  '"  ^^-  Swinto„-"Any 
Santoris  looked  down  the  table  with  a  curious  air  of  half- 
amused  mspection.  His  eyes,  clear  and  searching  in  the  r 
swift  glance,  took  in  the  whole  group  of  us-Mr.  Harand 
«joymg  succulent  asparagus;  Dr.  Brayle  drinking  cW 
pagne  Mr.  Swmton  helpmg  himself  out  of  some  dish  of 
«Pod  thmgs  offered  to  him  by  one  of  the  servants;  ath- 
erme  playmg  ,„  »  sort  of  demure,  old-maidish  waV  with 

and  finally  they  rested  on  me.  to  whom  the  dinner  was 
l«st  a  pretty  pageant  of  luxury  in  which  I  scarcely  took  2y 

hoi'.y^V'^**''''  ^*"'*  ^°"^^  °^  ^°"W  not  do,"  he  said 
half  lau^ingly-"  it's  certain  that  food  is  never  at  aTl 
count.    Women  frequently  are." 
"  Women,"  said  Mr.  Harland.  poising  a  stem  of  aspara- 
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lo»e.     Wives  neZrti,^  ^    ,.  ""  """  "«''  P"'"»  '<> 

ing  nor  l«„„g,  bu,  .U  t^,^  ""''l''''  '«  """«'  "'nd- 

.»li^'!°,rd^'°"'  ""'  """■"•  «■»  H,r„„d?  "  S.„.„ri, 

pJ?S."~  '"""^  "P-  »""'«^-h«r  ydlow  Ai„  fl„,h„,  , 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answmd-"  I  ,care.ly  heard •• 

^^  Your  faa«r  do.»-.  belfo.  in  love."  he  J^ 

P.e7r e'r^lfa';;^::!"™"'^"  »"'  ""-'^^  - 

«»y°v;r'^l«^"a; ""!;  r "°  "■"'  •""«■-'  »->"  ••»" 

uiey  ever  were  I  averred  Santor  s,  lauehinr  "  Th.»'.  .. 
much  ron»„c  i„  ,h.  „,odem  world  a,  in  Z'  ancSt^h^ 
han»n  heart  has  the  same  paaion,,  b„,  ,hey  „.  r^' r^ 
suppressed  and  therefore  more  dangerous     iLTov  ^I 

the  same  eternal  sway-so  doe,  jSy"    '^ '»«  •»'* 
Dr.  Brayle  looked  up. 

"  Jealousy  is  an  uncivilised  thine  "  h»  «i;h    «  i.  •      .  •    . 

Santoris  smiled. 

"  Primitive  passions  are  as  forceful  as  they  ever  wer«," 
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he  answered.  "  No  culture  can  do  away  with  them.  Jeal- 
ousy, like  love,  is  one  of  the  motive  powers  of  progress. 
It  is  a  great  evil — but  a  necessary  one — as  necessary  as  war. 
Without  strife  of  some  sort  the  world  would  become  like  a 
stagnant  pool  breeding  nothing  but  weeds  and  the  slimy 
creatures  pertaining  to  foulness.  Even  in  love,  the  most 
divine  of  passions,  there  should  be  a  wave  of  uncertainty 
and  a  sense  of  unsolved  mystery  to  give  it  everlasting- 
ness." 

"Everlastingness?"  queried  Mr.  Harland— "Or  simply 
lifelastingness?" 

"  Everlastingness !'"  repeated  Santoris.  "  Love  that  lades 
eternal  stability  is  not  love  at  all,  but  simply  an  affectionate 
understanding  and  agreeable  companionship  in  this  world 
only.    For  the  other  world  or  worlds " 

"  Ah !  You  are  going  too  far,"  interrupted  Mr.  Harland 
— "You  know  I  cannot  follow  you!  And  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  fair  sex  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  one  of 
them  would  care  for  a  love  that  was  destined  to  last  for 
ever." 

"  No  man  would,"  interrupted  Brayle,  sarcastically. 

Santoris  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 

"No  man  is  asked  to  care!"  he  said— "  Nor  woman 
cither.  Souls  are  not  only  asked,  but  commanded,  to  care! 
This,  however,  is  beyond  you ! " 

"And  beyond  most  people,"  answered  Brayle— "  Such 
ideas  are  purely  imaginary  and  transcendental." 

"  Granted !  "  And  Santoris  gave  him  a  quick,  straight 
glance— "But  what  do  you  mean  by  'imaginary'  and 
•  transcendental '  ?  Imagination  is  the  faculty  of  conceiving 
in  the  brain  ideas  which  may  with  time  spring  to  the  full 
fruition  of  realisation.  Every  item  of  our  present-day  civil- 
isation has  been  '  imagined '  before  taking  practical  shape. 
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*  Transcendental '  means  beyond  the  ordinary  happenings 
of  life  and  life's  bodily  routine — ^and  this  'beyond'  ex- 
presses itself  so  often  that  there  are  few  lives  lived  for  a 
single  day  without  some  touch  of  its  inexplicable  marvel. 
It  is  on  such  lines  as  these  that  human  beings  drift  away 
from  happiness,— they  will  only  believe  what  they  can  see, 
while  all  the  time  their  actual  lives  depend  on  what  they 
do  not  see !  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The  charm  of  his  voice 
was  potent— and  still  more  so  the  fascination  of  his  manner 
and  bearing,  and  Mr.  Harland  looked  at  him  in  something 
of  wonder  and  appeal. 

"  You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Santoris! "  he  said,  at  last, 
"And  you  always  were!  Even  now  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  you  are  really  the  very  Santoris  that  struck  such  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  some  of  us  undergrads  at  Oxford  I  I  say 
I  can  hardly  believe  it,  though  I  know  you  are  the  man. 

But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me " 

"AH  about  myself?"  And  Santoris  smiled—"!  will, 
with  pleasure! — if  the  story  does  not  bore  you.  There  is 
no  mystery  about  it— no  *  black  magic,'  or  '  occultism  '  of 
any  kind.  I  have  done  nothing  since  I  left  college  but 
adapt  myself  to  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  use  them  when 
necessary.  The  same  way  of  life  is  open  to  all — and  the 
same  results  are  bound  to  follow." 

"  Results  ?    Such  as ?  "  queried  Brayle. 

"  Health,  youth  and  power!  "  answered  Santoris,  with  an 
involuntary  slight  clenching  of  the  firm,  well-shaped  hand 
that  rested  lightly  on  the  table,—"  Command  of  oneself!— 
command  of  body,  command  of  spirit,  and  so  on  throu^ 
an  ever  ascending  scale!  Every  man  with  the  breath  of 
God  in  him  is  a  master,  not  a  slave ! " 
My  heart  beat  quickly  as  he  spoke;  something  rose  tip 
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in  me  like  a  response  to  a  call,  and  I  wondered— Did  he 
assume  to  master  w^f  No!  I  would  not  yield  to  that  I  If 
yielding  were  necessary,  it  must  be  my  own  free  will  that 
gave  in,  not  his  compelling  influence!  As  this  thought  ran 
through  my  brain  I  met  his  eyes,— he  smiled  a  little,  and 
I  saw  he  had  guessed  my  mind.  The  warm  blood  rushed 
to  my  cheeks  in  a  fervent  glow,  nevertheless  the  defiance 
of  my  soul  was  strong— as  strong  as  the  love  which  had 
begun  to  dominate  me.  And  I  listened  eagerly  as  he 
went  on. 

"  I  began  at  Oxford  by  playing  the  slave  part,"  he  said 
—"a  slave  to  conventions  and  fossil-methods  of  instruc- 
tion.   One  can  really  learn  more  from  studying  the  actual 
formation  of  rocks  than  from  those  worthy  Dons  whom 
nothing  will  move  out  of  their  customary  ruts  of  routine. 
Even  at  that  early  time  I  felt  that,  given  a  man  of  health 
and  good  physical  condition,  with  sound  brain,  sound  lungs 
and  firm  nerves,  it  was  not  apparent  why  he,  evidently  bom 
to  rule,  should  put  himself  into  the  leading  strings  of  Ox- 
ford or  any  other  forcing-bed  of  intellectual  effort.    That 
it  would  be  better  if  such  an  one  took  himself  in  hand  and 
tried  to  find  out  his  own  meaning,  both  in  relation  to  the 
finite  and  infinite  gradations  of  Spirit  and  Matter.    And  I 
resolved  to  enter  upon  the  task— without  allowing  myself 
to  fear  failure  or  to  hope  for  success.    My  aim  was  to  dis- 
cover Myself  and  my  meaning,  if  such  a  thing  were  possi- 
ble.   No  atom,  however  infinitesimal,  is  without  origin,  his- 
tory, place  and  use  in  the  Universe— and  I,  a  conglomerated 
mass  of  atoms  called  Man,  resolved  to  search  out  the  possi- 
bilities, finite  and  infinite,  of  my  own  entity.    With  this  aim 
I  began — ^with  this  aim  I  continued." 

"Your  task  is  not  finished,  then?"  put  in  Dr.  Brayle, 
with  a  smilingly  incredulous  air. 
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"It  will  never  be  finished."  answered  Santoris— "An 
eternal  thing  has  no  end." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"Well,— go  on,  Santoris!"  said  Mr.  Harland,  with  a 
touch  of  impatience,-"  And  tell  us  especially  what  we  all 
of  us  are  chiefly  anxicas  to  know— how  it  is  that  you  are 
young  when  according  to  the  time  of  the  world  you  should 
be  old? 

Santoris  smiled  again. 

"Ah!  That  is  a  purely  personal  touch  of  inquisitive- 
ness!  he  answered—"  It  is  quite  human  and  natural,  of 
course,  but  not  always  wise.  In  every  great  lesson  of  life 
or  scientific  discovery  people  ask  first  of  all  '  How  can  / 
benefit  by  it?'  or  'How  will  it  affect  mef  And  while 
asking  the  question  they  yet  will  not  trouble  to  get  an 
answer  out  of  themselves,— but  they  turn  to  others  for  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  To  keep  young  is  not  at  all  dif- 
ficult;  when  certain  simple  processes  of  Nature  are  mas- 
tered the  difficulty  is  to  grow  old ! " 

We  all  sat  silent,  waiting  in  mute  expectancy.  The 
servants  had  left  us,  and  only  the  fruits  and  dainties  of 
dessert  remained  to  tempt  us  in  baskets  and  dishes  of  ex- 
quisitely coloured  Venetian  glass,  contrasting  with  the 
graceful  clusters  of  lovely  roses  and  lilies  which  added 
their  soft  charm  to  the  decorative  effect  of  the  table,  and 
Santoris  passed  the  wine,  a  choice  Chateau- Yquem,  round 
to  us  all  before  beginning  to  speak  again.  And  when  he 
did  speak,  it  was  in  a  singularly  quiet,  musical  voice  which 
exercised  a  kind  of  spell  upon  my  ears— I  had  heard  that 
voice  before— ah!— how  often!  How  often  through  the 
course  of  my  life  had  I  listened  to  it  wonderingly  in  dreams 
of  which  the  waking  morning  brought  no  explanation! 
How  it  had  stolen  upon  me  like  an  echo  from  far  away 
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when  alone  in  the  pauses  of  work  and  thought  I  had  longed 
for  some  comprehension  and  sympathy  I  And  I  had  re- 
proached myself  for  my  own  fancies  and  imaginings,  deem- 
ing them  wholly  foolish  and  irresponsible  I  And  now! 
Now  its  gentle  and  familiar  tone  went  straight  to  the  cenire 
of  my  spiritual  consciousness,  and  forced  me  to  realise  that 
for  the  Soul  there  is  no  escape  from  its  immortal  remem- 
brance 1 
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"  When  I  left  Oxford,"  he  said—"  as  Hold  you  before, 
I  left  what  I  conceived  to  be  slavery— that  is,  a  submis- 
sively ordered  routine  of  learning  in  which  there  occurred 
nothing  new— nothing  hopeful— nothing  really  serviceable. 
I  mastered  all  there  was  to  master,  and  carried  away  '  hon- 
ours '  which  I  deemed  hardly  worth  winning.    It  was  sup- 
posed then— most  peop:      'ould  suppose  it— that  as  I  found 
myself  the  possessor  of  a.,  income  of  between  five  and  six 
thousand  a  year,  I  would  naturally  '  live  my  life,'  as  the 
phrase  goes,  and  enter  upon  what  is  called  a  social  career. 
Now  to  my  mind  a  social  career  simply  means  social  sham 
—and  to  live  my  life  had  always  a  broader  application  for 
me  than  for  the  majority  of  men.    So,  having  ascertained 
all  I  could  concerning  myself  and  my  affairs  from  my  fa- 
ther's London  solicitors,  and  learning  exactly  how  I  was 
situated  with  regard  to  finances  and  what  is  called  the 
'  practical '  side  of  life,  I  left  England  for  Egypt,  the  land 
where  I  was  bom.     I  had  an  object  in  view,— and  that 
object  was  not  only  to  see  my  own  old  home,  but  to  find 
out  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain  great  sage  and  mystic 
philosopher  long  known   in   the   East   by  the   name   of 
Heliobas." 

I  started,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  my  cheeks  in  a  burnine 
flame.  * 

"  I  think  you  knew  him,"  he  went  on,  addressing  me 

•4* 
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directly,  with  a  straight  glance—"  You  met  him  some  years 
back,  did  you  not  ?  " 

I  bent  my  head  in  silent  assent, — and  saw  the  eyes  of  my 
host  and  hostess  turned  upon  me  in  questioning  scrutiny. 

"  In  a  certain  circle  of  students  and  mystics  he  was  re- 
nowned," continued  Santoris, — "  and  I  resolved  to  see  what 
he  could  make  of  me — what  he  would  advise,  and  how  I 
should  set  to  work  to  discover  what  I  had  resolved  to  find. 
However,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  I  met 
with  disappointment — Heliobas  had  removed  to  another 
sphere  of  action " 

"  He  was  dead,  y6u  mean,"  interposed  Mr.  Harland. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Santoris,  calmly,  "  There  is  no 
death.  To  put  it  quite  simply,  he  had  reached  the  top  of 
his  class  in  this  particular  school  of  life  and  learning  and, 
therefore,  was  ready  and  willing  to  pass  on  into  the  higher 
grade.  He,  however,  left  a  successor  capable  of  maintain- 
ing the  theories  he  inculcated, — a  man  named  Aselzion, 
who  elected  to  live  in  an  almost  inaccessible  spot  among 
mountains  with  a  few  followers  and  disciples.  Him  I 
found  after  considerable  difficultyT-and  we  came  to  under- 
stand each  other  so  well  that  I  stayed  with  him  some  time 
studying  all  that  he  deemed  needful  before  I  started  on  my 
own  voyage  of  discovery.  His  methods  of  instruction  were 
arduous  and  painful — in  fact,  I  may  say  I  went  through 
a  veritable  ordeal  of  fire " 

He  broke  off,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  absorbed  in 
recollections. 

"  You  are  speaking,  I  suppose,  of  some  rule  of  life,  some 
kind  of  novitiate  to  which  you  had  to  submit  yourself," 
said  Mr.  Harland — "  Or  was  it  merely  a  course  of  study?  " 

"In  one  sense  it  was  a  sort  of  novitiate  or  probation," 
answered  Santoris,  slowly,  with  the  far-away,  musing  look 
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still   in  his  eyes-"  I„  another  it   was.   as  you  put  it 

study  ,„  wh,ch  every  nerve,  every  muscle,  every  sinew  wL 
tested  to  .ts  utmost  strength-and  in  which  a  comM  h^ 
tween  the  sp.ntual  and  material  was  fiercely  fough  dll 
the  one  could  master  the  other  so  absolutely  as  to  hold  " 
m  perfect  subjection.  Well!  I  came  out  of  the  trial^U 
well-strong  enough  at  any  rate  to  stand  alone-as  I  S 
done  ever  since."  ^^* 

"  And  to  what  did  your  severe  ordeal  lead? "  asked  Dr 
Braye.  who  by  this  time  appeared  interested,  though  stii 
wearmg  h.s  incredulous,  half-sneering  air-"  To  aTthine 
wh.h  you  could  not  have  gained  just  L  easily  whhout  ft  - 

Santorjs  looked  straight  at  him.  His  keen  eyes  glowed 
a^sjhough  some  bright  fire  of  the  soul  had  leaped  Tnto 

"  In  the  first  place."  he  answered-"  it  led  me  to  power  I 

IZ'^T  "''  r  "^"'^  '"*  °^^^  ^»  ^'^-^^  -^I  -cl 
ZZ  T.  T^"""*  °'  *^°"'^™  ™y  ^'"^-    I  think  you  will 

sary  for  him  to  understand  all  its  technical  methods  and 
tSThatT'-  '''  '"'"^^^  ^^^  ^"^  '^  Lifel-th  one 
msL  "  ""  "''"  ''"^•^''  ^"^  *^^'-^f°r«  '-"«  to 

Mr.  Harland  looked  up. 

..  "  ^!^! ,!'  '"y'*^"'^"^  ^d  inexplicable."  he  said-"  We 
^nnot  teU  why  we  live.    No  one  can  fathom  that  mystery 

a^d  a«i„  '  *'""'\"°  ^°""'°"^  ^^^'^  «^  °-  own.- 
commodae  ourselves  to  the  fact  of  being  Anywhere!  » 

'whv^nf  ,./"'^""^  Santoris-"  But  to  understand  the 

why    of  hfe  we  must  first  of  all  realise  that  its  origin 

«  Love.    Love  creates  life  because  it  must;  even  agnostics. 
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when  pushed  to  the  wall  in  argtmient  grant  that  some  mys- 
terious and  mighty  Force  is  at  the  back  of  creation, — ^a 
Force  which  is  both  intelligent  and  beneficent.  The  trite 
saying  '  God  is  Love  '  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  quite  as  true 
to  say  '  Love  is  God.'  The  commencement  of  universes, 
solar  systems  and  worlds  is  the  desire  of  Love  to  express 
Itself.  No  more  and  no  less  than  this.  From  desire  springs 
action, — from  action  life.  It  only  remains  for  each  living 
unit  to  bring  itself  into  harmonious  union  with  this  one 
ftmdamental  law  of  the  whole  cosmos, — the  expression  and 
action  of  Love  whifh  is  based,  as  naturally  it  must  be,  on 
a  dual  entity." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Brayle. 

"  As  a  physician,  and  I  presume  as  a  scientist,  you  ought 
scarcely  to  ask,"  replied  Santoris,  with  a  slight  smile.  "  For 
you  surely  know  there  is  no  single  thing  in  the  Universe. 
The  very  microbes  of  disease  or  health  go  in  pairs.  Light 
and  darkness, — the  up  and  the  down, — the  right  and  the 
left, — ^the  storm  and  the  calm, — the  male  and  the  female, — 
all  things  are  dual;  and  the  sorrows  of  humanity  are  for 
the  most  part  the  result  of  ill-assorted  numbers, — figures 
brought  together  that  will  not  count  up  properly — ^wrong 
halves  of  the  puzzle  that  will  never  fit  into  place.  The 
mischief  runs  through  all  civilization, — wrong  halves  of 
races  brought  together  which  do  not  and  never  can  assimi- 
late,— ^and  in  an  individual  personal  sense  wrong  halves  of 
spirit  and  matter  are  often  forced  together  which  are  bound 
by  law  to  separate  in  time  with  some  attendant  disaster. 
The  error  is  caused  by  the  obstinate  miscomprehension  of 
man  himself  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  own  powers 
and  faculties.  He  forgets  that  he  is  not '  as  the  beasts  that 
perish,'  but  that  he  has  tl  .;  breath  of  God  in  him, — that  he 
holds  within  himself  the  seed  of  immortality  which  is  per- 
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petually  re-cr«ative.  He  is  bound  by  all  the  laws  of  the 
Universe  fo  give  that  immortal  life  its  dual  entity  and  at- 
tendant power,  without  which  he  cannot  attain  his  highest 
ends.  It  may  take  him  thousands  of  years — cycles  of  time, 
—but  it  has  to  be  done.  Materially  speaking,  he  may  per- 
haps consider  that  he  has  secured  his  dual  entity  by  a  pleas- 
ing or  fortunate  marriage— but  if  he  is  not  spiritually 
mated,  his  marriage  is  useless,— ay  I  worse  than  useless,  as 
it  only  interposes  fresh  obstacles  between  himself  and  his 
intended  progress." 

"  Marriage  can  hardly  be  called  a  useless  institution,"  said 
Dr.  Brayle,  with  an  uplifting  of  his  sinister  brows;  "It 
helps  to  populate  the  world." 

"  It  does,"  answered  Santoris,  calmly—"  But  if  the  pairs 
that  are  joined  in  marriage  have  no  spiritual  bond  between 
them  and  nothing  beyond  the  attraction  of  the  mere  body— 
they  people  the  world  with  more  or  less  incapable,  unthink- 
ing and  foolish  creatures  like  themselves.    And  supposing 
these  to  be  bom  in  tens  of  millions,  like  ants  or  flies,  they 
will  not  carry  on  the  real  purpose  of  man's  existence  to 
anything  more  than  that  stoppage  and  recoil  which  is  called 
Paath,  but  which  in  reality  is  only  a  turning  back  of  the 
wheels  of  time  when  the  right  road  has  been  lost  and  it 
becomes  imperative  to  begin  the  journey  all  over  again." 
We  sat  silent;  no  one  had  any  comment  to  offer. 
"  We  are  arriving  at  that  same  old  turning-point  once 
more,"  he  continued— "  The  Western  civilisation  of  two 
thousand  years,  assisted  (and  sometimes  impeded)  by  the 
teachings  of  Christianity,  is  nearing  its  end.    Out  of  the 
vast  wreckage  of  nations,  now  imminent,  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals can  be  saved, — and  the  storm  is  so  close  at  hand  that 
one  can  almost  hear  the  mutterings  of  the  thunder!    But 
why  should  I  or  you  or  anyone  else  thiiUc  about  it?    We 
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have  our  own  concerns  to  attend  to— «nd  we  attend  to 
these  so  well  that  we  forget  all  the  most  vital  necessities 
that  should  make  them  of  any  importance!  However — in 
this  day — ^nothing  matters  I  Shall  I  go  on  with  my  own 
story,  or  have  you  heard  enough  ?  " 

"  Not  half  enough!  "  said  Catherine  Harland,  quite  sud- 
denly— she  had  scarcely  spoken  before,  but  she  now  leaned 
forward,  looking  eagerly  interested — "  You  speak  of  power 
over  yourself, — do  you  possess  the  same  power  over 
others?" 

"  Not  unless  th^y  come  into  my  own  circle  of  action," 
he  answered.  "  It  would  not  be  worth  my  while  to  exert 
any  influence  on  persons  who  are,  and  ever  must  be,  indif- 
ferent to  me.  I  can,  of  course,  defend  myself  against 
enemies — and  that  without  lifting  a  hand." 

Everyone,  save  myself,  looked  at  him  inquisitively, — but 
he  did  not  explain  his  meaning.  He  went  on  very  quietly 
with  his  own  personal  narrative. 

"  As  I  have  told  you,"  he  said — "  I  came  out  of  my  studies 
with  Aselzion  successfully  enough  to  feel  justified  in  going 
on  with  my  work  alone.    I  took  up  my  residence  in  Egypt 
in  my  father's  old  home — a  pretty  place  enough  with  wide 
pleasure  grounds  planted  thickly  with  palm  trees  and  richly 
filled  with  flowers, — and  here  I  undertook  the  mastery  and 
comprehension  of  the  most  difficult  subject  ever  propounded 
for  learning — the  most  evasive,  complex,  yet  exact  piece  of 
mathematics  ever  set  out  for  solving — Myself  1    Myself  was 
my  puzzle!    How  to  unite  myself  with  Nature  so  thor- 
oughly as  to  insinuate  myself  into  her  secrets, — possess  all 
she  could  offer  me,— and  yet  detach  myself  from  Self  so 
completely  as  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all  I  had  gained  at  a 
moment's  notice  should  that  moment  come." 
"You  are  paradoxical,"  said  Mr.   Harland,  irritably. 
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"  What's  the  use  of  gaining  anything  if  it  is  to  be  lost  at 
a  moment's  bidding?" 

"  It  is  the  only  way  to  hold  and  keep  whatever  there  is 
to  win,"  answered  Santoris,  calmly— "  And  the  paradox 
is  no  greater  than  that  of  '  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it.'  The  only  '  moment '  of  supreme  self -surrender  is 
Love — when  that  comes  everything  else  must  go.  Love 
alone  can  compass  life,  perfect  it,  complete  it  and  carry  it 
on  to  eternal  happiness.  But  please  bear  in  mind  that  I  am 
speaking  of  real  Love,— not  mere  physical  attraction.  The 
two  things  are  as  different  as  light  from  darkness." 

"  Is  your  curious  conception  or  ideal  of  love  the  reason 
why  you  have  never  married?  "  asked  Brayle,  abruptly. 

"  Precisely!  "  replied  Santoris.  "  It  is  most  unquestion- 
ably and  emphatically  the  reason  why  I  have  never  mar- 
ried." 

There  was  a  pause.  I  saw  Catherine  glancing  at  him 
with  a  strange  furtiveness  in  which  there  was  something 
of  fear. 

"  You  have  never  met  your  ideal,  I  suppose?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Oh  yes,  I've  met  her ! "  he  answered—"  Ages  ago !  On 
many  occasions  I  have  met  her; — sometimes  she  has  es- 
tranged herself  from  me, — sometimes  she  has  been  torn 
from  me  by  others— and  still  more  often  I  have,  through 
my  own  folly  and  obstinacy,  separated  myself  from  her— 
but  our  mutual  mistakes  do  no  more  than  delay  the  inevita- 
ble union  at  last."— Here  he  spoke  slowly  and  with  marked 
meaning—"  For  it  if  an  inevitable  union!— as  inevitable  as 
that  of  two  electrons  which,  after  spinning  in  space  for 
certain  periods  of  time,  rush  together  at  last  and  remain 
so  indissolubly  united  that  nothing  can  ever  separate  them." 

"  And  then?  "  queried  Dr.  Brayle,  with  an  ironical  air. 
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"  Thtn  ?  Why,  everything  is  possible  then !  Beauty,  per- 
fection, wisdom,  progress,  creativeness,  and  a  world— even 
worlds — of  splendid  thought  and  splendid  ideals,  bound  to 
lead  to  still  more  splendid  realisation  I  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  two  brains,  two  minds  moving  so  absolutely  in 
unison  that  like  a  grand  chord  of  music  they  strike  harmony 
through  hitherto  dumb  life-episodes — but  think  of  two  im- 
mortal souls  full  of  a  love  as  deathless  as  themselves,  con- 
joined in  highest  effort  and  superb  attainment! — the  love 
of  angel  for  angel,  of  god  for  god  I  You  think  this  ideal 
imaginative, — transcendental — impossible! — ^yet  I  swear  to 
you  it  is  the  most  rciil  possibility  in  this  fleeting  mirage  of 
a  world!" 

His  voice  thrilled  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  convic- 
tion, and  as  I  heard  him  speak  I  trembled  inwardly  with 
a  sudden  remorse — a  quick  sense  of  inferiority  and  shame. 
Why  could  I  not  let  myself  go?  Why  did  I  not  give  the 
fluttering  spirit  within  me  room  to  expand  its  wings? 
Something  opposing, — something  inimical  to  my  peace  and 
hairiness  held  me  back — and  presently  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  I  should  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  those  with 
whom  I  was  temporarily  associated.  I  was  almost  con- 
firmed in  this  impression  when  Mr.  Harland's  voice,  harsh 
and  caustic  as  it  could  be  when  he  was  irritated  or  worsted 
in  an  argtmient,  broke  the  momentary  silence. 

"  You  are  more  impossible  now  than  you  ever  were  at 
Oxford,  Santoris!  "  he  said—"  You  out-transcend  all  tran- 
scendentadism !  You  know,  or  you  ought  to  know  by  this 
time,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  immortal  soul — ^and 
if  you  believe  otherwise  you  have  brought  yourself  volun- 
tarily into  that  state  of  blind  credulity.  All  science  teaches 
».^  i'Mt  we  are  the  mere  spawn  of  the  planet  on  which  we 
live, — ^wc  are  here  to  make  th?  best  of  it  for  ourselves  and 
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for  other,  who  come  after  u.-and  there*,  an  end.  What 
IS  called  Love  is  the  mere  phy.kal  attraction  between  the 
two  stxtBr-no  more.-and  it  won  pall..  All  that  we  gain 
we  quickly  cea.e  to  care  for-it  i,  the  way  of  humanity/^ 

What  a  poor  creation  humanity  i.,  then  I "  Mid  San- 
ton,  with  a  .mile-"  How  astonishing  that  it  .hould  exi.t 
at  allfor  no  higher  a.m.  than  those  of  the  ant  or  the  mouse! 

should  be  bound  m  common  duty  and  charitv  to  stop  the 
population  of  the  world  altogether- for  the  whole  business 
IS  useless.     Useless  and  even  cruel,  for  it  is  nothing  but 

extll^?  r  u ""  ^°P'!  *°  ^  ^"^  ^°'  "°  ^^h^*-  «"<»  than 
extinction  I  However,  keep  your  creeds!  I  thank  Heaven 
they  are  not  mine!" 

Mr.  Harland  gave  a  slight  movement  of  impatience.    I 
could  see  that  he  was  disturbed  in  his  mind. 

"Let's  talk  of  something  I  can  follow,"  he  Mid— "the 
personal  and  material  side  of  things.    Your  perennial  con- 

dition  of  health,  for  example.    Your  apparent  youth " 

^^     Oh.  is  ,t  only  '  apparent '?  "  laughed  Santoris.  gaily- 
Well,  to  those  who  never  knew  me  in  my  boyhood's  days 
and  are  therefore  never  hurling  me  back  to  their  'thirty 
years  or  more  ago  '  of  friendship,  etc..  my  youth  seems  very 
artual!    You  see  their  non-ability  to  count  up  the  time 
I  have  spent  on  earth  ol    ;es  them  to  accept  me  at  my  own 
valuation!    There's  really  nothing  to  explain  in  the  matter 
Everyone  can  keep  young  if  he  understands  himMlf  and 
Nature.    If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  literal  truth  of  the  process, 
you  would  not  believe  me.-and  even  if  you  did  you  would 
not  have  the  patience  to  carry  it  out!    But  what  does  it 
matter  after  all?    If  we  only  live  for  the  express  purpose 
of  dymg,  the  sooner  we  get  the  business  over  and  done  with 
the  better— youth  itself  has  no  charms  under  such  circum- 
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stances.  All  the  purposes  of  life,  however  lofty  and  nobljr 
planned,  are  bound  to  end  in  nothingness, — and  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  taking  the  trouble  to  breathe  the  murderous 
air!" 

He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  passion — his  eyes  were  luminous 
— his  face  transfigured  with  an  almost  superhuman  glow, 
and  we  all  looked  at  him  in  something  of  amazement. 

Mr.  Harland  fidgeted  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  You  go  too  far! "  he  said—"  Life  is  agreeable  as  long 
as  it  lasts—" 

"Have  you  found  it  so?"  Santoris  interrupted  him. 
"  Has  it  not,  even  in  your  pursuit  and  attainment  of  wealth, 
brought  you  more  pain  than  pleasure?  Number  up  all  the 
possibilities  of  life,  from  the  existence  of  the  labourer  in 
his  hut  to  that  of  the  king  on  his  throne,  they  are  none  of 
them  worth  striving  for  or  keeping  if  death  is  the  ultimate 
end.  Ambition  is  merest  folly, — wealth  a  temporary  pos- 
session of  perishable  goods  which  must  pass  to  others, — 
fame  a  brief  noise  of  one's  name  in  mouths  that  will  soon 
be  dumb, — and  love,  sex-attraction  only.  What  a  treach- 
erous and  criminal  act,  then,  is  this  Creation  of  Universes! 
— what  mad  folly! — what  sheer,  blind,  reasonless  wicked- 
ness!" 

There  was  a  silence.  His  eyes  flashed  from  one  to  the 
other  of  us. 

"  Can  you  deny  it? "  he  demanded.  " Can  you  find  any 
sane,  logical  reason  for  the  continuance  of  life  which  is  to 
end  in  utter  extinction,  or  for  the  creation  of  worlds  doomed 
to  eternal  destruction  ? " 

No  one  spoke. 

"You  have  no  answer  ready,"  he  said — and  smiled — 
"  Naturally!  For  an  answer  is  impossible!  And  here  you 
have  the  key  to  what  you  consider  my  mystery— the  mys- 
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tery  of  keeping  young  instead  of  growing  old— the  secret 
of  living  instead  of  dying!    It  is  simply  the  conscious  prac- 
tical realisation  that  there  is  no  Death,  but  only  Change. 
That  :s  the  first  part  of  the  process.    Change,  or  transmuta- 
tion and  transformation  of  the  atoms  and  elements  of 
which  we  are  composed,  is  going  on  for  ever  without  a 
second's  cessation,— it  began  when  we  were  bom  and  before 
we  were  bom— and  the  art  of  living  young<onsis\s  simply 
m  usmg  one's  soul  and  will-power  to  guide  this  process  of 
change  towards  the  ends  we  desire,  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  blind  chance  and  to  the  association  with  inimical  influ- 
ences, which  interfere  with  our  best  actions.    For  example 
—I— a  man  in  sound  health  and  condition— realise  that  with 
every  moment  some  change  is  working  in  me  towards  some 
end.    It  rests  entirely  with  myself  as  to  whether  the  change 
shall  be  towards  continuance  of  health  or  towards  admis- 
sion of  disease— towards  continuance  of  youth  or  towards 
the  encouragement  of  age,— towards  life  as  it  presents  itself 
to  me  now,  or  towards  some  other  phase  of  life  as  I  per- 
ceive it  in  the  future.    I  can  advance  or  retard  myself  as 
I  please— the  proper  management  of  Myself  being  my 
business.    If  I  should  suflFer  pain  or  illness  I  am  very  sure 
It  will  be  chiefly  through  my  own  fault— if  I  invite  decay 
and  decrepitude,  it  will  be  because  I  allow  these  forces  to 
encroach  upon  my  well-being— in  fact,  briefly— I  am  what 
I  wiU  to  be!— and  all  the  laws  that  brought  me  into  exist- 
ence support  me  in  this  attitude  of  mind,  body  and  spirit! " 
"  If  we  could  all  become  what  we  would  be,"  said  Dr. 
Brayle,  "  we  should  attain  the  millennium! " 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that?  "  queried* Santoris.  "  Would  it 
not  rather  depend  on  the  particular  choice  each  one  of  us 
might  make?  You,  for  example,  might  wish  to  be  some- 
Ihing  th«t  would  hardly  tend  to  your  happiness,— tnd  your 
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wish  being  obtained  you  might  become  what  (if  you  had' 
only  realised  it)  you  would  give  worlds  not  to  be!  Some 
men  desire  to  be  thieves— even  murderers— and  become  so, 
—but  the  end  of  their  desires  is  not  perhaps  what  they 
imagined ! " 

"Can  you  read  people's  thoughts?"  asked  Catherine, 
suddenly. 

Santoris  looked  amused.  He  replied  by  a  counter  ques- 
tion. 

"  Would  you  be  sorry  if  I  could?  " 

She  flushed  a  little.  I  smiled,  knowing  what  was  in  her 
mind.  < 

"  It  would  be  a  most  unpleasant  accomplishment— that 
of  reading  the  thoughts  of  others,"  said  Mr.  Harland-  "  I 
would  rather  not  cultivate  it."  ' 

"  But  Mr.  Santoris  almost  implies  that  he  possesses  it," 
said  Dr.  Brayle,  with  a  touch  of  irritation  in  his  manner; 
"  And,  after  all,  '  thought-reading '  is  a  kind  of  society 
anjusement  nowadays.    There  is  nothing  very  diflicult  in 

" Nothing,  indeed! "  agreed  Santoris,  lightly;  "  And  be- 
ing as  easy  as  it  is,  why  do  you  not  show  us  at  once  that 
antique  piece  of  jewellery  you  have  in  your  pocket!  You 
brought  it  with  you  this  evening  to  show  to  me  and  ask 
my  opinion  of  its  value,  did  you  not?  " 

Brayle's  eyes  opened  in  utter  amazement.  If  ever  a 
man  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  he  was. 

"  How  did  you  know?  "  he  began,  stammeringly,  while 
Mr.  Harland,  equally  astonished,  stared  at  him  through  his 
round  spectacles  as  though  challenging  some  defiance. 

Santoris  laughed. 

"  Thought-reading  is  only  a  society  amusement,  as  you 
have  just  observed."  he  said— "And  I  have  been  amusing 
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myself  with  it  for  the  last  few  minutes     Com^f    i* 
your  treasure!"  ^  mmutes.    Come f— let  us  see 

Dr  Brayle  was  thoroughly  embarrassed,-but  he  tried  tn 

coyer  h.s  confusion  by  an  awkward  laugh.  ''^  *° 

Well,  you  have  made  a  very  clever  hit!"  he  said- 

Quite  a  random  shot,  of  course— whJnh  k  . 

cidence  went  to  its  markf     ''^""^^hich  by  mere  coin- 

period.    I,  is  old  Mian,  bu,  .Z  ««m  1  If^j!! 
as  to  ies  exact  date."  '^         '  ""'  '*"«' 

He  put  liis  liand  in  his  breast  nodtw  <.„a  j. 

only  keq,  silence  and  listen  with  ever„?;^e'  ^Ll^^ 
utmost  attention  while  Santori,  .„„t  .t  ^'  '° 

land  «,d  looked  at  i   with T  n^        °"""""  '"  *■" 
.<..«  v^s  almost  a  toucHf  cl;'!™  „'""'"""  '"  ""'* 

-t^ffM^.tJi^LV'^^^^t^tiS-^^-: 

:Sy  t^dl^  A-nH  s'hoX  ^h^he-^Jr 

-^  »d  looked « « ^  ^,  ^L^zt:z': 
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Brayle — "  I  should  say  that  it  belonged  to  the  Medici  period. 
It  must  have  been  part  of  the  dress  of  a  nobleman  of  that 
time — the  design  seems  to  me  to  be  Florentine.  Perhaps 
if  these  jewels  could  speak  they  might  tell  a  strange  story! 
— ^they  are  unhappy  stones ! " 

"Unhappy!"  exclaimed  Catherine — "You  mean  un- 
lucky?" 

"  No ! — there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck,"  answered  San- 
toris,  quietly,  turning  the  collar  over  and  over  in  his  hands 
— "  Not  for  either  jewels  or  men !  But  there  is  unhappi- 
ness, — and  unhappiness  ,simply  means  life  being  put  to 
wrong  uses.  I  call  these  gems  '  unhappy  '  because  they  have 
been  wrongfully  used.  A  precious  stone  is  a  living  thing — 
it  absorbs  influences  as  the  earth  absorbs  light,  and  these 
jewels  have  absorbed  some  sense  of  evil  that  renders  them 
less  beautiful  than  they  might  be.  These  diamonds  and 
rubies,  these  emeralds  and  sapphires,  have  not  the  full 
lu  tre  of  their  own  true  nature, — they  are  in  the  condition 
of  pining  flowers.  It  will  take  centuries  before  -they  re- 
sume their  natural  brilliancy.  There  is  some  tragedy  hidden 
among  them." 

Dr.  Brayle  looked  amused. 

"Well,  I  can  give  you  no  history  of  them,"  he  said — 
"A  friend  of  mine  bought  the  collar  from  an  old  Jew 
curiosity  dealer  in  a  back  street  of  Florence  and  sent  it  to 
me  to  wear  with  a  Florentine  dress  at  a  fancy  dress  ball. 
Curiously  enough  I  chose  to  represent  one  of  the  Medicis, 
some  artist  having  told  me  my  features  resembled  their 
type  of  countenance.  That's  the  chronicle,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  rather  liked  it  on  account  of  its  antiquity. 
I  could  have  sold  it  many  times  over,  but  I  have  no  desire 
to  part  with  it." 

"  Naturally  I  "—and  Santgris  pawed  on  the  collar  to 
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ev«j,.one  to  examine^-"  You  feel  a  sense  of  proprietorship 

Catherine  Hariand  had  the  trinket  in  her  hand,  and  a 
curious  vague  look  of  terror  came  over  her  face  as  she  pres- 

and  .t  was  Mr  Hariand  who  resumed  the  conversation. 

said  "Pert"  °^f'^^".°/  y°"'-«  «^"t  "nhappy  jewels,"  he 
said--  Perhaps  the  misfortune  attending  the  possessors  of 
the  famous  blue  Hope  diamond  could  be  traced  to  some 
early  tragedy  connected  with  it." 

thil'i^"'*"'!lu"!"^'"  '■'P'""^  ^^"*°"^-  "Now  look  at 
!hl  T'^^'t^  ""^  ^'■°"'  ^''  "^^^"^^  ^^^^  a  small  fine  gold 
Cham  to  which  was  attached  a  moonstone  of  singular  size 
and  beauty,  set  in  a  circle  of  diamonds-"  Here  is  a  sort 

influences,  nor  has  it  been  disturbed  by  male^  lent  sur- 
roundings. It  is  a  perfectly  happy,  unsullied  gem  As  you 
see.  the  lustre  .s  perfect-as  clear  as  that  of  a  summer  moon 

ll7T  i  "  •'  '  ""'''  "'"  J*^^'  ^"^  ^^  s^n  --e 
tnan  a  thousand  years  of  life," 

We  all  examined  the  beautiful  ornament,  and  as   I 
held  It  in  my  hand  a  moment  it  seemed  to  emit  tiny 

Tvt  """'"''  "^'  ^  ^'^  °^  '"°°""«^*  °"  "PP«"« 

haZ"T"  "^7^^  'f^  '""'  '^'  '^'''  j*^*'^  *«  "^ade 
«  S  •  ^%'°f '""*^'  '°o^<'ng  at  me.  with  a  slight  smile. 
That  ,s.  ,f  they  want  them  to  shine.  Nothing  that  lives 
.s  at  ,ts  best  unless  it  is  in  a  condition  of  happiness-a  con- 
dition which  after  all  is  quite  easy  to  attain  " 

cult!     said  Mr.  Hariand. 

"  Nothing  certainly  is  so  difficult  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
life  men  choose  to  live."  answered  Santoris-"  For  the 
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most  part  they  run  after  the  shadow  and  forsake  the  light. 
Even  in  work  and  the  creative  action  of  thought  each  ordi- 
nary man  imagines  that  his  especial  work  being  all-impor- 
tant, it  is  necessary  for  him  to  sacrifice  everything  to  it. 
And  he  does, — if  he  is  filled  with  worldly  ambition  and 
selfish  concentration ;  and  he  produces  something — anything 
— which  frequently  proves  to  be  ephemeral  as  gossamer 
dust.  It  is  only  when  work  is  the  outcome  of  a  great  love 
and  keen  sympathy  for  others  that  it  lasts  and  keeps  its 
influence.  Now  we  have  talked  enough  about  all  these 
theories,  which  are  not  interesting  to  anyone  who  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  them — shall  we  go  up  on  deck  ?  " 

We  all  rose  at  once,  Santoris  holding  out  a  box  of  cigars 
to  the  men  to  help  themselves.  Catherine  and  I  preceded 
them  up  the  saloon  stairs  to  the  deck,  which  was  now  like 
a  sheet  of  silver  in  the  light  shed  by  one  of  the  loveliest 
moons  of  the  year.  The  water  around  was  sparkling  with 
phosphorescence  and  the  dark  mountains  looked  higher  and 
more  imposing  than  ever,  rising  as  they  seemed  to  do  sheer 
up  from  the  white  splendour  of  the  sea.  I  leaned  over  the 
deck  rail,  gazing  down  into  the  deep  liquid  mirror  of  stars 
below,  and  my  heart  was  heavy  and  full  of  a  sense  of  bitter- 
ness and  tears.  Catherine  had  dropped  languidly  into  a 
chair  and  was  leaning  back  in  it  with  a  strange,  far-away 
expression  on  her  tired  face.  Suddenly  she  spoke  with  an 
almost  mournful  gentleness. 

"  Do  you  like  his  theories?  " 

I  turned  towards  her  enquiringly. 

"  I  mean,  do  you  like  the  idea  of  there  being  no  death 
and  that  we  only  change  from  one  life  to  another  and  so  on 
for  ever  ?  "  she  continued.  "  To  me  it  is  appalling !  Some- 
times I  think  death  the  kindest  thing  that  can  happen- 
especially  for  women." 
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I  was  in  the  mood  to  agree  with  her.    I  went  up  to  her 
and  knelt  down  by  her  side. 
;•  YesI "  I  said,  and  I  felt  the  tremor  of  tears  in  my 

y^I!*".-       '  '^°"^"  *'***''  °^*«n  seems  very  kind! 

•  When  there  is  no  love  and  no  hope  of  love.-when  the 
world  IS  growmg  grey  and  the  shadows  are  deepening  to- 
wards night.— when  the  ones  we  most  dearly  love  misjudge 
and  mistrust  us  and  their  hearts  are  closed  against  our 
tenderness,  then  death  seems  the  greatest  god  of  allI-K)ne 
before  whom  we  may  well  kneel  and  offer  up  our  prayers! 
Who  could,  who  would  live  for  ever  quite  alone  in  an  eter- 
nity  without  love?    Oh,  how  much  kinder,  how  much 

sweeter  would  be  utter  extinction " 

My  voice  broke;  and  Catherine,  moved  by  some  srdden 
womanly  impulse,  put  her  arm  round  me. 

"Why,  you  are  crying!"  she  said,  softly.  "What  is 
It?  You,  who  are  always  so  bright  and  happy! " 
I  quickly  controlled  the  weakness  of  my  tears 
"  Yes.  it  is  foolish  r'  I  said-"  But  I  feel  to-night  as  if 
I  had  wasted  a  good  part  of  my  life  in  useless  research  — 
in  looking  for  what  has  been,  after  all,  quite  close  to  my 
hand.-only  that  I  failed  to  see  it  !-and  that  I  must  go  back 
upon  the  road  I  thought  I  had  passed " 

Here    I    paused.     I    saw    she   could   not    understand 
me. 

"  Catherine."  I  went  on.  abruptly—"  Will  you  let  me  leave 
you  in  a  day  or  two?  I  have  been  quite  a  fortnight  with 
you  on  board  the  '  Diana.'  and  I  think  I  have  had  enough 
holiday  I  should  like  "-and  I  looked  up  at  her  fr«n 
where  I  knelt-"  I  should  like  to  part  from  you  while  we 
remam  good  friends-and  I  have  an  idea  that  perhaps  we 
shall  not  agree  so  wcU  if  we  learn  to  know  more  of  each 
other. 
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She  bent  her  eyes  upon  me  with  a  half-frightened 
expression. 

"  How  strange  you  should  think  that  I "  she  murmured — 
"  I  have  felt  the  same — and  yet  I  really  like  you  very  much 
— I  always  liked  you — I  wish  you  would  believe  it  I " 

I  smiled. 

"  Dear  dtherine,"  I  said — "  it  is  no  use  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  while  there  is  something  which  attracts 
us  to  each  other,  there  is  also  something  which  repels.  We 
cannot  argue  about  it  or  analyse  it.  Such  mysterious  things 
do  occur, — and  they  are  beyond  our  searching  out " 

"But,"  she  interrupted,  quickly — ^"we  were  not  so 
troubled  by  these  mysterious  things  till  we  met  this  man 
Santoris " 

She  broke  off,  and  I  rose  to  my  feet,  as  just  then  Santoris 
approached,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harland  and  the  others. 

"  I  have  suggested  giving  you  a  sail  by  moonlight  before 
you  leave,"  he  said.  "  It  will  be  an  old  experience  for  you 
under  new  conditions.  Sailing  by  moonlight  in  an  ordinary 
sense  is  an  ordinary  thing, — ^but  sailing  by  moonlight  with 
the  moonlight  as  part  of  our  motive  power  has  perhaps 
a  touch  of  originality." 

As  he  spoke  he  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  men  who  came 
up  to  receive  his  orders,  which  were  given  in  too  low  a 
tone  for  us  to  hear.  Easy  deck  chairs  were  placed  for  all 
the  party,  and  we  were  soon  seated  in  a  group  together, 
somewhat  silently  at  first,  our  attention  being  entirely 
riveted  on  the  wonderful,  almost  noiseless  way  in  which 
the  sails  of  the  '  Dream '  were  unfurled.  There  was  no 
wind, — ^the  ni^t  was  warm  and  intensely  still — ^the  sea 
absolutely  calm.  Like  broad  white  wings,  the  canvas  grad- 
ually spread  out  under  the  deft,  quick  hands  of  the  sailors 
employed  in  handling  it, — the  anchor  was  drawn  up  in  the 
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8wne  swift  and  silent  manner-then  there  came  an  instantV 
pause.  Mr.  Harland  drew  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and 
looked  tq>  amazed,  as  we  all  did.  at  the  mysterious  way  in 
which  the  sails  fiUed  out.  pulling  the  cordage  tightiy  into 
bands  of  iron  strength,-«nd  none  of  us  could  restrain  an 
involuntary  cry  of  wonder  and  admiration  as  their  white- 
ness began  to  glitter  with  the  radiance  of  hoar-frost,  the 
strange  luminance  deepening  in  intensity  tiU  it  seemed  as 
If  the  whole  stretch  of  canvas  from  end  to  end  of  the  mag- 
mficent  schooner  was  a  mass  of  fine  jewel-work  sparkling 
under  the  moon. 

"Well!  However  much  I  disagree  with  your  theories 
of  life  Santoris."  said  Mr.  Harland.-"  I  wiU  give  you 
full  credit  for  this  extraordinary  yacht  of  yours!  It's  the 
most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  saw.  and  you  are  a  wonderful 
fellow  to  have  carried  out  such  an  unique  application  of 
science.  You  ought  to  impart  your  secret  to  tiie  world  " 
Santoris  laughed  lightly. 

"  And  the  worid  would  take  a  hundred  years  or  more 
to  discuss  it,  consider  it.  deny  it.  and  finally  accept  it,"  he 
said-"  No!  One  grows  tired  of  asking  tiie  world  to  be 
eitlwr  wise  or  happy.  It  prefers  its  own  way— just  as  I 
prefer  mine.  It  will  discover  the  metiiod  of  sailing  without 
wind,  and  it  will  learn  how  to  make  every  sort  of  me- 
chanical progress  without  steam  in  time— but  not  in  our 
day.— and  I.  personally,  cannot  afford  to  wait  while  it  is 
slowly  learning  its  ABC  like  a  big  child  under  protest. 
You  see  we're  going  now! " 

We  were  'going'  indeed.-it  would  have  been  more 
correct  to  say  we  were  flying.    Over  the  still  water  our 
vessel  glided  like  a  moving  beautiful  shape  of  white  fire 
swiftly  and  steadily,  with  no  sound  save  the  little  hissing 
murmur  of  the  water  cleft  under  her  keel.    And  tiien  like 
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a  sudden  whisper  from  fairyland  cante  the  ripple  of  harp- 
strings,  running  upward  in  phrases  of  exquisite  melody,  and 
a  boy's  voice,  clear,  soft  and  full,  began  to  sing,  with  a  pure 
enunciation  which  enabled  us  to  hear  every  word : 


1^ 


Sailing,  uilingl    Whither? 
What  path  of  the  flashing  sea 
SeesM  best  for  you  and  me? 
No  matter  the  way, 
By  night  or  day, 
So  long  as  we  sail  together! 

Sailing,  sailing!    Whither? 
Into  the  t6»y  grace 
Of  the  sun's  deep  setting-place? 
We  need  not  know 
How  far  we  go, 
So  long  as  we  sail  together  I 

Sailing,  sailing!    Whither? 
To  the  glittering  rainbow  strand 
Of  Love's  enchanted  land? 
We  ask  not  where 
In  earth  or  air. 
So  long  as  we  sail  together ! 

Sailing,  sailing!    Whither? 
On  to  the  life  divine.— 
Your  soul  made  one  with  mine  i 
In  Heaven  or  Hell 
All  must  be  well, 
So  long  as  we  sail  together! 


The  song  finished  with  a  passionate  chord  which,  played 
as  it  was  with  swift  intensity,  seemed  to  awaken  a  response 
from  the  sea, — at  any  rate  a  strange  shivering  echo  trembled 
upward  as  it  were  from  the  water  and  floated  into  the 
spacious  silence  of  the  night.  My  heart  beat  with  uncom- 
fortable quickness  and  my  eyes  grew  hot  with  the  weight 
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of  suppressed  tears  j-why  could  I  not  escape  from  the 
cruel,  restraining  force  that  held  my  real  self  prisoner  as 

the  ;.r  °' .''"'••  '  '°"''  "°*  *^^  'P**'^'  »"<«  while 
the  others  were  clappmg  their  hands  in  delighted  applause 
at  the  beauty  of  both  voice  and  song.  I  sat  silent. 

He  smgs  well !  "  said  Santoris-"  He  is  the  Eastern  lad 
you  saw  when  you  came  on  deck  this  morning.  I  brou£ht 
him  from  Egypt.  He  will  give  us  another  song  presenUy. 
Shall  we  walk  a  little?  "  ^^nuy. 

m  couples.  Catherme  and  Dr.  Brayle-Mr.  Harland  and  his 
secretary.-Santoris  and  myself.  We  two  paused  together 
at  the  stem  of  the  vessel  looking  towards  the  bowsprit, 
which  seemed  to  pierce  the  distance  of  sea  and  sky  like  a 
flying  arrow.  /    "^c  * 

^^  "You  wish  to  speak  to  me  alone."  said  Santoris.  then- 
JJo  you  not  ?   Though  I  know  what  you  want  to  -zy  [ " 
I  glanced  at  him  with  a  touch  of  defiance. 
"  Then  I  need  not  speak,"  I  answered. 
"No.  you  need  not  speak,  unless  you  give  utterance  to 
what  is  m  your  true  soul,"  he  said-"  I  wuuld  rather  you 
Old  not  play  at  conventions  with  me." 
For  the  moment  I  felt  almost  angry. 
''  I  do  not  play  at  conventions,"  I  murmured. 
"  Oh,  do  you  not  ?    Is  that  quite  candid  ?  " 
I  raised  my  eyes  and  met  his,-he  was  smiling.    Some  of 
the  oppression  in  my  soul  suddenly  gave  way,  and  I  spoke 
hurriedly  m  a  low  tone. 

•'Surely  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  me?"  I  said 
Things  have  happened  so  strangely,-and  we  are  sur- 
rounded here  by  influences  that  compel  conventionality     I 
cannot  speak  to  you  as  frankly  as  I  would  under  other  cir- 
cumstances.   It  is  easy  for  you  to  be  yourself ;— you  have 
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gained  the  niMtery  over  all  lesser  forces  than  your  own. 
But  with  me  it  r  different — perhaps  when  I  am  away  I 
shall  be  able  to  tl    ik  more  calmly " 

"  You  are  going  away  ?  "  he  asked,  gently. 

"Yes.    It  is  better  so." 

He  remained  silent.    I  went  on,  quickly. 

"  I  am  going  away  because  I  feel  inadequate  and  unaUe 
to  cope  with  my  present  surroundings.  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  the  same  influences  before — I  know  I 
have " 

"I  also!"  he  interrupted. 

"  Well,  you  must  realise  this  better  than  I,"  and  I  looked 
at  him  now  with  gi eater  courage — "  and  if  you  have,  you 
know  they  have  led  to  trouble.    I  want  you  to  help  me." 

"I?  To  help  you?"  he  said.  "How  can  I  help  you 
when  you  leave  me  ?  " 

There  was  something  infinitely  sad  in  his  voice, — and  the 
old  fear  came  over  me  like  a  chill — '  lest  I  should  lose  what 
I  had  gained ! ' 

"  If  I  leave  you,"  I  said,  tremblingly — "  I  do  so  because 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  with  you !  Oh,  can  you  not  see  this 
in  me?  "  For  as  I  spoke  he  took  my  hand  in  his  and  held 
it  with  a  kindly  clasp—"  I  am  so  self-willed,  so  proud,  so 
unworl'iy!  There  are  a  thousand  things  I  would  say  to 
you,  but  I  dare  not — not  here,  or  now ! " 

"  No  one  will  approach  us,"  he  said,  still  holding  my 
hand — "  I  am  keeping  the  others,  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, at  a  distance  till  you  have  finished  speaking.  Tell 
me  some  of  these  thousand  things ! " 

I  looked  up  at  him  and  saw  the  deep  lustre  of  his  eyes 
filled  with  a  great  tenderness.  He  drew  me  a  Litle  closer 
to  his  side. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  persisted,  softly — "  Is  there  very  much 
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th«^we  do  t,o..   if   .V.  ,r.  tru.    o  e«h  other,   know 

"You  know  mere  'hr.,.    dc  ^     I  a..swered-"  And  I  want 
ttaUrL:"'-   'i      "'^'    I -not  be  content  to^"l 

1«  in^  rSr^  "  "  "''  '^'^'^'y  •"«*  "'"^I'y  while  you 
^•em  the  hght  .tron.  .nd  ..h-o  ntained!  You  can  help 
me-^nd  you  mU  hci,.  y.u  .ill  tell  me  where  I  shoulS 

go  and  study  as  you  did  with  AselzionI " 

He  started  back,  amazed. 

••WithAselzionf   Dear,  forgive  me  f   You  are  a  woman ! 
It  .s  impossible  that  you  should  suffer  so  great  an  ordS 
-so  severe  a  strain!    And  why  should  you  attempt  it ?    If 
you  would  let  me.  I  would  be  sufficient  for  you^^ 

»  X.'  T}7a^  "°*  '**  y°"'"  ^  ^'^'  quicWy.  roused  to 
a  kmd  of  defiant  energy-"  I  wish  to  go  to  the  ve^r  ^urS 

of  your  mstructaon  and  then  I  shall  see  where  I  stond  wiS 

regard  to  youl    If  I  stay  here  now " 

^    "  It  will  be  the  same  old  story  over  a.  in! "  he  said- 

Love-and  mistrust!    Then  drifting  a,  ,rt  in  the  same 

weary  way!    Is  it  not  possible  to  avoid  Ihe  errors  of  t"e 

"No!"  I  said,  resolutely-" For  me  it  is  not  possible! 
I  cannot  yield  to  my  own  inward  promptings.  ThVy  offer 
™e^oo  much  happiness!    I  doubt  the  joy.-I  iL  the 

My  voice  trembled-the  very  clasp  of  his  hand  unnerved 

^  i  ^"\"  *  '•'  ""^'^  "'^  P°^*^'  «»rthly  or  iLvenly 
can  break.-but  you  are  living  in  a  matter^of-fa^wS 
with  matter-of-fact  persons,  and  the  influence  they  exert  is 
to  make  you  incredulous  of  the  very  truths  which  are  an 
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essential  part  of  your  spirittial  existence.  I  understand  all 
this.  I  understand  also  why  you  wish  to  go  to  the  House 
of  Aselzion,  and  you  shall  go 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  relief  and  pleasure.  His  eyes 
grew  dark  with  earnest  gravity  as  he  looked  at  me. 

"  You  are  pleased  at  what  you  cannot  realise,"  he  said, 
slowly — "  If  you  go  to  the  House  of  Aselzion — ^and  I  see 
you  are  determined — it  will  be  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
port that  it  can  only  mean  one  of  two  things, — your  entire 
happiness  or  your  entire  misery,  I  cannot  contemplate  with 
absolute  calmness  the  risk  you  run, — ^and  yet  it  is  better  that 
you  should  follow  the  dictates  of  your  own  soul  than  be 
as  you  are  now — irresolute, — uncertain  of  yourself  and 
ready  to  lose  all  you  have  gained !  " 

'To  lose  all  I  have  gained.'  The  old  insidious  terror! 
I  met  his  searching  gaze  imploringly. 

"  I  must  not  lose  anything! "  I  said,  sind  my  voice  sank 
lower, — "  I  cannot  bear — ^10  lose  yoi/.' " 

His  band  closed  on  mine  with  a  tighter  grasp. 

"  Yet  you  doubt ! "  he  said,  softly. 

"  I  must  know! "  I  said,  resolutely. 
.  He  lifted  his  head  with  a  proud  gesture  that  was  curi- 
ously familiar  to  me. 

"  So  the  old  spirit  is  not  dead  in  you,  my  queen,"  he 
said,  smiling.  "  The  old  indomitable  will !— the  desire  to 
prdbe  to  the  very  centre  of  things !  Yet  love  defies  analysis, 
—and  is  the  only  thing  that  binds  the  Universe  together. 
A  fact  beyond  all  proving — a  truth  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pounded by  any  given  rule  or  line  but  which  is  the  most 
emphatic  force  of  life!  My  queen,  it  is  a  force  that  must 
either  bend  or  break  you !  " 

I  made  no  reply.  He  still  held  ray  hand,  and  we  looked 
out  together  on  tiie  shining  expanse  of  the  sea  where  there 
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Z  Th        T   ""'•"'  ^"^  "^^^'^  °^'  ^<=hooner  alone  flew 
over  the  watery,  moonlit  surface  like  a  winged  flame 

In  your  working  life,"  he  continued,  gently,  "  you  have 
done  much.    You  have  thought  clearly.  f„d  yiu  Cve^o 
been  f„ghtened  away  from  any  eternal  fact  by  tie  diffi 
cult,es  of  research.    But  in  your  living  life  you  l^ve  mis^d 
more  than  you  wiU  care  to  know.    You  have  C  con  ent 

th„r';^  V''''  ^'"P'^"*  «^  influences-yoTharn^ 
thoroughly  learned  how  to  combine  and  use  them     You 

stcLTrr'T'"  "'"  ^'^  ^^"-"^  *^«" -^Ob- 
stacles m  the  way  of  a  woman's  higher  progress -her  in 

herent    childishness-her    delight  In    imaSg    h    sdf" 

wronged    or    neglected.-her   absurd    way    of    attach  nl 

a'n^lf  ?nd'rrr  V°  '''  "^^^^*  ^"^^^^^  -^  of  J 
Ther  flut  '°:?"^.'-^r"'"*  ''''  '''''  ''  »^'"^  *oJd  any 
of  tZ  I  Ir  f  'I  ^'  P"'*  '"  y°"'  a"d  you  stand  free 
of  the  shackles  of  sheer  stupidity  which  makes  so  m^^ 
women  .mposs,ble  to  deal  with  from  a  man's  standpo!^t 

themttt  r'"'  i!  '^""^  "^^"-^^  f-  --  to  estS 
them  at  a  low  mtellectuaJ  standard.    For  even  in  the  su 

preme  passaon  of  love,  millions  of  women  are  on^y  «X 
of  understandmg  its  merely  physical  side,  while  the  ^o„ 
of  soul  with  soul  IS  never  consummated : 

r 

Where  is  that  love  supreme 
In  which  souls  meet?    Where  is  it  satisfied ? 
tn-isled  on  heaving  sands 

wuif"! '^"'"' 'P'"*  *°  »P*rit  cries. 
While  float  across  the  skies 
Bright  phantoms  of  fair  lands. 
Where  fancies  fade  not  and  where  dreams  abide." 

I  l^ell'  ^^^^^'"  5*  ^^''^*  '""^'^  ^'lence,  and 
J  looked  up.    He  answered  my  look. 
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"  Dear  one! "  he  said,  "  You  shall  go  to  the  House  of 
Aselzion,  and  with  you  will  be  the  future! " 

He  let  go  my  hand  very  gently — I  felt  a  sudden  sense 
of  utter  loneliness. 

"  You  do  not — ^you  will  not  misjudge  me?  "  I  said. 

"I!  Dear,  I  have  made  so  many  errors  of  judgment 
in  the  past  and  I  have  lost  you  so  many  times,  that  I  shall 
do  nothing  now  which  might  lose  you  again ! " 

He  smiled,  and  for  one  moment  I  was  impelled  to  throw 
hesitation  to  the  winds  and  say  all  that  I  knew  in  my  inmost 
self  ought  to  be  said, — but  my  rebellious  will  held  me  back, 
and  I  remained  silent, — while  he  turned  away  and  rejoined 
the  rest  of  the  party,  with  whom  he  was  soon  chatting  in 
such  a  cheery,  easy  fashion  that  they  appeared  to  forget 
that  there  was  anything  remarkable  about  him  or  about  his 
wonderful  vessel,  which  had  now  turned  on  her  course  and 
was  carrying  us  back  to  Loch  Scavaig  at  a  speed  which 
matched  the  fleetest  wind.  When  she  arrived  at  her  former 
anchorage  just  opposite  the  '  Diana,'  we  saw  that  all  the 
crew  of  Mr.  Harland's  yacht  were  on  deck  watching  our 
movements,  which  must  have  been  well  worth  watching 
considering  what  an  amazing  spectacle  the  '  Dream '  made 
of  herself  and  her  glittering  sails  against  the  dark  loch 
and  mountains, — so  brilliant  indeed  as  almost  to  eclipse  the 
very  moon.  But  the  light  began  to  pale  as  soon  as  we 
dropped  anchor,  and  very  socm  faded  out  completely,  where- 
upon the  sailors  hauled  down  canvas,  tttterii^  musical  cries 
as  they  pulled  and  braced  it  together.  This  work  done, 
they  retired,  and  a  cotq)le  of  servants  waited  upon  our 
psurty,  bnngii^  wine  aad  fruit  as  a  parting  refreshment 
before  we  said  good-nig^, — and  once  again  the  sweet  voice 
of  the  Egyptian  boy  B»ger  smote  upon  our  ears,  with  a 
prelude  of  harp-strings : 
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Good-night,--f«rewell!    If  it  should  chance  that  nevermore  we  meet. 
Kemember  that  the  hours  we  spent  together  here  were  sweet  f 

Good-night,-fareweU!    If  henceforth  different  ways  of  life  we  wend. 

Kemember  that  I  sou^t  to  walk  beside  you  to  the  end  I 
t 
;  Good-night,-farewell!    When  present  things  are  merged  into  the  oast, 

Kemember  that  I  love  you  and  shall  love  you  to  the  last  I 

My  heart  beat  with  a  quick  and  sudden  agony  of  pain- 
was  it,  could  it  be  true  that  I  was  of  my  own  accord  going 
to  sever  myself  from  one  whom  I  knew,— whom  I  felt— to 
be  all  in  all  to  me? 
"  Good-night ! "  said  a  low  voice  close  to  my  ear. 
I  started.  I  had  lost  myself  in  a  wilderness  of  thought 
and  memory.    Santoris  stood  beside  me. 

"  Your  friends  are  going,"  he  said,—"  and  I  too  shall  be 
gone  to-morrow ! " 
A  wave  of  desolation  overcame  me. 
"  Ah,  no! "  I  exclaimed—"  Surely  you  will  not  go—" 
"  I  must,"  he  answered,  quietly,—"  Are  not  you  going? 
It  has  been  a  joy  to  meet  you,  if  only  for  a  little  while— a 
pause  in  the  journey,— an  attempt  at  an  understanding?— 
though  you  have  decided  that  we  must  part  again." 
I  clasped  my  hands  together  in  a  kind  of  desperation. 
"  What  can  I  do?  "  I  murmured—"  If  I  yielded  now  to 

my  own  impulses " 

"  Ah!  If  you  did  "—he  said,  wistfully—"  But  you  will 
not;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better  so.  It  is  no  doubt 
mtended  that  you  should  be  absolutely  certain  of  yourself 
this  time.  And  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way.  Good-nieht- 
and  farewell!"  *    ' 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  smile,  though  the  tears  were  in 
my  eyes. 

"  I  wiU  not  say  farewell ! "  I  answered. 
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He  raised  my  hands  lightly  to  his  lips. 
"  That  is  kind  of  you ! "  he  said—"  and  to-morrow  you 
shall  hear  from  me  about  Aselzion  and  the  best  way  for 
you  to  see  him.  He  is  spending  the  summer  in  Europe, 
which  is  fortunate  for  you,  as  you  will  not  have  to  make 
so  far  a  journey." 

We  broke  off  our  conversation  here  as  the  others  joined 
us,— and  in  a  very  little  while  we  had  left  the  '  Dream  '  and 
were  returning  to  our  own  yacht.    To  the  last,  as  the  motor 
launch  rushed  with  us  through  the  water,  I  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  reposeful  figure  of  Santoris,  who  with  folded 
arms  on  the  deck  rail  of  his  vessel,  watched  our  departure. 
Should  I  never  see  him  again,  I  wondered  ?    What  was  the 
strange  impulse  that  had  more  or  less  moved  my  spirit  to  a 
kind  of  opposition  against  his,  and  made  me  so  determined 
to  seek  out  for  myself  the  things  that  he  assumed  to  have 
mastered?     I  could  not  tell.     I  only  knew  that  from  the 
moment  he  had  begun  to  relate  the  personal  narrative  of 
his  own  studies  and  experiences,  I  had  resolved  to  go 
through  the  same  training  whatever  it  was,  and  learn  what 
he  had  learned,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.     I  did  not. 
think  I  should  succeed  so  well,— but  some  new  knowledge  I 
felt  I  should  surely  gain.    The  extraordinary  attraction  he 
exercised  over  me  was  growing  too  strong  to  resist,  yet 
I  was  determined  not  to  yield  to  it  because  I  doubted  both 
its  cause  and  its  effect.    Love,  I  knew,  could  not,  as  he  had 
said,  be  analysed— but  the  love  I  had  always  dreamed  of 
was  not  the  love  with  which  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
content— the  mere  physical  delight  which  ends  in  satiety. 
It  was  something  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity.    Away 
from  Santoris  I  found  it  quite  easy  to  give  myself  up  to 
the  dream  of  joy  which  shone  before  me  like  the  mirage 
of  a  promised  \M^,r^\A  in  his  company  I  fdt  as  tl^ough 
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something  held  me  back  and  warned  me  to  beware  of  too 
quickly  snatching  at  a  purely  personal  happiness. 

ha^LT'll'  *^^'^•^"^'  -  -  very  few  minutes-we 
had  made  the  little  journey  almost  in  silence,  for  my 
companions  were,  or  appeared  to  be.  as  much  lost  in  thought 
as  I  was  As  we  descended  to  our  cabins  Mr.  Harland 
drew  me  back  and  detained  me  alone  for  a  moment 

Santoris  is  going  away  to-morrow,"  he  said—"  He  will 

Mot  LJr  r  .""'  ^°"^''''"'  ^'^^  °^  h'«  «"d  fl^wn 
Defore  daybreak.     I'm  sorry!" 

h^ri °  ^"^    u-   ^  ^"^^*'-«d-"  But.  after  all-you  would 
hardly  want  him  to  stay,  would  you?    His  theories  of  life 

l'y7K'"r°"'  ^""^  "P''"'"«^'  ^"^  y°"  ^»  think  him  a 
sort  of  charlatan  playing  with  the  mysteries  of  earth  and 

«  It  .  !  '!  "  '"^  '"  "^'  ^'^^"^h*^'  "^^  ^--ot  be  ako 
gether  flattered  at  the  opinion  held  of  him  by  Dr  Bravle 
for  example!"  "•«>«, 

Mr.  Harland's  brows  knitted  perplexedly 

"  .'Jl^^^f  ^If  ^"^"^  '"'"  "'  °^  "'y  »"""»'"  he  went  on.- 
and  Brayie  declares  that  a  cure  is  impossible." 

You  prefer  to  believe  Brayie.  of  course? "  I  queried 
Brayie  IS  a  physician  of  note."  he  replied.-"  A  man 
who  has  taken  his  degree  in  medicine  and  knows  what  he 
IS  talking  about.    Santoris  is  merely  a  mystic  " 
I  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

"I  see!"    And  I  held  out  my  hand  to  say  good-night. 
He  IS  a  century  before  his  time,  and  maybe  it  is  better  to 
aie  than  forestall  a  century." 
Mr.  Harland  laughed  as  he  pressed  my  hand  cordially 

ouahf/T*'*^^'  ^'  "'"*^'"  ^'  ^>d-"  You  and  Santoris 
ougm  to  be  congenial  spirits !  " 

;;  Perhaps  we  are!  "  I  answered,  carelessly,  as  I  left  him; 

—  btranger  things  than  that  have  happened  I" 
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To  those  who  are  ignorant  of,  or  indiflferent  to,  the  psy- 
chic forces  working  behind  all  humanity  and  creating  the 
causes  which  evolve  into  eflfect,  it  cannot  but  seem  strange, 
—even  eccentric  and  abnormal,— that  any  one  person,  or 
any  two  persons  for  that  matter,  should  take  the  trouble  to 
try  and  ascertain  the  immediate  intention  and  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  their  lives.    The  daily  routine  of  ordinary  working, 
feeding  and  sleeping  existence,  varied  by  little  social  con- 
ventions and  obligations  which  form  a  kind  of  break  to  the 
persistent  monotony  of  the  regular  treadmill  round,  should 
be,  they  think,  sufficient  for  any  sane,  well-balanced,  self- 
respecting  creature,— and  if  a  man  or  woman  elects  to  stand 
out  of  the  common  ruck  and  say :  "I  refuse  to  live  in  a 
chaos  of  uncertainties— I  will  endeavour  to  know  why  my 
particular  atom  of  self  is  considered  a  necessary,  if  in- 
finitesimal, part  of  the  Universe,"— such  an  one  is  looked 
upon  with  either  distrust  or  derision.    In  matters  of  love 
especially,  where  the  most  ill-assorted  halves  persist  in  fitting 
themselves  together  as  if  they  could  ever  make  a  perfect 
whole,  a  woman  is  considered  foolish  if  she  gives  her  affec- 
tions where  it  is  'not  expedient '—and  a  man  is  looked 
upon  as  having  '  ruined  his  career '  if  he  allows  a  great 
passion  to  dominate  him,  instead  of  a  calm,  well-weigb.-d, 
respectable  sort  of  sentiment  which  has  its  fitting  end  in  an 
equally  calm,  well-weighed,  respectable  marriage.     These 
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are  the  laws  and  observances  of  social  order,  excellent  in 
n»«y  respects,  but  frequently  responsible  for'a  X^jJ 
of  the  misery  attendant  upon  many  forms  of  hu^n  reU 

TrT  II ''  "°*'  ^°^'^'^'  P°^«'"*  *o  the  ordrrZ^^td 
to  reahse  that  somewhere  and  somehow,  every  Tw^  Z 

Cr  an^l^h'  "'°''  T  ^°"*  to^ethe:^  ^ner  or 
ater.  and  that  herem  may  be  found  the  key  to  most  of 

the  great  love  tragedies  of  the  world.    The  wron^^^JvL 

mated     the  right  halves  finding  each  other  ou   and^Ih 

ing  together  recklessly  and  inopportunely  because  of  th. 

resistless  Law  which  draws  them  together  -^^th^  t  tt 

explanation  of  many  a  life's  disaster  fnd  despat-  a    Je, 

lesselTd^Hl'h  '''  'i""^''  "'''^'^^^^^  •*  ^'  -"  «-- ^' 
greatest  and  most  d.vme  Force  on  earth  or  in  heaven  the 

i°e  Yaffil  Tl  r  '"*  •"  ^°"^'^-^-  "t  no 
one  can    ulfil  the  higher  possibilities  of  his  or  her  nature 

t^l  each  individual  unit  is  conjoined  with  that  only  JS 

portion  of  Itself  which  is  as  one  with  it  in  though   aL  in 

the  intuitive  comprehension  of  its  higher  needs. 

I  knew  all  this  well  enough,  and  had  known  it  for  years 

and   t  was  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  Tl' 

«tt  aone  m  my  cabin  that  night,  too  restless  to'^le  p  ^ 

almost  too  uneasy  even  to  think.    What  had  happen;d  to 

me  was  simply  that  I  had  by  a  curious  chance  or  S  of 

^T-^l  r"  '"'°'"  ^  ^'^  ''"^^  »"d  loved  ages 
aTstrl  J  T^'"''  T^  "  <^'rcumstance  does  not  s^ 
as  strange  as  it  is  to  the  great  majority  of  people  ^o 
realise  no  greater  force  than  Matter,  and  who  ha^no  dm 
prehension  of  Spirit,  and  no  wish  to  compre^d  I'tho^' 
even  the  dullest  of  these  often  find  them^  es  btou^Lt^ 
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contact  with  persons  whom  they  feel  they  have  met  and 
known  before,  and  are  unable  to  understand  why  they  re- 
ceive such  an  impression.    In  my  case  I  had  not  only  to 
consider  the  one  particular  identity  which  seemed  so  closely 
connected  with  my  own — but  also  the  other  individuals  with 
whom  I  had  become  more  or  less  reluctantly  associated, — 
Catherine  Harland  and  Dr.  Brayle  especially.    Mr.  Harland 
had,  unconsciously  to  himself,  been  merely  the  link  to  bring 
the  broken  bits  of  a  chain  together — his  secretary,  Mr. 
Swinton,  occupied  the  place  of  the  always  necessary  nonen- 
tity in  a  group  of  intellectually  or  psychically  connected 
beings, — and  I  was  perfectlyisure,  without  having  any  actual 
reason  for  my  conviction,  that  if  I  remained  much  longer 
in  Catherine  Harland's  company,  her  chance  liking  for  me 
would  turn  into  the  old  hatred  with  which  she  had  hated 
me  in  a  bygone  time, — a  hatred  fostered  by  Dr.  Brayle, 
who,  plainly  scheming  to  marry  her  and  secure  her  fortune, 
considered  me  in  the  way  (as  I  was)  of  the  influence  he 
desired  to  exercise  over  her  and  her  father.    Therefore  it 
seemed  necessary  I  should  remove  myself, — ^moreover,  I 
was  resolved  that  all  the  years  I  had  spent  in  trying  to  find 
the  way  to  some  of  Nature's  secrets  should  not  be  wasted — I 
would  learn,  I  too,  what  Rafel  Santor is  had  learned  in  the 
House  of  Aselzion — and  then  we  might  perhaps  stand  on 
equal  ground,  sure  of  ourselves  and  of  each  other  f    So  ran 
my  thoughts  in  the  solitude  and  stillncM  of  the  night — a 
solitude  and  stillnctt  to  profound  that  the  gentle  push  of 
the  water  against  the  sides  of  the  yacht,  almost  noiseless 
as  it  was,  sounded  rough  and  intrusive.    My  port-hole  was 
open,  and  I  could  see  the  sinking  moon  showing  through  it 
like  a  white  face  in  sorrow.    Just  then  I  heard  a  bw  sptosh 
M  of  oars.    I  started  up  and  went  to  the  sofa,  whert,  by 
kneeltnf  on  the  ctMlnons,  I  could  lode  tht(/u^  the  fort- 
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hole.    There,  gliding  just  beneath  me   was  a  .«»»  k. 
and  my  heart  gave  a  sudden  leap  oTioy  a,  I  ^c^L  !i' 
the  man  who  rowed  it  as  Santori,     h.       tl  ^^""""^^'^ 

Not  asleep  yell"  he  said,  softly— •' Wh«  t. 
l>~n  thinking  of?    The  moon  and  the  s«i^!        *  f " 
mystery  as  deep  and  inc^nptehensiSe  .^ '~°'  '"^  °""' 

saMi^T^rjo-rrar-'tr"-^ 

sealed  envelope  as  he  sooke-i'  «,k-  u      u  ^""^  ""^  * 

find  Aselzion  I  myselTtr  T  u"""  *'"  ^°"  ^'^^  *« 
him  for  your  arS  W  eHu  do"  ''^h"'  ^^^^'•^ 
understand  how  difficult  isThA    l  -^^  '"'"  ^^^  ^i" 

and,  if  you  should  tfthefai  "re  w^M  ^^  *°  ""^^^•^».- 
to  yourself  than  to  mi_/  , '"'*^/'"  "^  »  g«ater  sadness 
you—"  """"^^^  ^  '^^"'^  "^^J^e  things  easier  for 

"  I  do  not  want  things  made  easv  for  m^  "    t 
qmckly-"  I  „ant  to  do  all  that^"  havrLTlrT.''' 
prove  myself  worthy  at  least—-"  '™"  ^ 

T^.:^.  sisi^fraktifzrntrr  ^ 
r«':frr;ndT;i"h  r  --^^^^^^^^^ 

t-zT '""«"« "™^'  •Ha^-'aryTw^r;^ 
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"  Here  are  we  two," — he  continued,  softly — "  alone  with 
the  night  and  each  other,  close  to  the  verge  of  a  perfect 
understanding — and  yet-Hletermined  not  to  understand! 
How  often  that  happens!  Every  moment,  every  hour,  aU 
over  the  world,  there  are  souls  like  ours,  barred  severally 
within  their  own  shut  gardens,  refusing  to  open  the  doors! 
They  talk  over  the  walls,  through  the  chinks  and  crannies, 
and  peep  through  the  keyholes— but  they  will  not  open  the 
doors.  How  fortunate  am  I  to-night  to  find  even  a  port-hole 
open!" 

He  turned  up  his  face,  full  of  light  and  laughter,  to 
mine,  and  I  thought  then,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  fling 
away  all  my  doubts  and  scruples,  give  up  the  idea  of  making 
any  more  search  for  what  perhaps  I  should  never  find,  and 
take  the  joy  which  seemed  proffered  and  the  love  which  my 
heart  knew  was  its  own  to  claim !  Yet  something  still  pulled 
me  back,  and  not  only  pulled  me  back,  but  on  and  away — 
something  which  inwardly  told  me  I  had  much  to  learn 
before  I  dared  accept  a  happiness  I  had  not  deserved.  Nev- 
ertheless some  of  my  thoughts  found  sudden  speech. 

"  Rafel "  I  began,  and  then  paused,  amazed  at  my 

own  boldness  in  thus  addressing  him.  He  drew  closer  to 
me,  the  boat  he  stood  in  swaying  under  him. 

"Go  on ! "  he  said,  with  a  little  tremor  in  his  voice — 
"My  name  never  sounded  so  sweetly  in  my  own  ears! 
What  is  it  you  would  have  me  do?" 

"  Nothing! "  I  answered,  half  afraid  of  myself  as  I  spoke 
— "  Nothing — but  this.  Just  to  think  that  I  am  not  merely 
wilful  or  retwUious  in  parting  from  you  for  a  little  while — 
for  if  it  is  true " 

"  If  what  is  true?"  he  interposed,  gently. 

"  If  it  is  true  that  we  are  friends  not  for  a  time  but 
for  eternity  " — I  said,  in  steadier  tones — "  then  it  can  only 
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And  then 


be  for  a  little  while  that  we  shall  be  separated 
afterwards  I  shall  be  quite  sure " 

.rat^al^dy?^  '"  """^  "^^  '°"«  -«  »»-  «>«"  -P- 
I  shook  my  head,  smiling  a  little 

can  prevent  it  I"  ••gam — not  it  I 

;;  And  can  you?  "  I  asked,  half  wistfully. 

^_^   1  yeld  ,o  nottang-no,  even  .„  happi„«_tiu  I 
J^dight  shadow  d.rk««i  u„  .„„e.iv«,.,.  of  hi,  f«. 

.-,  «d";  net'  k„r.^'""'  *^  '"  ""  '»"-'■  «■' "» 
"Good-night!  "he  said 
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near  me,  gripping  the  edge  of  the  port-hole.  He  looked 
up  with  a  sudden  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Is  that  a  sign  of  grace  and  consolation?"  he  asked, 
smiling — "Well!  I  am  content!  And  I  have  waited  so 
long  that  I  can  wait  yet  a  little  longer." 

So  speaking,  he  let  go  his  hold  from  alongside  the  yacht, 
and  in  another  minute  had  seated  himself  in  the  boat  and 
was  rowing  away  across  the  moonlit  water.  I  watched  him 
as  every  stroke  of  the  oars  widened  the  distance  between 
us,  half  hoping  that  he  might  look  back,  wave  his  h^nd,  or 
even  return  again — but  no! — his  boat  soon  vanished  like 
a  small  black  speck  on  the  sea,  and  I  knew  myself  to  be 
left  alone.  Restraining  with  difficulty  the  tears  that  rose 
to  my  eyes,  I  shut  the  port-hole  and  drew  its  little  curtain 
across  it — then  I  sat  down  to  read  the  letter  he  had  left  with 
me.    It  ran  as  follows: 
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Beloved, — 

I  call  you  by  this  name  as  I  have  always  called  you 
through  many  cycles  of  time, — it  should  sound  upon  your 
ears  as  familiarly  as  a  note  of  music  struck  in  response 
to  another  similar  note  in  far  distance.  You  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  proofs  given  you  by  your  own  inner  con- 
sciousness, which  testify  to  the  unalterable  fact  that  you 
and  I  are,  and  must  be,  as  one, — that  we  have  played  with 
fate  against  each  other,  and  sometimes  striven  to  escape 
from  each  other,  all  in  vain; — it  is  not  enough  for  you 
to  know  (as  you  do  know)  that  the  moment  our  eyes 
met  our  spirits  rushed  together  in  a  sudden  ecstasy  which, 
had  we  dared  to  yield  to  it,  would  have  outleaped  conven- 
tion and  made  of  us  no  more  than  two  flames  in  one  fire ! 
If  you  are  honest  with  yourself  as  I  am  honest  with  myself, 
you  will  admit  that  this  is  so,— that  the  emotion  which 
overwhelmed  us  was  reasonless,  formless  and  wholly  beyond 
all  analysis,  yet  more  insistent  than  any  other  force  having 
claim  on  our  lives.     But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  you  to 
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you  have  m^X  '^"JL'TefcT/'P  °'  ^  i°"™«=y 
from  that  last  night  you  oasid^f  ^  ^°"'"  ^"'  *«  mine.-l 
eyery  fibre  of  yoSr  Cg^^Je^^  :"  >,°"^°^  home,  when 
of  coming  joy.  to  this*^p^r?4t  i^J'?*  '**"  P'*^'«n<^« 
tlreams  of  infinite  benedicJ^nn  ^?^u"  '  T^"  through 
•t  .s  not  sufficient  foTyoTSoi"  Y^'^^J  shared-no  iL 
leam-you  must  prob^ Tnto  Z.^''    """^-^  '-y°"  '""st 
and  suffer  to  the  last !    Wdl   ff^  J'.!:"''  '^"^  »»"dy 
and  I  shall  rely  on  the  eternal  LL^f\^  *°'  '^  '""«.-l 
from  your  own  possible  ra^ne^^^^^^^^^  '°  ^^*^  y°" 

me.-for  withoutVou  now  S  L  "  ,^'"«^  ^°"  ^^^  to 
done  much-and  much  r^mai^  to  L  J^'"«^  ."'°'''^-  ^  have 
attain,  you  must  crown  7h^^;ta°^J°".^»>ut  if  I  am  to 

to  find  completion,  you  alone  "an  h!   P^  '"^,  ^'^^'^'^n  « 
you  have  the  strength  and  ^L  !^^       '*^  completeness.    If 
through  which  AseSon  send,  th^'T  *°  ^^«  ^^e  ordea 
teachmg.  you  will  .nS^rhavelult^H  '""^  *°/°"°^  ^s 
considered  higher  than  mer^f    J"*tified  your  claim  to  be 
risen  above  tL  leve!  already   X'?r''7«'^  ^^^  ^ave 
eraUy.  and  of  men  too   are  so  J^      J  °^  '^°'"*"  ««»- 
centred,  thanks  to  thd^  obstiniir    Z""^.  '^'"^'^  «"d  self- 
better  or  wider  tha^t^eir  own   '.!;.' h"!'  *°  ^**  ^"ything 
IS  hardly  worth  while  comiderinaT^'*'-*'^  P^^'^^'^'  that  if 
deeper  knowledge  which  tearh'^  ^^t™  '"  ^^'^  ''«*•*  °^  that 
seeming  one.    fn  tt  ordinary ^a^^       ''"I  "^^  behind  the 
women  meet  and  mate  v^th  verv  Hhu^  *^''*?"«  ™«n  and 
thought  about  it  than  thT  ow?r^„S  ™°'"!,'r"'«^"«  o"" 
such  meeting  and  mating  are  sL^i^"^  *he  results  of 
dymg  nations  of  to-day.    Mor^Jl  1  ^^^  '^^S^^^^^te  and 
bom  for  no  other  visible  rS^^^":  l^%  ^'^  ^°"tent  to  be 
how  often  they  mav  be  tniH  f?      •  "  *°  ^le-and  no  matter 
they  receive  th^  asL^rtiont^tf  ^^^^^^^^^  *»""^  ««  death 

as  the  priesthood  of  Romrrecefv^H  r  if'^''^  incredulit; 
Je  earth  moves  round  tb^  sun  B„P  *°  '  ^''"*"*^'  that 
•"^ow  that  life,  being  Sf  L"?e  f^n^^r^^"  ""^  ^-^ho 
W'ser  in  our  present  swce  of  Hm    i '''^^'"^"^ht  to  be 

o  her's  infinite^abiliHor  love  and  S  *°  t"*^*  «^*^h 

of  beauty  which  love  crates     7  I      *  the  perfect  world 

ecreajes.    /  do  not  doubt— my  doubt- 
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ing  days  are  past,  and  the  whips  of  sorrow  have  lashed  me 
into  shape  as  well  as  into  strength,  but  yon  hesitate, — be- 
cause you  have  been  rendered  weak  by  much  misunder- 
standing. However,  it  has  partially  comforted  me  to  place 
the  position  fully  before  you,  and  having  done  this  I  feel 
that  you  must  be  free  to  go  your  own  way.  I  do  not  say 
'  I  love  you ! ' — such  a  phrase  from  me  would  be  merest 
folly,  knowing  that  you  must  be  mine,  whether  now  or  at 
the  end  of  many  more  centuries.  Your  soul  is  deathless 
as  mine  is — it  is  eternally  young,  as  mine  is, — and  the  force 
that  gives  us  life  and  love  is  divine  and  indestructible,  so 
that  for  us  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  happiness  which  is 
ours  to  claim  when  we  will.  For  the  rest  I  leave  you  to 
decide— you  will  go  to  the  House  of  Aselzion  and  perhaps 
you  will  remain  there  some  time, — at  any  rate  when  you 
depart  from  thence  you  will  have  learned  much,  and  you 
will  know  what  is  best  for  yourself  and  for  me. 

My  beloved,  I  commend  you  to  God  with  all  my  adoring 
soul  and  am 

Your  lover, 

Rafel  Santoris. 

A  folded  paper  fell  out  of  this  letter,— it  contained  full 
instructions  as  to  the  way  I  should  go  on  the  journey  I 
intended  to  make  to  the  mysterious  House  of  Aselzion — 
and  I  was  glad  to  Bnd  that  I  should  not  have  to  travel  as 
far  as  I  had  at  first  imagined.  I  began  at  once  to  make 
my  plans  for  leaving  the  Harlands  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
before  going  to  bed  I  wrote  to  my  friend  Francesca,  who 
I  knew  would  certainly  expect  me  to  visit  her  in  Inverness- 
shire  as  soon  as  my  cruise  in  the  Harlands'  yacht  was  over, 
and  briefly  stated  that  business  of  an  important  nature  called 
me  abroad  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  that  I  fully  antici- 
pated being  at  home  in  England  again  before  the  end  of 
October.  As  it  was  now  just  verging  on  the  end  of  August, 
I  thought  I  was  allowing  myself  a  fairly  wide  margin  for 
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I  yielded  to  it  grateful  v  I  f n  J^  '^™*  °^'^  ""'•  «n^« 
by  it  even  to  th^Tk  !-^7d  I  Jh  r^*"  *^  ^^'^^-'"e 
pillows  with  a  oeaceT^"  "^  ""^  ^^^^  <l°wn  upon  the 

that  all  would Twe,  laXr"^^^^  ''^^  ^"  "'*-"-- 
the  intentions  of  Fate  tow^rH  '"u"^'"^  ^°  "^^'  ''"^e  of 
could  not  be  00^^'!?,^'  ""u      '  '"  '''"  ""^  '°^«'  I 

counted  as  worse  than  ?«>lKr \k"°^  ^  *™  '^'^^^^^^ 
experiences  I  here  underX  to  n.  ?'  ;"'P''««ons  and 
judgment  does  not  af^ctm.!  J**"'  *»"*  **•**  '^ind  of 

hourly  folly  is  so^i^"^  ;  :i"f^^^^^^^^^^^ 

factory  and  frequently  disastron.         ?    ^'  '"'*'  ""«»tis- 
indeed  be  folly  Jo  chi.^TsL-T''''  '^'*  "^'"^'^  '* 
than  ephemeral  and  t™  "l       ''''""'  '"'"^^  "^^^er 
in  comparison.    Love  a^^'  L    ,!f'~'^""°*  ''"*  ^«»n  light 
is  hardly  worth  i^l:^l^:r7'Z'''\^^^^^ 
sons  who  must  in  time  be  sev.rL  .         """  "^'^^'^^  *«  P*-- 
causes.  we  have  merdv  waTH  !h      V  ^^  ^^^^'^  ^'^  °ther 
Only  as  a  perf^t   Jte^af  h"  5'  "^"^'^  °^  °"'"  *ff«^'°"s. 
value.^and^nlet'o;ern  l^t^^^^^^^  '-  ^^  any 

there  is  the  strength  and  tn^^r  ^  ""'^  °^"  '^^^  that 
thus  perfect,  eternal  In  k-  T  "^  '°"''*^'^  »«  "'ake  it 
ing  to  do  with  ;™  :^ter  riHs'^^^^^  ^!.  ^«-  ^^  have  noth- 
sions.-the  passion  of^X^ne^  ^'"'''''[^^  ^'^•"«  P^s- 

tha^the"  'Dr'^'^Zlrr'  ' '''  "^^  ^^  *«  ^  ^old 
A  sense  of  urr  de  0^'^ ^ ^  ""^  T'  «°-- 
loneliness  was  impressed  n^J  ^  ^'  ^"''  *"^  '"y  ^^ 

terness  and  forcT T^asTcaTm  T^^,°-^-h«^'ninf  bit- 

whcn  I  went  up  o„  dccT he  mi^fi     '"*  "°™'"«'  *"<» 
*/  w  accK  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Loch 
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Scavaig  was,  to  my  thinking,  lessened  in  effect  by  the  ex- 
cessive glare  of  the  sun.  The  water  was  smooth  as  oil, 
and  where  the  '  Dream  '  had  been  .anchored,  showing  her 
beautiful  lines  and  tapering  spars  against  the  background 
of  the  mountains,  there  was  now  a  dreary  vacancy.  The 
whole  scene  looked  intolerably  dull  and  lifeless,  and  I  was 
impatient  to  be  away  from  it.  I  said  as  much  at  breakfast, 
a  meal  at  which  Catherine  Harland  never  appeared,  and 
where  I  was  accustomed  to  take  the  head  of  the  table,  at 
Mr.  Harland's  request,  to  dispense  the  tea  and  coffee.  Dr. 
Brayle  seemed  malignly  amused  at  my  remark. 

"  The  interest  if  the  pla^e  has  evidently  vanished  with 
Mr.  Santoris,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned !  "  he  said — "  He 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  man,  and  owns  a  remarkable  yacht 
— but  beyond  that  I  am  not  sure  that  his  room  is  not  better 
than  his  company." 

"I  daresay  you  feel  it  so,"— said  Mr.  Harland,  who 
had  for  some  moments  been  unusually  taciturn  and  pre- 
occupied— "  Your  theories  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
his,  and,  for  that  matter,  so  are  mine.  But  I  confess  I 
should  like  to  have  tested  his  medical  skill— he  assured 
me  positively  that  he  could  cure  me  of  my  illness  in  three 
months." 

"  Why  do  you  not  let  him  try  ?  "  suggested  Brayle,  with 
an  air  of  forced  lightness — "  He  will  be  a  man  of  miracles 
if  he  can  cure  what  the  whole  medical  profession  knows 
to  be  incurable.  But  I'm  quite  willing  to  retire  in  his 
favour,  if  you  wish  it." 

Mr.  Harland's  bristling  eyebrows  met  over  his  nose  in 
a  saturnine  frown. 

"  Well,  are  you  willing? "  he  said—"  I  rather  doubt  it! 
And  if  you  are,  I'm  not.  I've  no  faith  in  mysticism  or 
ptychism  of  any  kind.    It  bores  me  to  think  about  it.    And 
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nothing  has  puzzi-d  mi.  =♦  ,ii  **' 

Ws  «««ord,«rily  youth,:  ^L^^^V""""'  ""^ 
to  n«,-«,d  1  should  UK.  ,„  ST'        •"' "  '  P™'""' 

i  nat  Jiis  aee '  "     Mr   u    i    '. 

"  I've  already  hinted  ''h^^         ^*''°"- 
Santoris  you  knew  at  Oxford"^  h"  **'*'  !"'  ™*^  "°^  «>«  the 
eriy  .a^,uerading  as  the  oHgina^n^.^  '''''^''  ^'- 

We  had  a  ,uarre,  ont/Ll'/Xd-  '  '"°"  '*  -"'*• 
knife  pretty  heavily."    Here  a  ,nH^  ^^""  ^'^^  *  <^'asp- 

-shame  or  remorse  perhaJllT^'^'"  *'"''''"  °^  ^"'"ething^ 
changed  its  expressi^  for^*"'  °^^'"  ^'^  ^^-  ^  face  and 
fault^I  had  a  devihsh  temL  andT'     "  ''  "^^  ^"  "^^ 
ness  irritated  me  j-moreo^rV^  ^'  ^*'  '^''"-his  calm- 
I  was  drunk.-and  hTwlmed  toT.     "f    ^^"*°"^  "^"'^ 
and  to  bed  before  I  4de"  ^  If  "";  '"'"^  *°  '">'  ^oo"'^ 
then-/.a/  happened     ^etm'^  *  VS^^  of  myself- 

h,s  arm-it  frightened  me  aTd  ,rl  ^  "^  P^"""«  ^^O" 
came  on  board  here  the  oth  "  u"f  ""''  ^'"'  ^hen  he 
of  the  very  wound  I  ^ad  XT'Lo  V^"^'  ^  ^^«  -^ 
man."  a  mnicted.    So  I  know  he's  the  same 

We  all  sat  silent. 
Ho!.."^'^*'  ^^'^^y^  studying  the  'occult  •  " 
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ago,  when  you  were  quite  another  and  more  important 
person!" 

Dr.  Brayle  laughed  loudly,  almost  boisterously. 

"  What  a  fktionist  the  man  must  be  I "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Why  doesn't  he  write  a  novel  ?  Mr.  Swinton,  I  wish 
you  would  take  a  few  notes  for  me  of  what  Mt.  Santoris 
said  about  that  collar  of  jewels, — I  should  like  to  keep  the 
record." 

Mr.  Swinton  smiled  an  obliging  assent. 

"  I  certainly  will," — he  said.  "  I  was  fortunately  present 
when  Mr.  Santoris  expressed  his  curious  ideas  about  the 
jewels  to  Mr.  Harland."  . 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  are  going  to  record  it," — said  Mr. 
Harland,  half  laughingly — "  you  had  better  be  careful  to  put 
it  all  down.  The  collar — according  to  Santoris — belonged 
to  Dr.  Brayle  when  his  personality  was  that  of  an  Italian 
nobleman  residing  in  Florence  about  the  year  1537 — ^he 
wore  it  on  one  unfortunate  occasion  when  he  murdered 
a  man,  and  the  jewels  have  not  had  much  of  a  career  since 
that  period.  Now  they  have  come  back  into  his  posses- 
sion  " 

"Father,  who  told  you  all  this?" 

The  voice  was  sharp  and  thin,  and  we  turned  round 
amazed  to  see  Catherine  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
saloon,  white  and  trembling,  with  wild  eyes  looking  as 
though  they  saw  ghosts.    Dr.  Brayle  hastened  to  her. 

"  Miss  Harland,  pray  go  back  to  your  cabin— you  are 
not  strong  enough " 

"What's  the  matter,  Catherine?"  asked  her  father— 
"  I'm  only  repeating  some  of  the  nonsense  Santoris  told 
me  about  that  collar  of  jewels " 

"It's  not  nonsense!"  cried  Catherine.  "It's  all  true! 
I  rwnenibcr  it  all— wc  planned  the  murder  together— he  and 
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,     —^"^  sne  pointed  to  Dr.  Bra  vie— ••  i  ♦^u  u-     .. 
lovers  used  to  meet  in  secret   ThTTL    u  "^  '"'"  ^'^^  *»»« 
how  he-that  great  arti.tT  T       ^'  ''""^'^^  things  f- 

for  hours  thind  th  Itt    e^Tn Va   '"^  ^"^^  ^^''^'^ 
she!-I  hated  her  becausri  ih       u        ^^''^""^^nd  she- 

and  again  she  turnedtoDr  Br.vf  T  ['"''  '^— 3-."/" 
"  Yes—r  th      ul        .  ^rayle,  clutch  ng  at  his  arm 

IBS  gone,  and  there  is  ota«i  nni  ^  And  so  the  yacht 
again  !-we  were  allowX' wttT  ""."^  '"="  ''"^ 
.'  ^as  a„  ^,,  torunTaldrf^^'j!!^.,"""-  *»" 

artt  atr:' '"s:  r„f;  ""'"•  ""^^  °"  -  >  «■■""  of  m. 

antf:;^XrrS,™« '" -f-'on,  and  whlfe  the  se„. 
salts  and  other  rSf  ^^als'! '^V"','  """•  ™"«"« 
•aid  on  the  sofa  and  4"d  J.^  bf  iS'traT  T ,'*'"^ 
"'>-:■  and  went  up  on  deck    l.,7  f^  ''  '  '''•'P"' 

of  the  episodes  fn  wh  ch  I  hlS^^  "™'','"''  ''""S'"'» 
ute  or  two  Mr,  HaXd  M„  '^°"»,'"™''«l-  'n  a  n>i„. 
perplexed.  '°"°"'"'  "»•  '""ki-'g  doubled  and 

"  What  does  all  this  mean.'  "  he  said-"  1  »„,      •. 

..as  she.otri;rrtr:t:r:r;..*'-' -'''-" 

as  much  in  the  dark  as  you  are    I  think   i  **"  ^"'^'^ 

and  .hat  she  ha,  P-rl^ps  ^t;^' It  t,' ^^4:^! 
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Santoris  said  too  much  tq  heart.  Then  "—here  I  hesiuted 
—"she  said  the  other  day  that  she  was  tired  of  this 
yachting  trii^—in  fact,  I  think  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
nerves." 

"  She  must  have  very  odd  nerves  if  they  persuade  her  to 
believe  that  she  and  Brayle  committed  a  murder  together 
ages  ago"— said  Mr.  Harland,  irriubly;— "I  never  heard 
of  such  nonsense  in  all  my  life ! " 

I  was  silent. 

"  I  have  told  Captain  Derrick  to  weigh  anchor  and  get 
out  of  this,"— he  continued,  brusquely.  "  We  shall  make 
for  Portree  at  once.  There  is  something  witch-like  and 
uncanny  about  the  place  "—and  he  looked  round  as  he 
spoke  at  the  splendour  of  the  mountoins,  shining  with  almost 
crystalline  clearness  in  the  glory  of  the  morning  sun—"  I 
feel  as  if  it  were  haunted!  " 

"By  what?  "I  asked. 

"By  memories,"  he  answered— " And  not  altogether 
pleasant  ones!" 

I  looked  at  him,  and  a  moment's  thought  decided  me  that 
the  opportunity  had  come  for  me  to  broach  the  subject 
of  my  intended  departure,  and  I  did  so.  I  said  that  I 
felt  I  had  allowed  myself  sufficient  holiday,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  the  ordinary  steamer 
from  Portree  the  morning  after  our  arrival  there  in  order 
to  reach  Glasgow  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Harland  sur- 
veyed me  inquisitively. 

Why  do  you  want  to  go  by  the  steamer? "  he  asked— 
"  Why  not  go  with  us  back  to  Rothesay,  for  example?  " 

"  I  would  rather  lose  no  time,"- 1  said— then  I  added 
impulsively:—"  Dear  Mr.  Harland,  atherine  will  be  much 
better  when  I  am  gone— I  know  she  will!  You  will  be 
able  to  prolong  the  yachting  trip  which  will  benefit  your 
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he*lth,— till  I  should  be  reallv  m«.»  .    u 
tailed  it  on  my  account—."  "  "^^^^  "  ^O"  «•■'^- 

He  interrupted  me. 

particular  wish  that  vou  shnnM ""  °^"  '"o*' 

"  CK    jj         !     ^      snould  accompany  us " 

I  Hank  you  ever  iomlT^    „'  *"''  "  ■""  yo-i-and 
•Before  what?  "he  asked 

wh.Vhi,  •?  Santoris;— I  am  full  of  'theori,.' 

which  he  considers  prejudicial  _an^  „«       I.  '"eones 

to  Alw/ "  P'-ejuaicial.-and  so.  perhaps,  they  are— 

Mr.  Harland  drew  closer  to  me  where  T  .f~^  i      • 
......  .h.  deck  ««  and  spok.  i„'a  t"r  L ^  """* 

w J     r;ou  seTtlat  *  f"^^  '"""  "»"  "- 
«.J«oni,mta%T?'^       '    ""'  "^  »""•  •  'PWt  of 

,  J."  .1^"  ''°''  *  ""«'"  """w,  such  as  I  f~l  ,„  k. 

HroJk"a""'^°"''°''»^«'^""^ 

what  you  say  and  <!i.#.  if  ;♦  .^.  remember 

••  \xr  II   •     .  ^  '*  proyes  correct." 

Well,  m  the  first  place  "  I  win    ««  t 

Brayle  but  what  can  be  s^^  in  u    7.    T  "°***'"«^ '"  ^'^ 
at  can  Oe  seen  in  hundreds  of  worldly-minded 
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men  such  m  he.    But  he  i«  not  a  true  physician,  for  he 
makes  no  real  effort  to  cure  you  of  your  illness,  while 
Catherine  has  no  illness  at  all  that  demands  a  cure     He 
merely  humours  the  weakness  of  her  nerves,  a  weakness 
she  has  created  by  dwelling  morbidly  on  her  own  self  and 
her  own  particular  miseries,— and  ail  his  future  plans  with 
regard  to  her  and  to  you  are  settled.    They  are  quite  clear 
and  reasonable.    You  will  die.-in  fact,  it  is.  in  his  opinion, 
necessary  for  you  to  die.— it  would  be  verv  troublesome 
and  mconvenient  to  him  if.  by  some  chance,  you  were  cured 
and  continued  to  live.    When  you  are  gone  he  will  marrjl 
Catherine,  your  only  child  ai^d  heiress,  and  he  will  have  no 
further  personal  anxieties.    I  dislike  this  self-seeking  atti- 
tude  on  his  part,  and  my  only  wonder  is  that  you  do  not 
perceive  it.    For  the  rest,  my  antagonism  to  Dr.  Brayle  is 
mstinctive  and  has  its  origin  far  back— perhaps  in  a  bygone 
existence!"  * 

He  listened  to  my  words  with  attentive  patience. 

"  Well.  I  shall  study  the  man  more  carefully."— he  said 
after  a  pause;—"  You  may  be  right.    At  present  I  think 
you  are  wrong.    As  /or  any  cure  for  me.  I  know  there  is 
none.    I  have  consulted  medical  works  on  the  subject  and 
am  perfectly  convinced  that  Brayle  is  doing  his  best.    He 
can  do  no  more.    And  now  one  word  to  yourself;  "—here 
he  laid  a  hand  kindly  on  mine—"  I  have  noticed— I  could 
not  help  noticing  that  you  were  greatly  taken  by  Santoris— 
and  I  should  almost  have  fancied  him  rather  fascinated  by 
you  had  I  not  known  him  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to 
womenkind.    But  let  me  tell  you  he  is  not  a  safe  friend 
or  guide  for  a.iyone.    His  theories  are  extravagant  and  im- 
possible— his  idea  that  there  is  no  death,  for  example,  when 
death  stares  us  in  the  face  every  day.  is  perfectly  absurd— 
and  he  is  likely  to  lead  you  into  much  perplexity,  the  more 
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on  one  or  two  point.—"      ^  ^*"  ^°  "^  •«"°'»'y 

I  imiled.    ••  I  am  listening! "  I  aaid 

^■«^'^  Tvou'l'".;'"'":  ■"'  ^^  •«  "«  ""• 

mind  and  action—?-  ^         "'"  **  '"■  •»"•■•  '"'•"'•d  in 

n    inwtirwn   leading  merely  to  nothineiMss  " 
H.  ,»»ed  h,,  hand  acres  his  brows  perpfexSTy 

it  is     I?"  iS:  "*"'  """"."-he  .dn,iS«l-"  tat  ««„ 

our  conversation  bein^  »»,      k^.       ^      *  ""***"■  ^^^^  an*^ 
again  resumer  B^  0^:^^  ^"^  ^''"^^^'^  -««  "ot 

of  Loch  Scavaig.  a/d  aXltbacnXs^LT'"^  °"* 
tain-peaks  that  stood  sentinel-^te  roun"  the  Z5v  hTnT 
magnificence  of  Loch  Coruisk.  I  wonS  if  1^?  *" 
experience  there  had  been  only  the  wo^  of  mv  T""^ 
cted  imagination,  or  whether  it  rJlTt^fj^^^  ^' 
fact?  The  letter  from  ^1«!  •  ,  ^  ^^  foundation  in 
ine  letter  from  Santoris  lay  against  my  heart  as 
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actual  testimony  that  he  at  least  was  real— that  I  had  met 
and  known  him,  and  that  so  far  as  anything  could  be 
believed  he  had  declared  himself  my  '  lover  ' !  But  was  ever 
love  so  expressed?— and  had  it  ever  before  such  a  far-off 
beginning? 

I  soon  ceased  to  perplex  myself  with  futile  speculations 
on  the  subject,  however,  and  as  the  last  peaks  of  the 
Scavaig  hills  vanished  in  pale  blue  distance  T  felt  as  if  I 
had  been  brought  suddenly  back  from  a  fairyland  to  a 
curiously  dull  and  commonplace  world.    Everyone  on  board 
the  'Diana'  seemed  occupied  with  the  veriest  trifles,— 
Catherine  remained  too  ill  to  appear  all  day,  and  Dr.  Brayle 
was  in  almost  constant  attendance  upon  her.    A  vague  sense 
of  discomfort  pervaded  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  yacht, 
—she  was  a  floating  palace  filled  with  every  imaginable 
luxury,  yet  now  she  seemed  a  mere  tawdry  upholsterer's 
triumph  compared  with  the  exquisite  grace  and  taste  of 
the  '  Dream  '—and  I  was  eager  to  be  away  from  her.    I 
busied  myself  during  the  day  in  packing  my  things  ready 
for  departure  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child  leaving  school 
for  the  holidays,  and  I  was  delighted  when  we  arrived  at 
Portree  and  anchored  there  that  evening.     It  was  after 
dinner,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  that  Catherine  sent  for  me, 
hearing  I  had  determined  to  go  next  morning.     I  found 
her  in  her  bed,  looking  very  white  and  feeble,  with  a  scared 
look  in  her  eyes  which  became  intensified  the  moment  she 
saw  me. 

"You  are  really  going  away?"  she  said,  faintly— "  I 
hope  we  have  not  oflFended  you  ?  " 

I  went  up  to  her,  took  her  poor  thin  hand  and 
kissed  it. 

"No  indeed!"— I  answered— "  Why  should  I  be 
offended  ?  " 
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"  Father  is  vexed  you  are  going,  "-she  went  on-"  H» 

"  nirr^^u  "°*  *  u  "^^  "^^^  ^  think."-I  replied,  gently 

But  £e  r  T     "  ^"''  "'*  *°  ^""^  ^"^  ^'^P^*'"  them. 
«ut  believe  me.  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  this 

yachting  tnp-you  have  done  more  for  me  thfn  you  wi 
ever  know!-and  so  far  from  being  '  offended  Tarn  L^^^^^^ 
f ul  .'—grateful  beyond  all  words !  "  ^ 

She  held  my  hands,  looking  at  me  wistfully 
we  l^U^l  ^"^  ^way.»-she  said,  in  a  low  tone-"  and 

we  Shall.  People  often  try  to  meet  again  and  never  do- 
haven  t  you  noticed  that.?  It  seems  fated  that  they  s^ 
only  know  each  other  for  a  little  while  just  to  serve  iine 
purpose  and  then  part  altogether.  Besides,  you  HveTna 
different  world  from  ours.  You  believe  in  thing  thlt  I 
can  t  even  understand.  You  think  there  is  a  C^d-and  you 
think  each  human  being  has  a  soul »  ^ 

interrJp'ter  "*  *"*^'*  ^'^  "•"'  '"  ^°"  ^^-h-?"  I 

She  looked  startled. 

"  Oh  yesf-but  then  one  never  thinks  seriously  about  it! 
You  know  that  if  we  did  think  seriously  about  i[  we  codd 
neverhve  as  we  do.  One  goes  to  church  for  con"ntio„^^ 
ak<^-because  it's  respectable;  but  suppose  you  were  to  1 
to  a  clergyman  that  if  your  soul  is  '  Immortal '  t  f oLws 
m  reason  that  it  must  always  have  existed  and  always  wTl 
wh t  JlT^'  'f*"  ^°"  ''  ^  '  unorthodox."  Th^" 
iSon'ttr  ^.""'u  '"^  ^^"t^diction  comes  in-so  tha 
1  don  t  believe  m  the  soul  at  all  "  ^^ 

"  Are  you  sure  you  do  not  ?  "  I  enquired,  meaningly. 
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She  was  silent.    Then  she  suddenly  broke  out. 
"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  believe  in  it!    I  don't  want  to 
think  about  it  I    I'd  rather  not!    It's  terrible!    If  a  soul 
has  never  died  and  never  will  die,  its  burden  of  memories 
must  be  awful !— horrible !— no  hell  could  be  worse!" 

"  But  suppose  they  are  beautiful  and  happy  memories? " 
I  suggested. 
She  shuddered. 

"  They  couldn't  be!  We  all  fail  somewhere." 
This  was  true  enough,  and  I  offered  no  comment. 
"  I  feel,"— she  went  on,  hesitatingly—"  that  you  are  leav- 
ing us  for  some  undiscovered  country— and  that  you  will 
reach  some  plane  of  thought  and  action  to  which  we  shall 
never  rise.  I  don't  think  I  am  sorry  for  this.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  want  to  rise.  I  should  be  perfectly  con- 
tent to  live  a  few  years  in  a  moderate  state  of  happiness 
and  then  drop  into  oblivion— and  I  think  most  people  are 
like  me." 

"  Very  unambitious !  "  I  said,  smiling. 

"  Yes— I  daresay  it  is— but  one  gets  tired  of  it  all.  Tired 
of  things  and  people— at  least  I  do.  Now  that  man 
Santoris " 

Despite  myself,  I  felt  the  warm  blood  flushing  my 
cheeks. 

''  Yes?    What  of  him?  "  I  queried,  lightly. 

"  Well,  I  can  understand  that  he  has  always  been  alive!  " 
and  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  with  an  expression  of 
positive  dread— "  Immensely,  actively,  perpetually  alive! 
He  seems  to  hold  some  mastery  over  the  very  air!  I  am 
afraid  of  him— terribly  afraid !  It  is  a  relief  to  me  to  know 
that  he  and  his  strange  yacht  have  gone !  " 

"  But.  Catherine,"— I  ventured  to  say—"  the  yacht  was 
not  really  '  strange,'— it  was  only  moved  by  a  different  ap- 
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plication  of  electricity  from  that  which  the  world  at  present 

7\    y°"  ^°"^^  "°t  «»  't  '  strange '  if  the  discovery 
made  by  Mr.  Santoris  were  generally  adopted  ?  " 
She  sighed. 

"  Perhaps  not!    But  just  now  it  seems  a  sort  of  devil's 
rnagic  to  me     Anyhow.  I'm  glad  he's  gone.    You're  sorry 
1  suppose?  •' 

"  In  a  way  I  am,"-I  answered,  quietly-"  I  thought  him 
very  kmd  and  charming  and  courteous-no  one  could  be 
a  better  host  or  a  pleasamer  companion.  And  I  certainly 
saw  nothmg  '  devilish  '  about  him.  As  for  that  collar  of 
jewels  there  are  plenty  of  so-called  '  thought-readers  '  who 
codd^have^ found  out  its  existence  and  said  as  much  of  it  as 

She  uttered  a  low  cry. 

"Don't  speak  of  it!"  she  said-" For  Heaven's  sake, 
don  t  speak  of  it !  " 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  pillow,  and  I  waited  silently 
for  her  to  recover.  When  she  turned  again  towards  me. 
she  said —  ' 

"  I  am  not  well  yet,-I  cannot  bear  too  much.  I  only 
want  you  to  know  before  you  go  away  that  I  have  no 
unkmd  feelmg  towards  you,-things  seem  pushing  me  that 
way^ut  I  have  not  really  !-and  you  surely  will  believe 

"Surely!"  I  said,  earnestly-"  Dear  Catherine,  do 
not  worry  yourself!  These  impressions  of  yours  will 
psss. 

"I  hope  so!"  she  said-"  I  shall  try  to  forget!    And 
you— you  will  meet  Mr.  Santoris  again,  do  you  think?  " 
I  hesitated. 
"  I  do  not  know." 
"You  seem  to  have  some  attraction  for  each  other," 
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she  went  on—"  And  I  suppose  your  beliefs  are  alike.    To 
me  they  are  dreadful  beliefs !— worse  than  barbarism  I" 
I  looked  at  her  with  all  the  compassion  I  truly  felt. 
"Why?    Because  we  believe  that  God  is  all  love  and 
tenderness  and  justice  ?— because  we  cannot  think  He  would 
have  created  life  only  to  end  in  death  .>— because  we  are 
sure  that  He  allows  nothing  to  be  wasted,  not  even  a 
thought?— and  nothing  to  go  unrecompensed,  either  in 
good  or  in  evil  ?    Surely  these  are  not  barbarous  beliefs  ?  " 
A  curious  look  came  over  her  face. 
"  If  I  believed  in  anything,"— she  said—"  I  would  rather 
be  orthodox,  and  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and 
the  Atonement." 

"Then  you  would  start  with  the  idea  that  the  supreme 
and  all-wise  Creator  could  not  make  a  perfect  work!"  I 
said—"  And  that  He  was  obliged  to  invent  a  scheme  to 
redeem  His  own  failure!  Catherine,  if  you  speak  of  bar- 
barism, this  is  the  most  barbarous  belief  of  all ! " 
5".    stared  at  me,  amazed. 

a  would  be  put  out  of  any  church  in  Christendom 
for  such  a  speech  as  that! "  she  said. 

"  Possibly! "  I  answered,  quietly—"  But  I  should  not  and 
could  not  be  put  out  of  God's  Universe— nor,  I  am  certain, 
would  He  reject  my  soul's  eternal  love  and  adoration! " 

A  silence  fell  between  us.  Then  I  heard  her  sobbing. 
I  put  my  arm  round  her,  and  she  laid  her  head  on  my 
shoulder. 

^^  "I  wish  I  could  feel  as  you  do,"— she  whispered— 
"You  must  be  very  happy!  The  world  is  all  beautiful 
in  your  eyes— and  of  course  with  your  ideas  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  beautiful— and  even  death  will  only  come  to 
you  as  another  transition  into  life.  But  you  must  not 
think  anybody  will  ever  understand  you  or  believe  you 
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or  follow  you-people  will  only  look  upcn  vou  as  mad 
or  the  dupe  of  your  own  foolish  imagination!'"  ' 

1  smiled  as  I  smoothed  her  pillow  for  hi^r  a«^  i    j  •. 
gently  back  upon  it.  "  ^""^  '*'**  ^^^ 

"  I  can  stand  that'  "  I  saiH     "  rt  u    . 

;«  tu    J    1    .  " —    "  somebody  who  is  In«^ 

m  *.  dark  j«„  ,.  „e  for  finding  .he  uj.  I  sU  n« 

We  did  not  speak  much  after  that— and  »,1,.™  i       .. 

I  had  determin^  ,o  ^  ^  He  IfST"'  """^  *^' 

beZe'mi  ThT  '^  '"  ^^'^  "^oming."-he  said-"  And 
oeiieve  me  I  shall  miss  you  very  murh     w-  j     .. 

on«nai„s„bjec.^nt/,ike;o'^rtht,a™*"''°"''^" 

never  do  i^rS:,'---   "«''""^-"  I'   woulo 
•«  urn  °*  *"^  **™e  opinion ! " 

Will  you  meet  Santoris  again,  do  you  think?  " 

an  Jl »  ""^^  '?'  '""'"  ^""*'°"  Catherine  had  put  to  me 
and  I  answered  it  in  the  same  manner.  ^  *' 

I  really  don't  know!" 
•'  Would  you  like  to  meet  him  again  ?  "  he  ureed 
I  hesitated,  smiling  a  little  "eu^ged. 

"Yes,  I  think  so!" 

^»^'  I  had  completely  lost  sight  of  him,  though  I 
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had  never  forgotten  his  powerful  personality— jind  it 
seems  rather  odd  to  me  that  he  should  suddenly  turn  up 
again  while  you  were  with  me " 

"Mere  coincidence."-I  said,  lightly-" and  common 
enough,  after  all.    Like  attracts  like,  you  know." 

"  That  may  be.  There  is  certainly  something  in  the  law 
of  attraction  between  human  beings  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, —he  answered,  musingly—"  Perhaps  if  we  did " 

He  broke  off  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

That  night,  just  before  going  to  bed,  I  was  met  by  Dr 
Brayle  in  the  corridor  leading  to  my  cabin.  I  was  about 
to  p^s  him  with  a  brief  good-night,  but  he  stopped  me. 

So  you  are  really  going  to-morrow!"  he  said,  with 

a  furtive  narrowing  of  his  eyelids  as  he  looked  at  me- 

Well!    Perhaps  it  is  best!    You  are  a  very  disturbing 

magnet.  * 

I  smiled. 

"Ami?    In  what  way?" 

=  1  cannot  tell  you  without  seeming  to  give  the  lie  to  rea- 
son, -he  answered,  brusquely.  "  I  believe  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent m  magnetism-in  fact.  I  have  myself  tested  its  power 
in  purely  nervous  patients,-but  I  have  never  accepted  the 
Idea  that  persons  can  silently  and  almost  without  conscious 
effort,  influence  others  for  either  malign  or  beneficial  pur- 
poses.  In  your  presence,  however,  the  thing  is  forced  upon 
me  as  though  it  were  a  truth,  while  I  know  it  to  be  a 
fallacy." 

"Isn't  it  too  late  to  talk  about  such  things  to-night?" 
1  asked,  wishing  to  cut  short  the  conversation. 

"Perhaps  it  is-but  I  shall  probably  never  have  the 
chance  to  say  what  I  wish  to  say,"-he  replied.-and  he 
leaned  against  the  stairway  just  where  the  light  in  the 
saloon  sent  forth  a  bright  ray  upon  his  face,  showing  it 
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I'uSled'trJ^h'  ''^'"  ''^""'"^  perplexity-"  You  have 
iTlL  ^  T  '"  ^°"'"  °^"  '""P"'^'^*  f«"'«ine  fash- 
ion.  and  you  are  beyond  all  the  stupidity  of  the  would-be 
a^eeable  female  who  thinks  a  prettily  feigned  i^oi^nc^ 

^T''::  f '  i'^"  ^^^"^  ''^^""'y     '  can  now'Tell  yo^ 
hat  from  the  first  day  I  saw  you  I  felt  I  had  known  youC 

fore-and  you  filled  me  with  a  curious  emotion  of  mingl«l 

l.k.ng  and  repulsion.     One  night  when  you  were  sS 

w.th  us  on  deck-it  was  before  we  met  that  iZ^t^. 

tons-I  watched  you  with  singt,lar  interest-every  TurTof 

your  head,  every  look  of  your  eyes  seemed  famiUar^nd 

for  a  moment  I-I  almost  loved  you!    Oh.  you  neeTnot 

mmd  my  saymg  this !  "-and  he  laughed  a  lit  le  at  m^v^ 

.n?mo^  T""-"'*  "^^  "°^^'"^-'*  --  -'y  aZ- 
kLwT^  '"  r*'"  '^^  ^^^°"^^  I  hated  yoV  as 
uT^l  ^^".' y^^  ^^^^  ^t.  1  do  not  know  why  I  should 
have  been  v.s.ted  by  these  singular  experiences-but  I  own 
they  ex,st-that  is  why  I  am  rather  glad  you  are  going/' 

I  am  glad.  too."-I  said-and  I  held  out  my  hand  in 
partmg-"!  should  not  like  to  stay  where  my'prese„« 
caused  a  moment's  uneasiness  or  discomfort  " 

mJJff **''/.?*  T'"?^*  ^"'*'  fairly."-he  answered,  taking 
my  offered  hand  and  holding  it  loosely  in  his  ownl"  But 
you  are  an  avowed  psychist,  and  in  this  way  you  are  a  little 
uncanny.'    I  should  not  like  to  offend  you—" 
"You  could  not  if  you  tried."  I  said,  quickly. 
Ihat  means  I  am  too  insignificant  in  your  mind  to 

the  mat"?' r'^  ''f"^'-"  '  ^^^^^  '  -•    '  "-  on 
the  material  plane  and  am  content  to  remain  there.     You 

are  essaying  very  high  flights  and  ascending  among  diffi- 

useful  and  necessary  routine  of  life.-and  in  the  end  these 
things  may  prove  too  much  for  you."    Here  he  dropped 
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my  hand.  "  You  bring  with  you  a  certain  amosphere  which 
is  too  rarefied  for  ordinary  mortals— it  has  the  same  effect 
as  the  air  of  a  very  high  mountain  on  a  weak  heart— it  is 
too  strong— one  loses  breath,  and  the  power  to  think  coher- 
ently. You  produce  this  result  on  Miss  Harland,  and  also 
to  some  extent  on  r.ie-«ven  slightly  on  Mr.  Harland,— and 
poor  Swinton  alone  dees  not  fall  under  the  spell,  having  no 
actual  brain  to  impress.  You  need  someone  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  the  same  atmosphere  as  yourself  to  match 
you  in  your  impressions  and  opinions.  We  are  on  a  dif- 
ferent range  of  thought  and  feeling  and  experience— and 
you  must  find  us  almost  beyond  endurance " 

"  As  you  find  me ! "  I  interposed,  smiling. 

"  I  will  not  say  that— no !  For  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  time  when  we  were  all  on  the  same  plane " 

He  paused,  and  thiere  was  a  moment's  tense  silence.  The 
little  silvery  chime  of  a  clock  in  the  saloon  struck  twelve. 

"Good-night,  Dr.  Brayle!"  I  said. 

He  lifted  his  brooding  eyes  and  looked  at  me. 

"  Good-night!  If  I  have  annoyed  you  by  my  scepticism 
in  certain  matters,  you  must  make  allowances  for  tempera- 
ment and  pardon  me.  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  bore  me  anv 
ill-will "  ' 

What  a  curious  note  of  appeal  there  was  in  his  voice! 
All  at  once  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  asking  me  to  forgive 
him  for  that  long-ago  murder  which  I  had  seen  reflected  in 
a  vision!— and  my  blood  grew  suddenly  heated  with  an  in- 
voluntary wave  of  deep  resentment. 

"  Dr.  Brayle,"  I  said,—"  pray  do  not  tfouble  yourself 
to  think  any  more  about  me.  Our  ways  will  always  be 
apart,  and  we  shall  probably  never  see  each  other  again.  It 
really  does  not  matter  to  you  in  the  least  what  my  feeling 
may  be  with  regard  to  you,— it  can  have  no  influence  on 
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J|««r^pr«™.  or  your  future.    Fri«,d,h,p,  c.„„o.  b. 

no'dS.:? r?^^''  ■"  '"""^  «»-" "».  you  h.v. 
1  hesiuted— then  spoke  frankly 

as  I  was  hv  fh.  «  ^»"*"  '°  ^  aione— and  overwhelmed 
soul  had  h^    ?    ^consciousness  that  the  memories  of  mv 

"on  .0  one  who  had,  as  I  seemed  instinctivelv  to  ™Z 
l«n  guilty  of  an  unrepented  crime  ^  "• 

That  night  I  slept  dreamlessly,  and  the  next  mn™-- 
befo,*  seven  o'clock  I  had  left  L  luxurt..^Dia«"3 

with  a  ctowd  of  tourists  and  otheMoir  wh  ^  tl^ 
^d  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  his  ^1.  att  eT^.tj 

"  V  ^      ^y  good-bye  to  him. 

Vou  must  write  to  us  as  soon  as  you  get  home  "    h* 

Tl^l  s^f '^J!"*^  ^^"  «"^  us'thif:<!:ra^^GTfr! 
loch— I  shaU  cruise  about  a  bit  longer  " 

I  waH^t  r  "^''  '"  *'  "•°™"'-    "'  "»"  "o  !««•  that 

fvoTsSrhTTr^^trrisrsirTsaid 
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"Oh   I  know!    You  are  always  busy  I    Will  you  ever 
get  tired.  I  wonder?"  ' 

I  smiled.    "  I  hope  not  I " 

With  that  we  shook  hands  and  parted,  and  within  the 
next  twenty  mmutes  the  steamer  had  started,  bearing  me 
far  away  from  the  Isle  of  Skye.  that  beautiful,  weird  and 
mystic  region  full  of  strange  legends  and  memories,  which 
to  me  had  proved  a  veritable  wonderland.    I  watched  the 
Diana    at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Portree  till  I  could  see 
her  no  more.-and  it  was  getting  on  toward,  noon  when 
I  suddenly  noticed  the  people  on  board  the  steamer  making 
a  rush  to  one  side  of  the  deck  to  look  at  something  that 
was  evidently  both  startling  and  attractive.     I  followed 
the  crowd,-and  my  heart  gave  a  quick  throb  of  delight 
when  I  saw  poised  on  the  sparkling  waters  the  fairylike 
Dream  !-her  sails  white  as  the  wings  of  a  swan,  and 
.  her  cordage  gleaming  like  woven  gold  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
shme.     She  was  a  thing  of  perfect  beauty  as  she  seemed 
to  glide  on  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon  like  a  vision  be- 
tween sky  and  sea.     And  as  I  pressed  forward  among  the 
throngmg  passengers  to  look  at  her.  she  dipped  her  flag  in 
MJutation-a  salutation  I  knew  was  meant  for  me  alone 
When  the  flag  ran  up  again  to  its  former  position,  murmurs 
of  admiration  came  from  several  people  around  me— 

;;  The  finest  schooner  afloat!  "~I  heard  one  man  remark 
—  They  say  she  goes  by  electricity  as  well  as  sailing 
power.  * 

"  She's  often  seen  about  here."  said  another—"  She  be- 
longs to  a  foreigner-some  prince  or  other  named  Santoris." 

And  I  watched  and  waited.-with  unconscious  tears  in 
my  eyes,  till  the  exquisite  fairy  vessel  disappeared  suddenly 
as  though  it.had  become  absorbed  and  melted  into  the  sun  • 
then  all  at  once  I  thought  of  the  words  spoken  by  the  wild 
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St^^'  ^'' '  ""^^  ^^  «•"*"  "*  *»»*  ^°'*«'  °f  the  bell- 

to  th.  w   .      .T  '"  *"^  *"°*''''  ^*y  «"*'    One  road 
o  the  West,  and  the  other  to  the  East,  and  round  about  to 
the  meeting-place ! " 

The  meeting-place!    Where  would  it  be?    I  could  only 

hmlc  and  wonder,  hope  and  pray,  as  the  waves  sprJld  thdr 

sdverjoammg  distance  between  me  and  vaniSld 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  particular  details  of  the 
journey  I  now  entered  upon  and  completed  during  the  en- 

!o™iTf  ;h  ^p^.^"*'~^'--»-«-teandnK,u'nuino" 
coraer  of  the  B.scayan  coast,  situated  a  little  more  than 

iTJr  '"^"^*/^°"'  P«"«-  I  went  alone,  knowing 
that  this  was  imperative,  and  arrived  without  any  untoward 
adventure,  jcareely  fatigued  though  I  had  travelled  by  night 
a^  well  as  by  day.     It  was  only  at  the  end  of  my  j^um^ 

tdM'""1  "T"  r'™"*"*  •^^  *"y  difficulty.'aid  Z 
J^JuJ!^      ""  that  though  the  '  Chateau  d'Asdzion.'  as  it 

Z  '  T  S"'^'^'^  ^*"  •'"^^  *o  the  inhabitants  of 

the  surroundmg  d.stnct.  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  show  me 

tT  Th'  rtf  *°.*''^'  "^  "P  *'^*  '^^^^  »«=*»t  which  led 
to  ,t  The  Chateau  itself  could  be  seen  from  all  parts  of 
the  village  especially  from  the  seashore,  over  which  it  hung 

wt!rJ?i^"^  "''''""  °^  **•*  fortress-like  rock  on  which  1; 
was  erected. 

"  It  is  a  monastery,»-said  a  man  of  whom  I  asked  the 

FJLh^"?,rc*  '"f"'  ^^^  °^  «"«"^»'  Patois,  half 
French  and  half  Spanish-"  No  woman  goes  there  " 

I  explained  that  I  was  entrusted  with  an  important  mes- 
He  shook  his  head. 

1  should  be  afraid  for  myself." 
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Nothing  could  move  him  from  his  resolve   so  I  m-rf* 

up  my  mmd  to  I«ve  „y  .„^,  ,„,^^^,  .ttieL  Jd^^' 

o?wh/    L''*'^  ""^''^  '  ~"'^  •*«  ^'«di„g  like  .  JSh 

0  wl«te  nbbon  towards  the  goal  of  my  desiL  A  ^oup 
of  Idle  pea  mts  watched  me  curiously  as  I  »tx^7  S!^^ 
ancUady  an,    .Iced  her  to  take  care  of  m"  uTl^i^ 

fll  I  either  sent  for  them  or  returned  to  fetch  tZS 
wh.ch  arrangement  she  readily  consented.  She  t^; '^ 
S;.''"""'  ""''  Frenchwoman,  and  inclinldTbe 

atdyl-T  L°H  ^"l""^'**"*'  yo"  will  return  immedi- 
acy she  said,  with  a  bright  smile-"  The  Chateau 
d  Aselzion  is  a  olace  u/h«r.  ^^  v-naieau 

a  ladv  alnnlr     u  "°  '^°"^"  "  ^v'""  »een-«nd 

a  lady  sdonel-ah.  mon  Dieu  l-impossible  I  There  are 
terrible  things  done  there,  so  they  sav_it  u  J  hi  ! 
mvstervl    Tn  tu^  a   ^-       ■    .      ^  *ay— «  is  a  house  of 

Tthnlh    *  ^'""  '*  '^"^^  "  't  <»o«»  now-dark 

as  though  .t  were  a  prison  !-but  sometimes  at  „i^,i 
sees  It  lit  up  as  though  it  were  on  fire-^very  window  Z 
of  «,meth.„g  that  shines  like  the  sun  f    It  is T  BrotlieTho^l 

SJ  l^r.  ^r'~""°*  °^  ^'^^  Church-ah  no  I  hTJ^. 
bidJ-but  they  are  rich  and  powerful  men-andT!^  «Td 
they  study  some  strange  science-our  traders  *em  t^ 
only  at  the  outer  gates  and  never  go  beyond  AnTi.^  t? 
midnight  one  hears  the  organ  plajfngTtheir  cC"^d 
here  is  a  sound  of  singing  on  the  very  waves  of  t^  ^  f 
I  beg  of  you.  Mademoiselle,  think  well  of  what  you^j 
be  ore  you  go  to  such  a  place  l-for  they  will  send  you  a  Jy 
-I  am  sure  they  will  send  you  away !  "  ^ 

1  smiled  and  thanked  her  for  her  well-meant  warning.     ' 

gate  is  shut  in  my  face,  I  can  only  come  back  anin     H«t 
Imustdomybesttogainane„t^«:eiJp^Liwf-       ^ 
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And  with  these  words  I  turned  away  and  commenced  my 
sohtary  walk.     I  had  arrived  in  the  early  afternoon  and 
the  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens,— the  heat  was  intense 
and  the  air  was  absolutely  still.    As  I  climbed  higher  and 
higher,  the  murmuring  noises  of  human  life  in  the  little 
village  I  had  left  behind  me  grew  less  and  less  and  pres- 
ently sank  altogether  out  of  hearing,  and  I  became  gradu- 
ally aware  of  the  great  and  solemn  solitude  that  everywhere 
encompassed  me.     No  stray  sheep  browsed  on  the  burnt 
brown  grass  of  the  rocky  height  I  was  slowly  ascending- 
no  bird  soared  through  the  dazzling  deep  blue  of  the  vacant 
sky.     The  only  sound  I  could  hear  was  the  soft,  rhythmic 
plash  of  small  waves  on  the  beach  below,  and  an  indefinite 
deeper  murmur  of  the  sea  breaking  through  a  cave  in  the 
far  distance.    There  was  something  very  grand  in  the 
silence  and  loneliness  of  the  scene,— and  something  very 
pitiful  too.  so  I  thought,  about  my  own  self,  toiling  up  the 
rocky  path  in  mingled  hope  and  fear  towards  that  grim  pile 
of  dark  stone  towers  and  high  forbidding  walls,  where  it 
was  just  possible  1  might  meet  with  but  a  discouraging 
reception.    Yet  with  the  letter  from  him  who  signed  him- 
self '  Your  lover '  lying  against  my  heart,  I  felt  I  had  a 
talisman  to  open  doors  even  more  closely  barred.     Never- 
theless, my  courage  gave  way  a  little  when  I  at  last  stood 
before  the  heavy  iron  gates  set  in  a  lofty  archway  of  stone 
Jrough  which  I  could  see  nothing  but  cavernous  blackness. 
The  road  I  had  followed  ended  in  a  broad  circular  sweep 
opposite  this  archway,  and  a  few  tall  pines  twisted  and 
gnarled  m  bough  and  stem,  as  though  the  full  force  of  many 
storm  winds  had  battered  and  bent  them  out  of  their  natu- 
ral shapes,  were  the  only  relief  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
ground.    An  iron  chain  with  a  massive  ring  at  the  end  sug- 
gested itself  as  the  possible  means  of  pulling  a  bell  or  other- 
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P"l«  tha.  had  fired  n,c  rmriil  '  ""'*  ^«'*«  '"- 
i«  were,  had  driven  me  aW t  v'  ""'"'"  ^'^  "hich,  as 
<l«d  away  ■„,„  a  d^r vZS  '  """  '""«'"'•  ^^Oenly 
"ndfollyonmyown"^  "";"?f."''»  "'  inadeq„ate,„« 

for  yielding  so'„«err.o  .h   l^rfl;"  ''^T"  "•^«" 
after  all,  must  in  a  reasomhk         u         """  °'  °"«  ""-o. 
For  what  was  Rafd  S™,       ?^  ^  ""^iteed  a  stranger 
l^g.  friend  o    the  man  It'V  "V     """^  »"  »"  »'" 
•»«,  and  with  whom  he  chanc  J.:  1°""'""  '^  *«"  '^ 
during  a  yachting  tour     Z-tl;™        ■''T"'"''""'''* 
commonplace  never  occur^-^^rr  """""""  """'^ 
«rang.  impressions  and  v  s^CL        """  '   '""  "' 
the  result  of  clever  hv„-  !■  *  ""'"  ?"«%  only 

hypnotist  ^Zm;T^:::zt'T,r ""  '*"""  "•' 

suitable  'subject '  matter  Z  '  '""perament  some 

had  so  readi rs„c™"L  ,  Z"^"  °'  ""^  *"•  And  I 
iourney  „,  Jr^ZT^^n^  t.  'ZTL^  '°  T  " 
Of  before  on  the  chanr^  r.f  ^  "^^  "«^«''  heard 

nothing!--^xcept-rt  .    'T^  ^  "^""  °^  ^^^"^  ^  knew 

had  sJd^  h  m   he  irr  ;",?  '°  "'^*  ^^^^^  Damons 
"1  iiim,  ne  was  the  follower  nf  a  «r«»* 

Teacher  whom  once  I  had  known  ^  '*'  P'^'^'" 

onf:irr:tr.h:::^;;%t^^^^^^^^ 
d'rorrx"-!a^r"~™^  '^  - '  - 

in?  away  and  wi^  "™''  ""  "»  P<"«'  of  tum- 

4t,  '^ou^i::z7i,Ts>:''T '  ^"''■""  "^  °' 

P       nre  lashmg  my  hesitatmg  mind,  and  it  startled 
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me  into  instant  action.  Without  pausing  further  to  think 
what  I  was  about,  I  went  straight  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Chateau  and  pulled  at  the  iron  chain.  The  gates  swung 
open  at  once  and  swiftly,  without  sound— and  I  stepped 
into  the  dark  passage  within— whereupon  they  as  noiselessly 

closed  again  behind  me.    There  was  no  going  back  now, 

and  nerving  myself  to  resolution,  I  walked  quickly  on 
through  what  was  evidently  a  long  corridor  with  a  lofty 
arched  roof  of  massive  stone;  it  was  dark  and  cool  and 
refreshing  after  the  great  heat  outside,  and  I  saw  a  faint 
light  at  the  end  towards  which  I  made  my  way.     The 
light  widened  as  I  drew  near,  and  an  exclamation  of  relief 
and  pleasure  escaped  me  as  I  suddenly  found  myself  in 
a  picturesque  quadrangle,  divided  into  fair  green  lawns  and 
parterres  of  flowers.    Straight  opposite  me  as  I  approached, 
a  richly  carved  double  oaken  door  stood  wide  open,  enabling 
me  to  look  into  a  vast  circular  domed  hall,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  fountain  sent  up  tall  silver  columns  of  spray  which 
fell  again  with  a  tinkling  musical  splash  into  a  sunken  pool 
bordered  with  white  marble,  where  delicate  pale  blue  water- 
lilies  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water.    Enchanted  by  this 
glimpse  of  loveliness,  I  went  straight  on  and  entered  with- 
out seeking  the  right  of  admission,— and  then  stood  looking 
about  me  in  wonder  and  admiration.    If  this  was  the  House 
of  Aselzion,  where  such  difficult  lessons  had  to  be  learned 
and  such  trying  ordeals  had  to  be  faced,  it  certainly  did  not 
seem  like  a  house  of  penance  and  mortification  but  rather 
of  luxury.    Exquisite  white  marble  statues  were  set  around 
the  hall  in  various  niches  between  banked-up  masses  of 
roses  and  other  blossoms— many  of  them  perfect  copies  of 
the  classic  models,  and  all  expressing  either  strength  and 
resolution,  or  beauty  and  repose.    And  most  wonderful  of 
all  was  the  light  that  poured  in  from  the  high  dome— I 
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could  have  said  with  truth  that  it  was  lik*  th.f  'v  u      l 
never  was  on  sea  or  lanH  '    u  ^*    ''«^*  '''^'ch 

but  somethingTrVsoLed  Th  "'' ''''  "«'*  °'  '"^^  ^"". 
totally  indescriteWe  "^  ""^'^  •"*'="^'  -"^  was 

watch«l  the  sparkle  of  the  water  «  „  °""'"'"  ""'' 

ance  a„^  ,e«  a,a.  ..o  .Heir  iiXr.Tr^^or '" 

terror  when    ,„dder«rceT«d:f"'  "'  '°"'"""«  '"<• 
'hat  of  a  man  cZ^^^     u      ""^'"Wroachingme,- 

what  af.er7;tt^t:.;^"r;::''!  'ft"''  erne- 
s''- ':-^i-  ^  -  o"h1  :  "LTX 

Kin%  and,  as  I  ,^^%T.  ZlZ^y    "^^  "  "" 

lou  are  seeking  the  Master? "  1,-         •     .   . 
voice-"  He  has  tastr^er^;!  *'  '""""•«'•  '"  »  P^t 
you  have  rested  for  Hour  ,„  L         '  '""'•  *"''  ""^ 

I  had  risen  as"e  °,»ke   alnt'  '"'"  '°  "''  ■>"«"«" 
n..  .0  r«»ver  myself  1  m«e  """'  ™™"  "'"«' 

"  I  am  not  tired,"— I  answerer!    "  t       u 
once "  1  answered—   I  could  go  to  him  at 

He  smiled. 

"  That  is  not  possible !  "  he  said—"  H-  u      . 
you  will  come  to  the  apartmenTal^tted  V  f^^^'    " 

you  will  be  glad  of  somfr^^     m  "1  V"  ^  ""  '"^" 
me?"  me  repose.    May  I  ask  you  to  follow 

waf  a  ^^r'*^'^  '°"''*°"*  •"  ^"^"^^our,  and  yet  there 
was  a  certam  .mpress.ve  authority  about  him  which  silen"; 
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impflled  obedience.    I  had  nothing  further  to  demand  or 
to  suggest,  and  I  followed  him  at  once.    He  preceded  me 
out  of  the  domed  hall  into  a  long  stone  passage,  where 
every  sign  of  luxury,  beauty  or  comfort  disappeared  in  cold 
vastness,  and  where  at  every  few  steps  large  v-^^te  boards 
with  the  word  '  Silence! '  printed  upon  them  in  prominent 
black  letters  confronted  the  eyes.    The  way  wt  had  to  go 
seemed  long  and  dreary  and  dungeon-like,  but  presently  we 
turned  towards  an  opening  where  the  sun  shone  through, 
and  my  guide  ascended  a  steep  flight  of  stone  stairs,  at  the 
top  of  which  was  a  massive  door  of  oak,  heavily  clamped 
with  iron.    Taking  a  key  from  his  girdle,  he  unlocked  this 
door,  and  throwing  it  open,  signed  to  me  to  pass  in.    I  did 
so,  and  found  myself  in  a  plain  stone- walled  room  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  and  one  very  large,  lofty,  uncurtained  window 
which  looked  out  upon  the  sea  and  sheer  down  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  rock  on  which  the  Chateau  d'Aselzion 
was  built.    The  furniture  consisted  of  one  small  camp  bed- 
stead, a  table,  and  two  easy  chairs,  a  piece  of  rough  matting 
on  the  floor  near  the  bed,  and  a  hanging  cupboard  for 
clothes.     A  well-fitted  bathroom  adjoined  this  apartmen',, 
but  beyond  this  there  was  nothing  of  modern  comfort  and 
cert- inly  no  touch  of  luxury.    I  moved  instinctively  to  the 
window  to  look  out  at  the  sea, — and  then  turned  to  thank 
my  guide  for  his  escort,  but  he  had  gone.    Thrilled  with 
a  sudden  alarm,  I  ran  to  the  door— it  was  locked !    I  was 
a  prisoner !    I  stood  breathless  and  amazed ; — ^then  a  wave 
of  mingled  indignation  and  terror  swept  over  me.     How 
dared  these  people  restrain  my  liberty?    I  looked  every- 
where tound  the  room  for  a  bell  or  some  means  of  com- 
munication by  which  I  could  let  them  know  my  mind — but 
*here  was  nothing  to  help  me.    I  went  to  the  window  again, 
and  finding  it  was  like  a  French  casement,  merely  latched 
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•n  the  centre.  I  quickly  unfastened  and  threw  it  open     The 
scent  of  the  sea  rushed  at  me  with  a  deliciousTeshnlss 
rem.nd.ng  me  of  Loch  Scavaig  and  the  '  Dream  '-and  i 
eaned  out.  looking  longingly  over  the  wide  expaSe  of  Jit 
ermg  water  just  now  broken  into  little  crestsTf  foam  t 

turret  chamber,  projecting  itself  sheer  over  a  great  wall  of 
rock  wh.ch  ev.dently  had  its  base  in  the  bed  of  the  oc  a„ 

I     llL'l  TT  '°^  ""  ''''  ^^y-  --  '^  I  »^ad  sought 
t.    I  drew  back  from  the  window  and  paced  round  and 

ound  my  room  like  a  trapped  animal-angry  w Tmyself 

fo    hav.ng  ventured  into  such  a  place,  and  L^ettirf 

t. rely  my  previous  determination  to  go  through  7Zt 

-.ght  happen  to  me  with  patience  and  u'nflinchinf  ne^  ''' 

Presently  I  sat  down  on  tny  narrow  camp  bed  a^tried 

to  calm  myself.    After  all.  what  was  the  use  of  my  an 'er 

or  exatement?    I  had  come  to  the  House  of  Asdzion  o 

dlcT  "f  "'  r  "■-^"'  ^°  '^'  '  ^-^  endufed  nlthing 
difficult.     Apparently  Aselzion  was  willing  to  receive  mf 

lliT    ?'^'^"'"^  ""y  "°°^  ^°°^ed.  and  in  a  few  min! 

.„H  .  "^  r^'^'  ''""•"^  ''  '"y  °-"  absurdly  useless 
»nd.gnat.on.    True.  I  was  locked  up  in  mv  own  Ln 

S td-r • .'"  '''  '  ""^"^  -  -^  "-^  "  ^  -  eJ 
mfnd  to  th  "  •'"'""  '*  '"'-^"^  ^^  I  -""^ton^ed  my 
m.nd  to  th.s  conv.ct.on  I  became  perfectly  composed  and 
qu  te  at  home  .n  my  strange  surroundings.  I  took  off  mv 
hat  and  cloak  and  put  them  by-then  I  went  in^the  ba^h 

rw::et^th:t'th"^^  '^^^  ^''  ^^•'■^^-  ^^^^^^'^ 

fit  edTl;h/  n     *^°*''"  P°'^"^^^  ^  ^""-Jength  mirror 

•t  mn^r     I!'    '.^  ^^''  ^^'^^  '•^*h«'-  ^'""sed  me.  as  I  felt 

t  must  have  been  there  always  and  could  not  have  been  pu 

"P  specally  for  me.  so  that  it  would  seem  these  mys't^ 
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'  Brothers '  were  not  without  some  personal  vanity.  I  sur- 
veyed myself  in  it  with  surprise  as  I  took  down  my  hair 
and  twisted  it  up  again  more  tidily,  for  I  had  expected  to 
look  fagged  and  tired,  whereas  my  face  presented  a  smiling 
freshness  which  was  unexpected  and  astonishing  to  myself. 
The  plain  black  dress  I  wore  was  dusty  with  travel— and 
I  shook  it  as  free  as  I  could  from  railway  grimness,  feeling 
that  it  was  scarcely  the  attire  I  should  have  chosen  for  an 
audience  of  Aselzion. 

"  However,"— I  said  to  myself—"  if  he  has  me  locked  up 
like  this,  and  gives  me  no  chance  of  sending  for  my  lug- 
gage at  the  inn,  I  can  only  submit  and  make  the  best  of  it." 
And  returning  from  the  bathroom  to  the  bedroom,  I 
again  looked  out  of  my  lofty  window  across  the  sea.    As 
I  did  so,  leaning  a  little  over  the  ledge,  something  sof*  and 
velvety  touched  my  hand :— it  was  a  red  rose  clambering 
up  the  turret  just  within  my  reach.    Its  opening  petals  lifted 
themselves  towards  me  like  sweet  lips  turned  up  for  kisses, 
and  I  was  for  a  moment  startled,  for  I  could  have  sworn 
that  no  rose  of  any  kind  was  there  when  I  first  looked  out. 
*  One  rose  from  all  the  roses  in  Heaven ! '    Where  had  I 
heard  those  words?    And  what  did  they  signify?    Then— 
I  remembered !    Carefully  and  with  extreme  tenderness,  I 
bent  over  that  beautiful,  appealing  flower: 

"I  will  not  gather  you!"— I  whispered,  following  the 
drift  of  my  own  dreaming  fancy—"  If  you  are  a  message 
—and  I  think  you  are!— stay  there  as  long  as  you  can  and 
talk  to  me !    I  shall  understand !  " 

And  so  for  a  while  we  made  silent  friends  with  each 
other  till  I  might  have  said  with  the  poet—'  The  soul  of 
the  rose  went  into  my  blood.'  At  any  rate  something  keen, 
fine  and  subtle  stole  over  my  senses,  moving  me  to  an  intense 
delight  in  merely  being  alive.    I  forgot  that  I  was  in  a 
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.XC.P.  .ha.  I  ,iv^,rd  .u  !urz-^!;r  ""^"'"^ 

was  ITl  u  ?  °'"^^"  """'•"'  «^'^"^»  and  sonorous-  it 
was  as  though  the  waves  of  the  sea  had  set  themselves'  to 
song.     Some  mst.nct  then  told  me  there  was  so,^!   n 

u!drrtrwhit^""^^'  ^°""'  ^"^^^^^^  ^^  ^-d::;?:,; 

Sne     I  h.H  w  ^Tl""''  ''""^'"^^  ^''^"^^y  behind  me. 

,rSh  tIM'"''""^'^  *°  ^°"'P'^'"  at  once  of  the  way 

"but  at    ieh?  '!^" '"^P"^-^^  -  though  I  were  a  crLS 

out  at  sight  of  his  grave,  composed  figure  I  lost  all  mv 

violently.  I  ms  to  have  my  wilful  desires  eranted  .h-nP 
I  was  actially  ,0  see  and  speak  with  the  m^  ,fXm  S 
Santons  owed  his  prolonged  youth  and  power  a^"u^dt^ 
whose  training  he  had  passed  .hrough  anS  ththtd 
augh.  him  some  of  a,e  deepes.  mysteries  of  iffe!  ^e 
r«ul  „,  my  ov™  wishes  seemed  now  so  terrify  „g.„™ 
tha.  I  could  not  have  uttered  a  word  had  I  tri«l.    I  fo,  "w™ 

.7™  iT  '"/'■"L""  "•■''""■-o"«  in  my  nervousS 
'.on  I  slipped  on  the  stone  staircase  and  n«irly  fell-fe  „ 
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once  caught  me  by  the  hand  and  supported  me,  and  th( 
kindness  and  gentle  strength  of  his  touch  renewed  my  cour 
age.    His  wonderful  eyes  looked  steadily  into  mine. 

"Do  not  be  afraid!"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone— "Then 
is  really  nothing  to  fear!" 

We  passed  the  domed  hall  and  its  sparkling  fountain 
and  in  two  or  three  minutes  came  to  a  deep  archway  veiled 
by  a  portiere  of  some  rich  stuflf  woven  in  russet  brown  and 
gold,— this  curtain  my  guide  threw  back  noiselessly,  show- 
ing a  closed  door.    Here  he  came  to  a  standstill  and  waited 
—I  waited  with  him,  trying  to  be  calm,  though  my  mind 
was  in  a  perfect  tumult  of  expectation  mingled  with  doubt 
and  dread,— that  closed  door  seemed  to  me  to  conceal  some 
marvellous  secret  with  which  my  whole  future  life  and 
destiny  were  likely  to  be  involved.    Suddenly  it  opened,— 
I  saw  a  beautiful  octagonal  room,  richly  furnished,  with 
the  walls  lined,  so  it  appeared,  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
books,— one  or  two  great  stands  and  vases  of  flowers  made 
flashes  of  colour  among  the  shadows,  and  a  quick  upward 
glance  showed  me  that  the  ceiling  was  painted  in  fresco, 
then  my  guide  signed  to  me  to  enter. 

The  Master  will  be  with  you  in  a  mome  jt,"— he  said— 
"  Please  sit  down  "—here  he  gave  mean  encouraging  smile 
—"You  are  a  little  nervous— try  and  compose  yourself! 
You  need  not  be  at  all  anxious  or  frightened ! " 

I  tried  to  smile  in  response,  but  I  felt  far  more  ready 
to  weep.  I  was  possessed  by  a  sudden  hopeless  and  helpless 
depression  which  I  could  not  overcome.  My  guide  went 
away  at  once,  and  the  door  closed  after  him  in  the  same 
mysteriously  silent  fashion  in  which  it  had  opened.  I  was 
left  to  myself,— and  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  numerous 
deep  easy  chairs  which  were  placed  about  tlie  room,  trying 
hard  to  force  myself  into  at  least  the  semblance  of  quietude. 
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But,  after  all,  what  was  th*  ii<u.  «*  - 

Posure  When  the  n.a„  nUt^  to^X^h^ad X 
power  to  gauge  the  whole  gamut  of  a  humanting  W 
t.on  at  a  moment's  notice  ?    Instinctively  I  pressed  mv  h^nH 
agamst  my  heart  and  felt  the  letter  my  '  lover  'h,H  ^^ 
-surely  that  was  no  dreamt  ^  hadg.venme 

Jar.:  'Zot'iiit  rt  ra'rornr 

away  from  the  edges  of  soft  lawns  and  flower  borders  intn 

rStaed"*  1  "°^'"'' '""  •■"'•    ^  -™^o  ™^ 
igM  Illumined  the  fair  scene,  indicating  that  the  irlorv  nf 

the  sunset  had  begun.    Impulsively  I  rose  to  «,  /nH?    i, 
out-then  stopped-ehecked  and  h^ld  iZ^yTsX^ 
pdlmg  awe-I  ,^s  no  longer  alone,    I  was  conf^on  e^y 
the  tall  commanding  figure  of  a  man  wearing  the  ame 
white  garments  as  those  of  my  euide-a  mJ„     u        " 
gj-ar  beauty  and  dignity  of  a's^ ''t;^,,^,."^:^- 
admiration  from  even  the  most  SLs  Jd  unoL"  ^n"- 
and  I  knew  that  I  „as  truly  at  last  in  the  pr^«c.  I^ 
Asdzion^  Overpower«l  by  this  certainty,  I  couldToTlak 
-I  could  only  look  and  wonder  as  he  drew  near  T  ^ 
^  "as  thrown  back,  fully  displayi^g'^rfir LTeHect^l 

»s:'r^ryS::x^t-7£ 

"  You  are  welcome! '  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  expressed 
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the  most  perfect  music  of  human  speech^"  Rash  and  un- 
disciplined  as  you  aire,  you  are  welcome !  " 

Timidly  I  laid  my  hands  in  his.  grateful  for  the  warm 
strong  clasp  he  gave  them.— then,  all  at  once,  hardly  Icnow- 
ing  how  It  happened.  I  sank  on  my  knees  as  before  some 
samt  or  kmg,  silently  seeking  his  blessing.  There  was  a 
moment's  deep  stillness,— and  he  laid  his  hands  on  my 
bowed  head. 

"  Poor  child! "  he  said,  gently-"  You  have  adventured 
far  for  love  and  Iife!-it  will  be  hard  if  you  should  fail! 
May  all  the  powers  of  God  and  Nature  help  you!  " 

This  said,  he  raised  me.  with  an  infinitely  courteous  kind- 
ness, and  placed  a  chair  for  me  near  a  massive  table-desk 
on  which  there  were  many  papers— some  neatly  tied  up  and 
labelled,— others  lying  about  in  apparent  confusion— and 
when  we  were  both  seated  he  began  conversation  in  the 
simplest  and  easiest  fashion. 

"  You  know,  of  course,  that  I  have  been  prepared  for 
your  arrival  here,"-he  said-"  by  one  of  my  students, 
Kafel  Santons.  He  has  been  seeking  you  for  a  long  time, 
but  now  he  has  found  you  he  is  hardly  better  off— for  you 
are  a  rebellious  child  and  unwilling  to  recognise  him— is 
it  not  so  ?  " 

I  felt  a  little  more  courageous  now,  and  answered  him 
at  once. 

''  I  am  not  unwilling  to  recognise  any  true  thing,"  I  said 
—"But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  deceived— or  to  deceive 
myself." 

He  smiled. 

" Do  you  not?  How  do  you  know  that  you  have  not 
been  deceiving  yourself  ever  since  your  gradual  evolveraent 
from  subconscious  into  conscious  life?  Nature  has  not  de- 
ceived you— Nature  always  takes  herself  seriously-but  you 
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-have  you  not  tried  in  various  moods  or  phases  of  exist- 
ence.  to  do  something  cleverer  than  Nature  Hi  Ire  or 
less  outw|t  her  as  it  were?  Come.  comel-<lon't  loJk  Z 
p««led  about  it  f-you  have  only  done  what  all  so^Ue^ 

fil?^?  r*"  **'"«*  ^°'  *"^  **''"»^  themselves  justi- 

fied  m  domg.  But  now,  in  your  present  state.-which  is  an 
advancement  and  not  a  retrogression.-yoi  havrbl^J 
to  gam  a  htt  e  wider  knowledge,  with  a  little  de^r  hi" 
m.hty-a„d  I  am  inclined  to  have  great  patieTwith 

glaLce*'**"*  "^  *^"  *"**  "^^  '■''**"''*^  ^  •»•»  •'•"^I'y 

at  ZHhl?  ^^  ^'''^"''^'  ^*"*  """"  y°"  should  know 
at  once  that  we  do  not  receive  women  here.    It  is  against 

do  not  want  them.    They  are  never  more  than  half  souls !  " 

o.arJ  »^  ^!!  *"  .'"'•'«"*"*  bo»nd.-but  I  held  my 
peace.  He  looked  straight  at  me.  while  with  one  hand  he 
put  together  a  few  stray  papers  on  his  desk. 

Well  why  do  you  not  give  me  the  obvious  answer?  " 

souls,  men  are  the  same.-and  that  the  two  halves  must 
conjom  to  make  one?  Foolish  chiW!-you  need  not  bum 
mth  suppressed  oflFence  at  what  sounds  a  slighting  descri™ 
tion  of  your  sex-it  is  not  meant  as  such.  You  «r.  haK 
«>«Is.-a„d  the  chief  trouble  with  you  is  that  you  seldom 
have  the  sense  to  see  it.  or  to  make  any  endeavour  to  for^ 

left  i^'tour'h"'   "''t'"^  ""^°"'-"  "^«^  ^"•^  -»^-^™ 

hi  1   I?  I  .*"'''•    ^**"'"'  '*  ^°^  «^«''  working  to  bring 

^e  nght  halves  together.-man  is  for  ever  sLing  tl 

mnn  h  '  "  "°  ""^  ^^^  '^^^y  '"^oJving  either 

months  or  centuries.    You  women  were  meant  to  be  the   ' 
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angels  of  salvation,  but  instead  of  this  you  are  the  ruin  of 
your  own  '  ideals.'  " 

I  could  offer  no  contradiction  to  this,  for  I  felt  it  to  be 
true. 

"  As  I  have  just  said,"  he  went  on—"  this  is  no  place  for 
women.  The  mere  idea  that  you  should  imagine  yourself 
capable  of  submitting  to  the  ordeal  rf  a  student  here  is,  on 
the  face  of  it,  incredible.  Only  for  Rafel's  sake  have  I  con- 
sented  to  see  you  and  explain  to  you  how  impossible  it  is 
that  you  should  remain " 

I  interrupted  him. 

"  I  must  remain !  "  I  said,  finnl^  "  Do  with  me  whatever 
you  like— put  me  in  a  cell  and  keep  me  a  prisoner,— give 
me  any  hardship  to  endure  and  I  will  endure  it— but  do  not 
turn  me  away  without  teaching  me  something  of  your  peace 
and  power— the  peace  and  power  which  Rafel  possesses, 
and  which  I  too  must  possess  if  I  would  help  him  and  be 
all  in  all  to  him " 

Here  I  paused,  overcome  by  my  own  emotion.  Aselzion 
looked  full  at  me. 

"  That  is  your  desire?— to  help  him  and  to  be  all  in  all 
to  him?"  he  said— "  Why  did  you  not  realise  this  ages 
ago?  And  even  now  you  have  wavered  in  the  allegiance 
you  owe  to  him— you  have  doubted  him,  though  all  your 
inward  instincts  tell  you  that  he  is  your  soul's  true  mate,  and 
that  your  own  heart  beats  towards  him  like  a  bird  in  a  cage 
beating  against  the  bars  towards  liberty ! " 

I  was  silent.  My  fate  seemed  in  a  balance,— but  I  left 
it  to  Aselzion,  who,  if  his  power  meant  anything,  could 
read  my  thoughts  better  than  I  could  express  them.  He 
rose  from  his  desk  and  paced  slowly  up  and  down,  absorbed 
in  meditation.  Presently  he  stopped  abruptly  in  front 
of  me. 
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It  mwu.    It  mom  ,h,t  you  must  dwell  a,  one  apart  in 

fZ.TL'^Z- ""'"''  "•"«  ""f' »'»"  "■--" " 

receive  instruction— your  meals  will  be  scr.etl  th«e-an,i 

b^k™^™  .  ,  """»'"-'«  interrupted  himself  and 
beckoned  me  to  follow  him  into  another  room  adjoining  the 
on.  we  were  ,a    Here,  leading  me  to  a  window/h.  showed 

l^»"n  wWch^;:^''"'"'^"-^  """"»'  «>"»«  o^"^ 
grass  in  which  stoo<l  a  number  of  bUck  crosses. 

Failurel!!,^^  ""'  ".»rk  deaths,  "-he  said-"  but  failure.  I 
ntl^T^  ,•  *"''"''  «"»«->><•'  failures  in  making 
of  hf^he  eternal  and  creative  thing  it  i»_,ernal  »«  Z 

TtliX  •■"' "  **  "^'  *""'  i^  ^»"  «•"  to  be  0.; 

"No,"— I  answered,  quietly—"  I  shall  not  fail  I  " 

He  gave  a  slight,  impatient  sigh. 

"  So  they  all  said-they  whose  r«»rds  are  here  "-and 

u.^  «  .hi.'  "^  *""  •""  """  ""  *"'  "»*  -* 
••.are  at  this  moment  among  the  world's  most  brilliant 

««r^d    ^'TT"^'"'^'^'-  "^  '"  ««»'  '--i" 
reqtte.t,-and    only   they   themselves   know   whei-    the 

hve^Md  dreading  that  m«riuble  Change  which  is  bound 
^y^^  "^  '"'"  "■-""'  'o^'-  *«^  >»« 

..^^fTear™ 'Z.r™""'"'""'^  "^  »  '»'™ 
These  were-and  are-.m«,/"_he  continued-"  And 
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you--a  woman-would  boldly  attempt  the  adventures  in 
which  they  failed!    Think  for  a  moment  how  weak  and 
Ignorant  and  all  unprepared  you  are !   When  you  first  began 
your  psychic  studies  with  a  Teacher  whom  we  both  loved 
and  honoured— one  whom  you  knew  by  the  name  of  He- 
hobas— you  had  scarcely  lived  at  all  in  the  world;— since 
then  you  have  worked  hard  and  done  much,  but  in  your 
close  application  to  the  conquest  of  difficulties  you  have 
missed  many  things  by  the  way.    I  give  you  credit  for  pa- 
tience and  faith— these  have  accomplished  much  for  you— 
and  now  you  are  at  a  crucial  point  in  your  career  when  your 
Will,  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  trembles  in  your  hand,  and 
you  are  plunging  into  unknown  further  deeps  where  there 
may  be  storm  and  darkness.    There  is  danger  ahead  for 
any  doubting,  proud,  or  rebellious  soul,— it  is  but  fair  to 
warn  you ! " 

"  I  am  not  afraid! "  I  said,  in  a  low  tone—"  I  can  but 
die!" 

"Child,  that  is  just  what  you  cannot  do!    Grasp  that 
fact  firmly  at  once  and  for  ever!    You  cannot  die,— there 
is  no  such  thing  as  death !    If  you  could  die  and  have  done 
with  all  duties,  cares,  perplexities  and  struggles  altogether, 
the  eternal  problem  would  be  greatly  simplified.    But  the 
Idea  of  death  is  only  one  of  a  million  human  delusions. 
Death  IS  an  impossibility  in  the  scheme  of  Life— what  is 
called  by  that  name  is  merely  a  ^;  ifting  and  re-investiture 
of  mipenshable  atoms.    The  endUis  v.    ing  forms  of  this 
shifting  and  re-investiture  of  atoms  is  the  secret  we  and 
our  students  have  set  ourselves  to  master— and  some  of  us 
have  mastered  it  sufficiently  to  control  both  the  matter  and 
spirit  whereof  we  are  made.    But  the  way  of  learning  is 
not  an  easy  way— Rafel  Santoris  himself  could  have  told 
you  that  he  was  all  but  overcome  in  the  trial— for  I  spare 
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no  one^-and  if  you  persist  in  your  rash  intention  I  cannot 
spare  you  simply  because  of  your  sex." 

"I  do  not  ask  to  be  spared,"— I  said,  eentlv— "  T  hav. 
already  told  you  I  will  endure  anything  "       ^  ^   ' 

A  slight  smile  crossed  his  face. 

"So  you  will,  I  believe!"  he  answered-"  In  the  old 
days  I  can  well  understand  your  enduring  martyrdom  ,°'t 

"  «'her  than  1  "  "'™  ''"^  ^"^'^^  ^°  "^  ^^eeks- 

rather  than  not  carry  out  your  own  fixed  resolve  whether 
such  resolve  was  right  or  wrong!  I  can  see  you  pr^  L ' 
to  drown  yourself  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile  rathTthan 
br^k  through  man's  stupid  superstition  and  convention" 
Why  do  you  look  so  amazed?    Am  I  touching  on  sX 

^^oward  mortality  and   return   to   the   more   cheerful 

sd7agaT„Th!f  ^J'^^  '°^^*'^^'  ^"^  ^^  --t«^  Wm- 
settled  and  impressive  authority. 

thrr!i**  T  '^*"*  *°  J-^rn.-and  what  every  beginner  in 

he  study  of  psychic  law  generally  wants  to  learn  first  of 

tl'"  T  *°  °^^^!?  P"«'y  Personal  satisfaction  and  advan- 

secret  of  life-the  secret  of  youth-the  secret  of  love! 
Thousands  of  philosophers  and  students  have  en  er«I  u  '  n 
the  same  research,  and  one  perhaps  out  of  the  t^uS 
has  succeeded  where  all  the  rest  Le  failed.  The  "tory 
of  Faust  IS  perpetually  a  thing  of  interest,  because  it  tr^s 
of  these  secrets,  which  according  to  the  legend  are  only Ts 

«  no  devil  and  that  everything  is  divinely  ordained  by  a 
Dmne  InteU.gence.  so  that  in  the  deepest  'esearches  wWch  • 
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we  are  permitted  to  make  there  is  nothing  to  fear— but 
Ourselves !   Failure  is  always  brought  about  by  the  students, 
not  by  the  study  in  which  they  are  engaged,— the  reason 
of  this  being  that  when  they  know  a  little,  they  think  they 
know  all,— with  the  result  that  they  become  intellectually 
arrogant,  an  attitude  that  instantly  nullifies  all  previous  at- 
tainment.   The  secret  of  life  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  understand— the  secret  of  youth  a  little  more  difficult— 
the  secret  of  love  the  most  difficult  of  all,  because  out  of 
love  is  generated  both  the  perpetuity  of  life  and  of  youth. 
Now  your  object  in  coming  here  is,  down  at  the  root  of  it, 
absolutely  personal— I  will,  not  say  selfish,  because  that 
sounds  hard-nand  I  will  give  you  credit  for  the  true  wom- 
anly feeling  you  have,  that  being  conscious  in  your  own 
soul  of  Rafel  Santoris  as  your  superior  and  master  as  well 
as  your  lover,  you  wish  to  be  worthy  of  him,  if  only  in 
the  steadfastness  and  heroism  of  your  character.    I  will 
grant  you  all  that.    I  will  also  grant  that  it  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  therefore  right,  that  you  should  wish  to  retain 
youth  and  beauty  and  health  for  his  sake,— and  I  would 
even  urge  that  this  desire  should  be  solely  for  his  sake! 
But  just  now  you  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  for  his 
sake,— you  wish  to  hold,  for  yourself,  the  secret  of  life 
and  the  power  of  life's  continuance— the  secret  of  youth 
and  the  power  of  youth's  continuance,— and  you  most  cer- 
tainly wish  to  have  for  yourself,  as  well  as  for  Rafel,  the 
secret  of  love  and  the  power  of  love's  continuance.    None 
of  these  secrets  can  be  disclosed  to  worldlings— by  which 
term  I  mean  those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  moved  from 
their  determination,  and  distracted  by  a  thousand  ephemeral 
matters.    I  do  not  say  you  are  such  an  one,— but  you,  like 
all  who  live  in  the  world,  have  your  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances—people who  are  ready  to  laugh  at  you  and  make  mock 
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blUTe^lt """~^'*  """"•  ""'«■«  »»"'''  •«  '0 

^^;     r.         ^  '"'"«'•  ">  ™<'"«  'he  mental  strain 
wh,ch  W..I  be  put  upon  yo„  ^  ig„„„„,  ^  ,^'^_ 

tion  and  even  positive  derision?    You  mav  \J~^Tr. 

None  of  them  are  complete  creatures  without  their  stronger 
halves-they  are  like  deformed  birds  with  only  one  Xl 
and  a  straight  flight  is  impossible  to  them  "  ^ 

He  ceased,  and  I  looked  up. 

said^'falLT'  f  ^^°"  °'  "°*  '^^^^'y  matters/'-I 
?«t  I  wLt  tTl  '  7  *'"•''  '"^  ""^  ^*^^y  ^°  ^"'^^"d  them, 
thkk  I  J^  °  K?  f  T  ^°"  '"  ^'^"^  ^  '"^y-^"  that  you 
oh^enc^?*    ''  "'  leaming-and  I  promise  ab  Jute 

A  slight  smile  lightened  his  eyes. 

"And  humility?" 

I  bent  my  head. 

"And  humility!" 

"  You  are  resolved,  then?  " 

"lam  resolved!" 

miS  ^""^  *  "'°'"*"*'  '^"^  'PP**''*^  *°  "^^^  "P  his 
"  So  be  it! "  he  said—"  But  on  your  own  head  be  vour 

f«pongJbility.    Of  your  own  wiU  you  have  come  here- 

no  Z\r  "'"  '°"  ''""  ^°  ^^*y  »»-«•  -here  the«^ 
no  one  of  your  own  sex  with  whom  you  can  communicate 
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—and  of  your  own  will  you  must  accept  all  the  conse- 
quences.   Is  that  agreed  ?  " 

His  steel-blue  eyes  flashed  with  an  almost  supernatural 
brilliancy  as  he  put  the  question,  and  I  was  conscious  of 
a  sense  of  fear.    But  I  conquered  this  and  answered  simply : 
"It  is  agreed!" 

He  gave  me  a  keen  glance  that  swept  me  as  it  were 
from  head  to  foot — then  turning  from  me  abruptly,  struck 
a  handle  on  his  desk  which  set  a  loud  bell  clanging  in  some 
outer  corridor.  My  former  guide  entered  almost  imme- 
diately, and  Aselzion  addressed  him : 

"  Honorius," — he  said— »•"  show  this  lady  to  her  room, 
She  wUl  follow  the  course  of  a  probationer  and  student " 
— as  he  spoke,  Honorius  gave  me  a  look  of  undisguised 
amazement  and  pity — "  The  moment  she  desires  to  leave, 
every  facility  for  her  departure  is  to  be  granted  to  her. 
As  long  as  she  remains  under  instruction  the  rule  for  her, 
as  you  know,  is  solitude  and  silence." 

I  looked  at  him,  and  thought  how  swiftly  his  face  had 
changed.  It  was  no  longer  softened  by  the  grave  benevo- 
lence and  kindness  that  had  sustained  my  courage, — a  stem 
shadow  darkened  it,  and  his  eyes  were  averted.  I  saw  I 
was  expected  to  leave  the  room,  but  I  hesitated. 

"  You  will  let  me  thank  you,"— I  murmured,  holding  out 
my  hands  timidly — almost  pleadingly. 

He  turned  to  me  slowly  and  took  my  hands  in  his  own. 
"  Poor  child,  you  have  nothing  to  thank  me  forf " — he 
said.  "  Bear  in  mind,  as  one  of  your  first  lessons  in  the 
difficult  way  you  are  going,  that  you  have  nothing  to  thank 
anyone  for,  and  nothing  to  blame  anyone  for  in  the  shaping 
of  your  destiny  but— Yourself !  Go!— and  may  you  con- 
quer your  enemy ! " 
"  My  enemy?  "  I  repeated,  wonderingly. 
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"Yes-again  Yourself  J  The  only  power  any  man  or 
woman  has  ever  had,  or  ever  will  have,  to  contend  with'  " 

He  dropped  my  hands,  and  I  suppose  I  must  have  ex- 
pressed some  mute  appeal  in  my  upward  glance  at  him. 
for  the  famtest  shadow  of  a  smile  came  on  his  lips. 

God  be  with  you!"  he  said,  softly,  and  then  with  a 
gentle  gesture  signed  to  me  to  leave  him.  I  at  once  obeyed 
and  followed  the  guide  Honorius.  who  led  me  back  to  my 
own  room,  where,  without  speaking  a  word,  he  closed  and 
locked  the  door  upon  me  as  before.  To  my  surprise.  I 
found  my  luggage  which  I  had  left  at  the  inn  placed  ready 

Z  TVT*"J'  °"  ^  ""^^  '^"''*'"  ^^  •"  a  "iche  of  the  wall 
which  I  had  not  noticed  before,  there  was  a  plate  of  fruit 
and  dry  bread,  with  a  glass  of  cold  water.    On  going  to 
look  at  this  little  refection,  which  was  simply  yet  daintily 
»et  out.  I  saw  that  the  dresser  was  really  a  small  lift,  evi- 
dently connected  with  the  domestic  offices  of  the  house,  and 
I  concluded  that  this  would  be  the  means  by  which  all  my 
meals  would  be  served.     I  did  not  waste  much  time  in 
thinkmg  about  it.  however.-I  was  only  too  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  House  of  Aselzion  on  any  terms, 
and  the  fact  that  I  was  imprisoned  under  lock  and  key  did 
not  now  trouble  me.    I  unpacked  my  few  things,  among 
which  were  three  or  four  favourite  books.-then  I  sat  down 
to  my  frugal  repast,  for  which  hunger  provided  a  keen  ap- 
petite.    When  I  had  finished.  I  took  a  chair  to  the  open 
window  and  sat  there.  looking  out  on  the  sea.    I  saw  my 
fnendly  little  rose  leaning  its  crimson  head  against  the 
wall  just  below  me  with  quite  a  confidential  air.  and  it  gave 
me  a  sense  of  companionship,  otherwise  the  solitude  was 
profound.    The  sky  was  darkening  into  night,  though  one 
or  two  glowing  bars  of  deep  crimson  still  lingered  as  mem- 
ones  of  the  departed  sun~and  a  pearly  radiance  to  the 
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eastward  showed  a  suggestion  of  the  coming  moon.    I  felt 
the  sense  of  deep  environing  silence  closing  me  in  like  a 

!l— and  looking  back  over  my  shoulder  from  the  window 
•c  interior  of  my  room  it  seemed  full  of  drifting  shad- 

o,  dark  and  impalpable.  I  remembered  I  had  no  candle 
i  any  other  sort  of  light— and  this  gave  me  a  passing 
uneasiness,  but  only  for  a  moment.  I  could  go  to  bed,  I 
thought,  when  I  was  tired  of  watching  the  sea.  At  any 
rate,  I  would  wait  for  the  moonrise,— the  scene  I  looked 
upon  was  divinely  peaceful  and  beautiful,— one  that  a 
painter  or  poet  would  have  revelled  in— and  I  was  content. 
I  was  not  conscious  of  any  fear,— but  I  did  feel  myself 
being  impressed  as  it  were  and  gradually  overcome  by  the 
deepening  stillness  and  great  loneliness  of  my  surroundings. 
'The  rule  for  her  is  solitude  and  silence.'  So  had  said 
Aselzion.   And  evidently  the  rule  was  being  cnforcsd. 


I-    '■-■' 
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whir  "'T,f°''*  ^!°^^y  between  two  bars  of  dark  cloud 
which  gradually  whitened  into  silver  beneath  her  shining 
presence,  and  a  scintillating  pathway  of  diamond-like  reflec- 

^  r  i  '  f '"^  *"  °^^  disinclination  to  turn  away  into 
^e  darkness  of  my  room.  And  I  began  to  think  that  per- 
haps ,t  was  rather  hard  th.t  I  should  be  left  all  by  myself 
lodced  up  m  this  way;-surely  I  might  have  been'aUowed 
a  light  of  some  sort  I   Then  I  at  once  reproached  myself  for 

Ta  J.^^7  '  ^  ^''  ""  ""•""•**^  ^'''  •"  *he  House 
orde1^tJt^^^'  "'''  r"*«^-*"d  I  remembered  the 
shfL  tc^  1  '""'^  '°"'^™'"^  "^^  'The  moment 

granted  to  her      I  was  much  more  afraid  of  this  '  facility 

determined  to  look  upon  the  whole  adventure  in  the  best 
and  most  cheerful  light.    If  it  was  best  I  should  be  alone, 
hen  loneliness  was  good~if  it  was  necessary  I  should  b^ 
tl    T'J^'''  darkness  was  also  agreeable  to  me. 

whtrr  ^  ^^  ^  **""'  "^"'^  "P  "y  "^'"^  *°  these  conditions 
when  my  room  was  suddenly  illumined  by  a  soft  yet  ef- 
ftdgent  radlanc^-and  I  started  up  in  amazement,  wonder- 
ing where  ,t  came  from.  I  could  see  no  lamps  or  electric 
bwnera,-^,t  was  as  if  the  waUs  glowed  with  some  surface 
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luminance.  When  my  first  surprise  had  passed,  I  was 
charmed  and  delighted  with  the  warm  and  comforting 
brightness  around  me, — it  rather  reminded  me  of  the  elec- 
tric brilliancy  on  the  sails  of  the  '  Dream.'  I  moved  away 
from  the  window,  leaving  it  open,  as  the  night  was  very 
close  and  warm,  and  sat  down  at  the  table  to  read  a  little, 
but  after  a  few  minutes  laid  the  book  aside  to  listen  to 
a  strange  whispering  music  that  floated  towards  me,  appar- 
ently from  the  sea,  and  thrilled  me  to  the  soul.  No  eloquent 
description  could  give  any  idea  of  the  enthralling  sweetness 
of  the  harmonies  that  were  more  breathed  upon  the  air  than 
sounded — and  I  became  absorbed  in  following  the  rhythm 
of  the  delicious  cadences  as  they  rose  and  fell.  Then  by 
degrees  my  thoughts  wandered  away  to  Rafel  Santoris, — 
where  was  he  now? — in  what  peaceful  expanse  of  shining 
waters  had  his  fairy  vessel  cast  anchor?  I  pictured  him  in 
my  brain  till  I  could  almost  see  his  face, — the  broad  brow, 
— the  fearless,  tender  eyes  and  smile — and  I  could  fancy 
that  I  heard  the  deep,  soft  accents  of  his  voice,  always  so 
gentle  when  he  spoke  to  me — me,  who  had  half  resented 
his  influence !  And  a  quick  wave  of  long  pent-up  tenderness 
rose  in  my  heart — my  whole  soul  ran  out,  as  it  were,  to 
greet  him  with  outstretched  arms — I  knew  in  my  own  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  more  than  all  the  world  to  me,  and 
I  said  aloud : — "  My  beloved,  I  love  you !  I  love  you !  "  to 
the  silence,  almost  as  if  I  thought  it  could  convey  the  words 
to  him  whom  most  I  desired  to  hear  them. 

Then  I  felt  how  foolish  and  futile  it  was  to  talk  to 
the  empty  air  when  I  might  have  confessed  myself  to  the 
real  lover  of  my  life  face  to  face,  had  I  been  less  sceptical, 
— less  proud  f  Was  not  my  very  journey  to  the  House  of 
Aselzion  a  testimony  of  my  own  doubting  attitude  ? — for 
I  had  come,  as  I  now  admitted  to  myself,  first  to  make 
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sure  that  Aselzion  really  existed-^nd  secondly,  to  prove 
to  my  own  satisfaction  that  he  was  truly  able  to  m^ii^h 
myst  «1  secrets  which  Rafel  seemed  to  w    I  w^ri^' 
2       out  at  last  with  thinking  to  no  purpo^  andX"n1 

the  Thf "     ""'"''''  '"'  "'"^  '^  »>«^     As  I  lay  doZ 
waVdfri  '"  "^  '^^"^  ^"*  ^"^^*"^y  extinguished.  anHi 

Md^erythmg  wa,  pertely  still.    And  by  and  b/ZtZ 

t^^J^fJT''  "^''■-''" ' '"'  ■■"'°  "-" 

and  that  noih.ng  strange  or  terrifying  had  occun^  th^l 
1^  know  why  I  should  have  «pL«l  tr^;^Zg 
»em«l  wonderfully  fresh  and  beautiful  in  the  brirtS 
of  the  new  day,  and  the  very  plainness  of  my  rJTZ 
a  fascination  greater  than  any  amount  of  luxury    tT^T 
unusual  thing  I  noticed  was  that  the  soft  X  water  :S; 
»h.ch  my  bath  was  supplied  sparkled  as  though  "^2 
diervescen  ,_„„e.  or  twice  it  seenKd  to  ripple  ^th  aX 
mond-hk.  foam.  «,d  it  was  never  actually  m.  T^ 
Its  ghtt^ine  movement  for  some  minutis  before  Chi^ 

,„T  ^   '  T*^  '"'°  '•  •''*"™'  ht'itation  and  enioved 
me     wC°"  *',<'"-°"»  »"«  <"  invigoration^^'™ 

M  in  .^ir';  ""  "^  "™'"««'  "«  I  >^  attir«l  my! 
s«lf  in  a  smipk  morning  gown  of  white  linen,  as  beT^ 
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more  suitable  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather  than  the  Uack 
one  I  had  travelled  in,  I  went  to  throw  open  my  window 
and  let  in  all  the  freshness  of  the  sea-air,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  small  low  door  open  in  the  side  of  the  turret, 
through  which  I  discovered  a  winding  stair  leading 
downward.  Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  de- 
scended it,  and  at  the  end  found  myself  in  an  exquisite 
little  rock  garden  abutting  on  the  seashore.  I  could  actu- 
ally open  a  gate,  and  walk  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea. 
1  was  no  longer  a  prisoner,  then! — I  could  run  away  if  I 
chose  I 

I  looked  about  me — and  smiled  as  I  saw  the  impossibility 
of  any  escape.  The  little  garden  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  turret,  and  on  each  side  of  it  impassable  rocks  towered 
up  almost  to  the  height  of  the  Chateau  d'Aselzion  itself, 
while  the  bit  of  shore  on  which  I  stood  was  equally  hemmed 
in  by  huge  boulders  against  which  the  waves  had  dashed 
for  centuries  without  making  much  visible  impression.  Yet 
it  was  delightful  to  feel  I  was  allowed  some  liberty  and 
open  air,  and  I  stayed  for  some  minutes  watching  the  sea 
and  revelling  in  the  warmth  of  the  southern  sun.  Then  I 
retraced  my  steps  slowly,  looking  everywhere  about  me  as 
I  went,  to  see  if  there  was  anyone  near.  Not  a  soul  was 
in  sight. 

I  returned  to  my  room  to  find  my  bed  made  as  neatly 
as  though  it  had  never  been  slept  upon, — and  my  breakfast, 
consisting  of  a  cup  of  milk  and  some  wheaten  biscuits,  set 
out  upon  the  table.  I  was  quite  ready  for  the  meal,  and 
enjoyed  it.  When  I  had  finished,  I  took  my  empty  cup 
and  plate  and  put  them  on  the. dresser  in  the  niche,  where- 
upon the  dresser  was  instantly  lowered,  and  very  soon  dis- 
^peared.  Then  I  began  to  wonder  how  I  sh'^uld  employ 
myself.    It  was  no  use  writing  letters,  though  I  had  my 
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rSl'"^  ^"^  "*^^  ^"'  *»"•*  P"'^-'-'  ^^  not  wish 
1  ? t  r  "^^""'"^*"«»  »o  J^now  where  I  wa-a„d 
even  ,f  I  had  wntten  to  any  of  them  ,t  wa.  hardly  likely 
that  my  correspondence  would  ever  reach  them.  For  I  felt 
.  sure  the  mystic  Brotherhood  of  Aselzion  would  not  allow 
me  to  communicate  with  the  outside  world  so  long  as  I 
remamed  w.th  them.     I  sat  meditating.-and  I  ^i^to 

nt'/'^'J^^'^^'  ^^*  ^'^^  *^«  aimlessly  ^oud 
rnvfrn?""'-  I  ^o«W  not  keep  correct  count'of  time, 
my  watch  havmg  stopped,  and  there  was  no  clock  or  chivi^ 
of  any  sort  m  the  place  that  I  could  hear.    The  stilS 

dash  of    ttle  waves  breaking  on  the  beach  below  my  win- 

^J    hT"'  '°  "^  ^"^  '^^y'  '"^^  ^-r  of  m/rZ 
opened   and  the  personage  called  Honorius  entered     He 

"  You  are  commanded  to  follow  me  " 

I  rose  obediently,  and  stood  ready.'    He  looked  at  me 

•ntenty  and  with  curiosity,  as  though  he  sought  to  r«d 

mymmd.    Remembering  that  Aselzion  had  saW  I  wasTot 

o  speak  unless  spoken  to.  I  only  returned  his  look  stead- 

fastly,  and  with  a  smile. 

sloZ-'^^anr'^nrv^''  "''''^' ""'  ^«^«««'"-he  said. 
Slowly-  That  IS  well!  You  are  making  a  good  beginning 
And  now.  whatever  you  see  or  hear,  keep  silence !  "^[fTou 
de  .re  to  speak,  speak  now-but  after  we  leave  this  rcx,m 

Hnl  ^^'^J""'*  *«^P«  your  lip^not  a  single  exclama- 
tion.— your  busmess  is  to  listen,  learn  and  obey » " 

in  ^r^r^rf'"^."'  *^'  opportunity  to  say  something 
m  n^ly-but  I  preferred  to  hold  my  peace.  He  th« 
handed  me  a  olded  length  of  soft  white  Tterial.  opaq^ 
yet  fine  and  silky  as  gossamer. 
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"  Cover  yourself  with  this  veil," — he  said — "  and  do  not 
raise  it  till  you  return  hiere." 

I  unfolded  it  and  threw  it  quickly  over  me — it  was  as 
delicate  as  a  filmy  cloud  and  draped  me  from  head  to  foot, 
effectually  concealing  me  from  the  eyes  of  othe:i  though  I 
myself  could  see  through  it  perfectly.  Honorius  then 
signed  to  me  to  follow,  and  I  did  so,  my  heart  beating 
quickly  wuh  excitement  and  expectation. 

We  went  through  many  passages  with  intricate  turnings 
that  seemed  to  have  no  outlet. — it  was  like  threading  one's 
way  through  a  maze — till  at  last  I  found  myself  shut  within 
a  small  cell-like  place  with  an  opening  in  front  of  me 
through  which  I  gazed  upon  a  strange  and  picturesque  scene. 
I  saw  the  interior  of  a  small  but  perfectly  beautiful  Gothic 
chapel,  exquisitely  designed,  and  lit  by  numerous  windows 
of  stained  glass,  through  which  the  sunlight  filtered  in 
streams  of  radiant  colour,  patterning  with  gold,  crimson 
and  blue,  the  white  marble  flooring  below.  Between  every 
tapering  column  that  supported  the  finely  carved  roof,  were 
two  rows  of  benches,  one  above  the  other,  and  here  sat  an 
array  of  motionless  white  figures, — ^men  in  the  garb  of  their 
mysterious  Order,  their  faces  almost  concealed  by  their 
drooping  cowls.  There  was  no  altar  in  this  chapel, — but 
at  its  eastern  end  where  the  altar  might  have  been,  was  a 
dark  purple  curtain  against  which  blazed  in  brilliant 
luminance  a  Cross  and  Seven-pointed  Star.  The  rays  of 
light  shed  by  this  uplifted  Symbol  of  an  unwritten  Creed 
were  so  vivid  as  to  be  almost  blinding,  and  nearly  eclipsed 
the  siunmer  glory  of  the  sun  itself.  Awed  by  the  strange 
and  silent  solemnity  of  my  surroundings,  I  was  glad  to  be 
hidden  under  the  folds  of  my  enshrouding  white  veil, 
though  I  realised  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of  secret  recess  made 
purposely  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  summoned  to  see 
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all  that  went  on  in  the  chapel  without  being  seen.    I  waited 
full  of  eager  anticipation.-and  presently  the  luw  vibrating 
sound  of  the  organ  trembled  on  the  air.  gradually  increas- 
ing in  volume  and  power  till  a  magnificent  rush  of  music 
poured  from  it  like  a  sudden  storm  breaking  through  clouds 
1  drew  a  »ong  breath  of  pure  ecstosy,-I  could  have  knelt 
«id  wept  tears  of  gratitude  for  the  mere  sense  of  hearing! 
Such  music  was  divine  !-the  very  idea  of  mortality  was 
swallowed  up  m  it  and  destroyed,  and  the  imprisoned  soul 
mounted  up  to  the  highest  life  on  wings  of  light,  rejoicing! 
When  It  ceased,  as  it  did  all  too  soon,  there  followed 
a  pro  ound  silcnce.-so  profound  that  I  could  hear  the 
quick  beating  of  my  own  heart  as  if  I  were  the  only  living 
thing  m  the  place.    I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  dazzling 

«7*K  «  T^  '''  *^*'  ^'"^'"^^  ^*y»  °^  fi«^y  brilliancy 
and  the  effect  of  its  perpetual  sparkle  of  kmbent  fire  was 

1  Itr  ,  f  r  '",?"*  ""*"  «^"'"«  °^  ">"»««"  which 
no  mortal  skill  would  ever  be  able  to  decipher  or  put  into 

words,  but  which  found  their  way  to  one's  deepest  inward 

Z?T**'-  ^'1  "'  °"''  *^"*  ^*^  ^  «l«»^t  "movement 
amo,^  the  rows  of  white-garmented.  white-cowled  figures 
hitherto  sitting  so  motionless.-and  with  one  accord  they 

™'°  T'  ^T  f'  *  ^^'''  **"'  ''^''^y  ^»<1  ^posing. 

came  walking  slowly  across  the  chapel  and  stood  directly 

IL'TI*  u*  ^^^^  ^y^^^'  *^°'^'"«  both  hands  out- 
strrtched  as  though  invoking  a  blessing.  It  was  the  Master. 
Aselzion.-.Aselz,on  invested  with  such  dignity  and  splen- 
dour  as  I  had  never  thought  possible  to  man.  He  might 
have  posed  for  some  god  or  hero.-his  aspect  was  one  of 
al«olute  power  and  calm  self-poise.-K,ther  men  might  en- 
tertam  doubts  of  themselves  at  the  intention  of  their  lives, 
but  this  one  m  his  mere  bearing  expressed  sureness.  strength 
and  authority.    He  wore  his  cowl  thrown  back.  ;nd  ^ 
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where  I  sat  in  my  secluded  comer  I  could  see  his  features 
distinctly,  and  could  watch  the  flash  of  his  fine  steadfast 
eyes  as  he  turned  them  upon  his  followers.  Keeping  his 
hands  extended,  he  said,  in  a  firm,  clear  voice : 

"  To  the  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  let  us 
offer  up  our  gratitude  and  praise,  and  so  begin  thi^  day  I " 

And  a  responsive  murmur  of  voices  answered  him : 

"  We  praise  Thee,  O  Divine  Power  of  Love  and  Life 
eternal  I 

We  praise  Thee  for  all  we  are! 

We  praise  Thee  for  all  we  have  been! 

We  praise  Thee  for  all  we  hope  to  be!— Amen." 

There  followed  a  moment's  tense  silence.  Then  the  as- 
sembled brethren  sat  down  in  their  places,  and  Aselzion 
spoke  in  measured,  distinct  accents,  with  the  easy  and  as- 
sured manner  of  a  practised  orator. 

"  Friends  and  Brethren! 
"  We  are  gathered  here  together  to  consider  in  this 
moment  of  time  the  things  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
the  things  we  are  preparing  to  do  in  the  future.  We  know 
that  from  the  Past,  stretching  back  into  infinity,  we  have 
ourselves  made  the  Present,— and  according  to  Divine  law 
we  also  know  that  from  this  Present,  stretching  forward 
mto  infinity,  we  shall  ourselves  evolve  all  that  is  yet  To 
Come.  There  is  no  power,  no  deity,  no  chance,  no  '  fortu- 
itous concurrence  of  atoms '  in  what  is  simply  a  figure  of 
the  Universal  Mathematics.  Nothing  can  be  '  forgiven ' 
under  the  eternal  law  of  Compensation,— nothing  need  be 
'  prayed  for,'  since  everything  is  designed  to  accomplish  each 
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«nd,v  dual  spmt's  u  timate  good.    You  are  here  to  learn  not 
only  the  secret  of  hfe.  but  something  of  how  to  live  that 
life;  and  I.  m  my  capacity,  am  only  striving  to  teach  what 
Nature  has  been  showing  you  for  thousands  of  centuries 
though  you  have  not  cared  to  master  her  lessons.     The 
science  of  to-day  is  but  Nature's  first  primer--a  spelling- 
book  as  ,t  were,  with  the  alphabet  set  out  in  pictures.    You 
are  told  by  sagacious  professors.-who  after  all  are  no 
more  than  children  in  their  newly  studied  wisd(»n.-that 
human  hfe  was  evolved  in  the  first  instance  from  proto- 
plasm--as  they  think.-hxxi  they  lack  the  ability  to  tell  you 
how  the  protoplasm  was  itself  evolved-and  why  where 
the  material  came  from  that  went  to  the  making  of  millions 
of  solar  systems  and  trillions  of  living  organisms  concern- 

Z,r  /!i.'''''*r''  ""'  ^''^  "°  knowledge  or  perception. 
Some  of  them  deny  a  God.-but  most  of  them  are  driven 

l^^r.  tl.'!"'!'  "'"'^  ^  ^"  Intelligence,  supreme  and 
omnipotent,  behind  the  visible  Universe.  Order  cannot 
come  out  of  Chaos  without  a  directing  Mind;  and  Order 
would  be  quickly  submerged  into  Chaos  again  were  not 
the  directing  Mind  of  a  nature  to  sustain  its  method  and 
condition. 

"We  start  therefore,  with  this  Governing  Intelligence 
or  directing  Mind,  which  must,  like  the  brain  of  man.  be 
dual  combming  the  male  and  female  attributes,  since  we 
see  that  It  expresses  itself  throughout  all  creation  in  dual 
form  and  type.  Intelligence.  Mind,  or  Spirit,  whichever  we 
may  elect  to  call  it.  is  inherently  active  and  must  find  an 
outlet  for  Its  powers.-and  the  very  fact  of  this  necessity 
produces  Desire  to  perpetuate  Itself  in  varied  ways:  this 
again  is  the  first  attribute  of  Love.  Hence  Love  is  the 
foundation  of  worlds,  and  the  source  of  all  living  orwm- 
>8ms.--the  dual  atoms,  or  ions  of  spirit  and  matter  yielding 
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to  Attraction.  Union  and  Reproduction.  If  we  master  this 
fact  reasonably  and  thoroughly,  we  shall  be  nearer  the  com- 
prehension of  life." 

He  paused  a  moment,— then  advanced  a  step  or  two 
and  went  on,  the  flaming  Symbol  behind  him  seeming  lit- 
erally to  envelop  him  in  its  beams. 

"  What  we  have  to  learn  first  of  all  is,  how  these  laws 
aflFect  us  as  individual  human  beings  and  &s  separate  per- 
sonalities.   It  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  obscurity  of  language 
m  setting  forth  the  simple  principles  which  should  guide 
and  preserve  each  human  existence,  and  my  explanation 
shall  be  as  brief  and  plain  as  I  can  make  it.    Granted  that 
there  is  a  Divine  Mind  or' Governing  Intelligence  behind  the 
infimtude  of  vital  and  productive  atoms  which  in  their 
union  and  reproduction  build  up  the  wonders  of  the  Uni- 
verse, we  see  and  admit  that  one  of  the  chief  results  of 
the  working  of  this  Divine  Mind  is  Man.    He  is   so  we 
have  been  told—'  the  image  of  God.'    This  expression  may 
be  taken  as  a  poetic  line  in  the  Scriptures,  meaning  no 
more  than  poetic  imagery,— but  it  is  nevertheless  a  truth. 
Man  IS  a  kind  of  Universe  in  himself— he  too  is  a  con- 
glomeration of  atoms— atoms  that  are  active,  reproductive 
and  desirous  of  perpetual  creativeness.    Behind  them,  as  iii 
the  nature  of  the  Divine,  there  is  the  Governing  Intelli- 
gence, the  Mind,  the  Spirit,— dual  in  type,  double-sexed  in 
action.     Without  the  Mind  to  control  it.  the  constitution 
of  Man  is  chaos,— just  as  the  Universe  itself  would  be 
without  the  Creator's  governance.    What  we  have  chiefly 
to  remember  is,  that  just  as  the  Spirit  behind  visible  Na- 
ture is  Divine  and  eternal,  so  is  the  Spirit  behind  each  one 
of  our  individual  selves  also  Divine  and  eternal.    It  has 
BEEN  always,— it  will  be  always,  and  we  move  as  distinct 
personalities  through  successive  phases  of  life,  each  one 
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under  the  influence  of  his  or  her  own  controlling  Soul,  to 
higher  and  ever  higher  perception  and  attainment.     The 
great  majority  of  the  world's  inhabitants  live  with  less  con- 
sciousness of  this  Spirit  than  flies  or  worms-they  build  up 
religions  m  which  they  prate  of  God  and  immortality  as 
children  prattle,  without  the  smaV^st  effort  to  understand 
either.-and  at  the  Change  which  they  call  death,  they  pass 
out  of  this  life  without  having  taken  the  trouble  to  dis- 
cover, acknowledge  or  use  the  greatest  gift  God  has  be- 
stowti  upon  them.    But  we.-we  who  are  here  to  realise 
the  existence  of  the  all-powerful  Force  which  gives  us  com- 
plete mastery  over  the  things  of  space  and  time  and  matter 
—we,  who  know  that  over  that  individual  moving  universe 
of  atoms  called  Man.  It  can  hold  absolute  control,— we 
can  prove  for  ourselves  that  the  whole  earth  is  subject  to 
the  dominance  of  the  immortal  Soul,— ay !— and  the  very 
elements  of  air,  fire  and  water!— for  these  are  but  the  min- 
isters and  servants  to  Its  sovereign  authority! " 

He  paused  again— and  after  a  minute  or  two  of  silence 
went  on — 

"  This  beautiful  earth,  this  over-arching  sky,  the  exquisite 
things  of  Nature's  form  and  loveliness,  are  all  given  to 
Man,  not  only  for  his  material  needs,  but  for  his  spiritual 
growth  and  evolvement.  From  the  light  of  the  sun  he 
may  draw  fresh  warmth  and  colour  for  his  blood— from  the 
air  new  supplies  of  life-from  the  very  trees  and  herbs 
and  flowers  he  may  renew  his  strength.-and  there  is  noth- 
ing created  that  is  not  intended  to  add  in  some  measure  to 
his  pleasure  and  well-being.  For  if  the  foundation  of  the 
Universe  be  Love,  as  it  is,  then  Love  desires  to  see  its  crea- 
tures happy.  Misery  has  no  pUce  in  the  Divine  scheme  of 
things— it  is  the  result  of  Man's  own  opposition  to  Natural 
Law.    In  Natural  Uw,  all  things  work  calmly,  slowly  and 
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steadfastly  together  for  good— Nature  silently  obeys  God's 
ordinance.    Man,  on  the  contrar-,  questions,  argues   de- 
nies, rebels,— with  the  result  that  he  scatters  his  force  and 
fails  m  his  highest  effort.    It  is  in  his  own  power  to  renew 
his  own  youth— his  own  vitality,— yet  we  see  him  sink  of 
his  own  accord  into  feebleness  and  decrepitude,  giving  him- 
^U  up,  as  it  were,  to  be  devoured  by  the  disintegrating 
influences  which  he  could  easily  repel.    For,  as  the  directing 
Spirit  of  God  governs  the  infinitude  of  atoms  and  Stardust 
which  go  to  make  up  universes,  so  the  mind  of  a  Man 
should  govern  the  atoms  and  star-dust  of  which  he  himself 
IS  composed— guiding  tl^eir  actions  and  renewing  them  at 
pleasure,— forming  them  into  suns  and  systems  of  thought 
and  creative  power,  and  wasting  no  particle  of  his  eternal 
life  forces.    He  can  be  what  he  elects  to  be,— a  god,— or 
merely  one  of  a  mass  of  units  in  embryo,  drifting  away 
from  one  phase  of  existence  to  another  in  unintelligent 
indifference,  and  so  compelling  himself  to  pass  centuries 
of  aimless  movement  before  entering  upon  any  marked  or 
decisive   path   of   individual   and   separate   action.    The 
greater  number  prefer  to  be  nothings  in  this  way,  though 
they  cannot  escape  the  universal  grinding  mill,— they  must 
be  used  for  some  purpose  in  the  end,  be  they  never  so 
reluctant.    Therefore,  we,  who  study  the  latent  powers  of 
man,  judge  it  wiser  to  meet  and  accept  our  destiny  rather 
than  fall  back  in  the  race  and  allow  destiny  to  overtake  us 
and  whip  us  into  place  with  rods  of  sharp  experience.    If 
there  is  anyone  here  present  who  now  desires  to  speak,— 
to  ask  a  question,-or  deny  a  statement,  let  him  come 
forward   boldly  and  say  what  he  has  to  say  without 
fear." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  I,  looking  from  my  little  hidden  recess, 
saw  a  movement  among  the  seated  brethren;  one  of  them 
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rose  and  descending  from  his  place,  walked  slowly  towards 
Aselzion  till  he  was  within  a  few  paces  of  him— then  he 
paused,  and  threw  back  his  cowl,  showing  a  worn  hand- 
some face  on  which  some  great  sorrow  seemed  to  be  marked 
too  strongly  to  be  ever  erased. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  live!"— he  said— "  I  came  here  to 
study  life,  but  not  to  learn  how  to  keep  it.  I  would  lose 
it  gladly  for  the  merest  trifle!  For  life  is  to  me  a  bitter 
thmg— a  hideous  and  inexplicable  torment!  Why  should 
you,  O  Aselzion,  teach  us  how  to  live  long  ?  Why  not  rather 
teach  us  how  to  die  soon  ?  " 

Aselzion's  eyes  were  bent  upon  him  with  a  grave  and 
tender  compassion. 

"  What  accusation  do  you  bring  against  life?  "  he  asked 
— "  How  has  life  wronged  you?  " 

"How  has  life  wronged  me?"  and  the  unhappy  man 
threw  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  desperation—"  You, 
who  profess  to  read  thought  and  gauge  the  soul,  can  you 
ask?    How  has  life  wronged  me?    By  sheer  injustice! 
From  my  first  breath— for  I  never  asked  to  be  bom!— 
from  my  early  days  when  all  my  youthful  dreams  and 
aspirations  were  checked,  smothered  and  killed  by  loving 
parents!- loving  parents,  forsooth !— whose  idea  of  'love' 
was  money !   Every  great  ambition  frustrated— every  higher 
hope  slain!— and  in  my  own  love— that  love  of  woman 
which  is  man's  chief  curse— even  she  was  false  and  worth- 
less as  a  spurious  coin— caring  nothing  whether  my  life  was 
saved  or  ruined— it  was  ruined,  of  course!— but  what  mat- 
ter?—who  need  care!    Only  the  weariness  of  it  all!— the 
day  after  day  burden  of  time !— the  longing  to  lie  down  and 
hide  beneath  the  comfortable  grass  in  peace,— where  no 
false  friend,  no  treacherous  love,  no  '  kind  *  acquaintances, 
glad  to  see  me  suffer,  can  ever  point  their  mocking  hands 
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or  round  their  cruel  eyes  at  me  again  I  Aselzion,  if  the  God 
you  serve  is  half  as  wicked  as  the  men  He  made,  then 
Heaven  itself  is  Hell!" 

He  spoke  deliberately,  yet  with  passion.  Aselzion  silently 
regarded  him.  The  fiery  Cross  and  Star  blazed  with  strange 
colours  like  millions  of  jewels,  and  the  deep  stillness  in  the 
chapel  was  for  many  minutes  unbroken.  All  at  once,  as 
though  impelled  by  some  irresistible  force,  he  sank  on  his 
knees. 

"  Aselzion !  As  you  are  strong,  have  patience  with  the 
weak!  As  you  see  the  Divine,  pity  those  who  are  blind! 
As  you  stand  firm,  stretch  a  hand  to  those  whose  feet  are 
on  the  shifting  quicksands,  and  if  death  and  oblivion  are 
among  the  gifts  of  your  bestowal,  withhold  them  not  from 
me,  for  I  would  rather  die  than  live ! " 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Aselzion's  voice,  calm,  clear 
and  very  gentle,  vibrated  on  the  silence. 

"There  is  no  death!"  he  said—"  You  cannot  die! 
There  is  no  oblivion, — you  may  not  forget!  There  is  but 
one  way  of  life — to  live  it!" 

Another  moment's  stillness— then  again  the  steady,  reso- 
lute voice  went  on. 

"  You  accuse  life  of  injustice, — it  is  you  who  are  unjust 
to  life!  Life  gave  you  those  dreams  and  aspirations  you 
speak  of, — it  was  in  your  power  to  realise  them!  I  say  it 
was  in  your  power,  had  you  chosen!  No  parents,  no 
friends,  not  God  Himself,  can  stop  you  from  doing  what 
you  will  to  do!  Who  frustrated  any  great  ambition  of 
yours  but  yourself  ?  Who  can  slay  a  hope  but  him  in  whose 
soul  it  was  born?  And  that  love  of  woman? — was  she 
your  true  mate?— or  only  a  thing  of  eyes  and  hair  and 
vanity?  Did  your  passion  touch  her  body  only,  or  did  it 
reach  her  Soul?    Did  you  seek  to  know  whether  that  Soul 
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had  ever  wakened  within  her,  or  were  you  too  well  satisfied 
with  her  surface  beauty  to  care?  In  all  these  things  blame 
Yourself,  not  life!— for  life  gives  you  earth  and  heaven, 
time  and  eternity  for  the  attainment  of  joy— joy,  in 
which,  but  for  Yourself,  there  would  never  be  a  trace  of 
sorrow ! " 

The  kneeling  penitent— for  such  he  now  appeared  to  be 
—covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  death,"— continued  Aselzion— "  You 
can  take  what  is  called  by  that  name  for  yourself  if  you 
choose— you  can  by  your  own  action,  sudden  or  premedi- 
tated, destroy  this  present  form  and  composition  of  your- 
self for  just  so  long  as  it  takes  the  forces  of  Nature  to 
build  you  up  again— an  incredibly  brief  moment  of  time! 
But  you  gain  nothing— you  neither  lose  your  consciousness 
nor  your  memory !  Ponder  this  well  before  you  pull  down 
your  present  dwelling-house !— for  ingratitude  breeds  nar- 
rowness, and  your  next  habitation  might  be  smaller  and  less 
fitted  for  peace  and  quiet  breathing! " 

With  these  words,  gently  spoken,  he  raised  the  penitent 
from  his  knees,  and  signed  to  him  to  return  to  his  place. 
He  did  so  obediently,  without  another  word,  pulling  his 
cowl  closely  about  him  so  that  none  of  his  fellow-brethren 
might  see  his  features.  Another  man  then  stepped  forward 
and  addressed  Aselzion. 

"  Master  "—he  said,  "  would  it  not  be  better  to  die  than 
to  grow  old?  If,  as  you  teach  us,  there  is  no  real  death, 
should  there  be  any  real  decay?  What  pleasure  is  there  in 
life  when  the  strength  fails  and  the  pulses  slacken— when 
the  warm  blood  grows  chill  and  stagnant,  and  when  even 
those  we  have  loved  consider  we  have  lived  too  long?  I 
who  speak  now  am  old,  though  I  am  not  conscious  of  age- 
but  others  are  conscious  for  me.— their  looks,  their  words 
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imply  that  I  am  in  their  way— that  I  am  slowly  dying  like 
a  lopped  tree  and  that  the  process  is  too  tedious  for  their 
impatience.  And  yet — I  could  be  young! — ^my  powers  of 
work  hiive  increased  rather  than  lessened— I  enjoy  life  more 
than  those  that  have  youth  on  their  side — but  I  know  I 
carry  the  burden  of  seventy  years  upon  me,  and  I  say  that 
surely  it  is  better  to  die  than  live  even  so  long! " 

Aselzion,  standing  in  the  full  light  of  the  glittering  Cross 
and  Star,  looked  upon  him  with  a  smile. 

"  I  also  carry  the  burden — if  burden  you  must  call  it — 
of  seventy  years! "  he  said—"  But  years  are  nothing  to  me 
— they  should  be  nothing  to  you.  Who  asked  you  to  count 
them  or  to  consider  them?  In  the  world  of  wild  Nature, 
time  is  measured  by  seasons  only — ^the  bird  does  not  know 
how  old  it  is — ^the  rose-tree  does  not  count  its  birthdays! 
You,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  brave  man  and  patient  student, 
have  lived  the  usual  life  of  men  in  the  world — ^you  are 
wedded  to  a  woman  who  has  never  cared  to  understand  the 
deeper  side  of  your  nature,  and  who  is  now  far  older  than 
you,  though  in  actual  years  younger, — ^you  have  children 
who  look  upon  you  as  their  banker  merely  and  who,  while 
feigning  affection,  really  wait  for  your  death  with  eager- 
ness in  order  to  possess  your  fortune.  You  might  as  well 
have  never  had  those  children! — I  know  all  this  as  you 
yourself  know  it— I  also  know  that  through  the  word-im- 
pressions and  influence  of  so-called  '  friends  '  who  wish  to 
persuade  you  of  your  age,  the  disintegrating  process  has 
begun, — but  this  can  be  arrested.  You  yourself  can  arrest 
it! — ^the  dream  of  Faust  is  no  fallacy! — only  that  the  re- 
newal of  youth  is  not  the  work  of  magic  evil,  but  of  natural 
good.  If  you  would  be  young,  leave  the  world  as  you  have 
known  it  and  begin  it  anew, — leave  wife,  children,  friends, 
Ul  that  hang  like  fungi  upon  an  oak,  rotting  its  trunk  and 
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-  ^s  fine  intellectuality  of  featu::^^"  n-vlltt  d"! 
hairs  I    You  jest  with  me,  Aselzion  I  " 

th^f  j;rV''*'  ""'^P"*^  Aselzion-"  I  leave  jesting  to 
*e  fools  who  prate  of  life  without  comprehending  hsfim 
^.nnmgs.    I  do  not  jest  with  you-pu?  me  toThe  prcj,7 
Obey  my  rules  here  but  for  six  months  and  you  shall  oaL 
out  of  these  walls  with  every  force  in  your  bSJ  anS  S 
renewed  m  youth  and  vitality!    But  Your^ must  S 
ulT  Yotlir^''''*"^"''^"°"^'-'^'    YourseH^ 
mke  tLTl      T'  *'"'^°"'^  '^  ^""^  *°  <^°  ^ho  ^ould 
Zw  ^L      f      '"^  °"'  °^  "^*-    ^^  y-^"  hesitate.-.^  you 
draw  back,-,f  you  turn  with  one  foolish  regret  or  morbid 
thought  to  your  past  mistakes  in  life  whicrarrpa"t-^o 
her  your  w.fe.  a  wife  in  name  but  never  in  soul.-To  y^^ 
children,  bom  of  animal  instinct  but  not  of  spiritua^  de» 
love^o  those  your  '  friends '  who  count  up  you7vt« 
as  though  they  were  crimes.-you  check   h^workofT 
.nv'joration.  and  you  stultify  the  forces  of  rental.    VoJ 

Stf'foT;"'  *''k1'""  "^"^^  '^  volunta,^  and^. 
Hberate,-for  no  man  becomes  aged  and  effete  without  his 
own  mtent.on  and  inclination  to  that  end.--and  ^S  „o 
man  re  tarns  or  renews  his  youth  without  ;7r^naS;io° 
and  .nclmation.  Take  two  days  to  consider^^llnd  th^ S 
me  your  mind."  "—ana  men  leu 

somrtlw"  ^'  '^"'  *^^""^  *^"'****^  «  though  he  had 
somethmg  more  to  say-then  with  a  deep  obeiance  w«.t 

aitt  I  if  f"^  ^f '°"  ^^'^  *^"  h?^tr^d 

alter  the  brief  mterval  spoke  again—  ^«— ««u 

'If  all  of  you  here  present  ar«  content  with  your  rule 
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of  life  in  this  place,  and  with  the  studies  you  are  under- 
taking, and  none  of  you  wish  to  leave,  I  ask  for  the  usual 
Sign. 

All  the  brethren  rose,  and  raised  their  arms  above  their 
heads— dropping  them  slowly  again  after  a  second's  pause. 

"  Enough  i "  and  Aselzion  now  moved  towards  the  Cross 
and  Star,  fronting  it  fully.  As  he  did  so,  I  saw  to  my  as- 
tonishment and  something  of  terror  that  the  rays  proceeding 
from  the  centre  of  the  Symbol  flamed  out  to  an  extraor- 
dinary length,  surrounding  his  whole  figure  and  filling  the 
chapel  with  a  lurid  brilliancy  as  though  it  were  suddenly  on 
fire.  Straight  into  the  centre  of  the  glowing  flames  he 
steadily  advanced — then,,  at  a  certain  point,  turned  again  and 
faced  his  followers.  But  what  an  aspect  now  was  his  I  The 
light  about  him  seemed  to  be  part  of  his  very  body  a|id  gar- 
ments— ^he  was  transfigured  into  the  semblance  of  something 
god-like  and  angelic — and  I  was  overcome  with  fear  and 
awe  as  I  looked  upon  him.  Lifting  one  hand,  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross, — whereat  the  white-robed  brethren  de- 
scended from  their  places,  and  walking  one  by  one  in  line, 
came  up  to  him  where  he  stood.  He  spoke — and  his  voice 
rang  out  like  a  silver  clarion — 

"  O  Divine  Light! "  he  exclaimed—"  We  are  a  part  of 
Thee,  and  into  Thee  we  desire  to  become  absorbed !  From 
Thee  we  know  we  may  obtain  an  immortality  of  life  upon 
this  gracious  earth!  O  Nature,  beloved  Mother,  whose 
bosom  bums  with  hidden  fires  of  strength,  we  are  thy  chil- 
dren, born  of  thee  in  spirit  as  in  matter, — in  us  thou  hast 
distilled  thy  rains  and  dews,  thy  snows  and  frosts,  thy  sun- 
light and  thy  storm! — in  us  thou  hast  embodied  thy  prolific 
■beauty,  thy  productiveness,  thy  power  and  thy  advancement 
towards  good — ^and  more  than  all  thou  hast  endowed  us 
with  the  divine  passion  of  Love  which  kindles  the  fire 
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whereof  thou  art  created  and  whereby  we  are  sustoinedl 
Take  us.  O  Light  f  Keep  us.  O  Nature  l-and  Thou.  O  God. 
Supreme  Spint  of  Love,  whose  thought  is  Flame,  and  whose 
desire  is  Creation,  be  Thou  our  guide,  supporter  and  in- 
structor through  all  worlds  without  end  f    Amen ! " 

Once  more  the  glorious  music  of  the  organ  surged 
through  the  chapel  like  a  storm.-and  I.  trembling  in  every 
hmb.  knelt,  covering  my  veiled  face  closely  with  my  hands 
overcome  by  the  splendour  of  the  sound  and  the  strangeness 
of  the  scene.     Gradually,  very  gradually,  the  music  died 
away— a  deep  silence  followed— and  when  I  lifted  my  head 
the  chapel  was  empty!    Aselzion  and  his  disciples  had  van- 
ished, noiselessly,  as  though  they  had  never  been  present. 
Only  the  Cross  and  Star  still  remained  glittering  against 
Its  dark  purple  background-darting  out  long  tremulous 
rays,  some  of  which  were  pale  violet,  others  crimson,  others 
of  the  delicate  hues  of  the  pink  topaz. 

I  looked  round.-then  behind  me.-and  to  my  surprise 
saw  tlwt  the  door  of  my  little  recess  had  been  unlocked 
and  left  open.  Acting  on  an  impulse  too  strong  to  resist. 
I  stole  softly  out,  and  stepping  on  tiptoe,  scarcely  daring 

!u  .!!!  ''//°""''  ""y  "^^y  *^"'°"«'^  *  ^o^  archway  into 
the  body  of  the  chapel,  and  stood  there  all  alone,  my  heart 
beating  loudly  with  positive  terror.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
to  fear.  No  one  was  near  me  that  I  could  see,  but  I  felt 
as  if  there  were  thousands  of  eyes  watching  me  from  the 
roof,  from  behind  the  columns,  and  from  the  stained-glass 
windows  that  shed  their  light  on  the  marble  pavement.  And 
the  glowing  radiance  of  the  Cross  and  Star  in  all  that  still- 
ness was  almost  terrible  !-the  long  bright  rays  were  like 
tongues  of  fire  mutely  expressing  unutterable  things !  Fas- 
cinated. I  drew  nearer  and  nearer— then  paused  abruptly 
checked  by  a  kind  of  vibration  under  me,  as  though  the 
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ground  rocked— presently,  however,  I  gained  f reth  courage 
to  go  on,  and  by  degrees  was  drawn  into  a  perfect  vorto 
of  lig^t  which  rushed  upon  me  like  great  waves  on  all  sidet 
so  forcibly  that  I  had  hardly  any  knowledge  of  my  own 
movements.     Like  a  creature  in  a  dream  I  moved,— my 
very  hands  looked  transparent  and  spirit-like  as  I  stretched 
them  out  towards  that  marvellous  Symbol !— and  when  my 
eyes  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  folds  of  my  covering 
veil  I  saw  that  its  white  silkiness  shone  with  a  pale  ame- 
thystine hue.    On— on  I  went,— a  desperate  idea  possessing 
me  to  go  as  far  as  I  could  into  that  strange  starry  centre 
of  living  luminance— the  very  boldness  of  the  thought  ap- 
palled me  even  while  I  encouraged  it— but  step  by  step  I 
went  on  resolutely  till  I  suddenly  felt  myself  caught  as  it 
were  in  a  wheel  of  fire !    Round  and  round  me  it  whirled,— 
darting  points  of  radiance  as  sharp  as  spears  which  seemed 
to  enter  my  body  and  stab  it  through  and  through— I  strug- 
gled for  breath  and  tried  to  draw  back,— impossible  I    I 
was  tangled  up  in  a  net  of  endless  light-vibrations  which, 
though  they  gave  forth  no  heat,  yet  quivered  through  my 
whole  being  with  searching  intensity  as  though  bent  on 
probing  to  the  very  centre  of  my  soul!    I  could  not  utter 
a  sound,— I  stood  there  dumb,  immovable,  and  shrouded 
in  million-coloured  flame,  too  stunned  with  the  shock  to 
realise  my  own  identity.    Then  all  at  once  something  dark 
and  cool  floated  over  me  like  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud 
—I  looked  up  and  strove  to  utter  a  cry,— a  word  of  appeal! 
—and  then  fell  to  the  ground,  lost  in  complete  uncon- 
sciousness. 
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A  FIRST  LESSON 

I  DO  not  know  how  long  I  lay  there  lost  to  .jght  and 

T^'  ,x  "^^'".^  ?""  *°  ""y"*'^'  ^  ^*»  '"  *  q"i«t.  shadowy 
place,  hke  a  kind  of  little  hermitage,  with  a  wLow  opening 
out  upon  the  sea.    I  was  lying  on  a  couch,  with  the  veU 
I  had  worn  still  covering  me,  and  as  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
looked  about  me  I  saw  that  it  was  night,  and  that  the  moon 
was  tracmg  a  silver  network  of  beams  across  the  wavw. 
There  was  a  delicious  fragrance  on  the  air-it  came  from 
a.  group  of  rose,  set  in  a  tall  c^rstal  vase  close  to  where 
1  lay.    Then,  as  I  gradually  regained  full  knowledge  of  my 
own  existence,  I  perceived  a  table  in  the  room  with  a  lamp 
burning  upon  it  and  at  the  table  sat  no  less  a  personage 
than  Aselzion  himself,  reading.    I  was  so  amazed  at  the 
sight  of  him  that  for  the  moment  I  Uy  inert,  afraid  to 
move^for  I  was  almost  sure  I  had  incurred  his  displeasure 
--till  suddenly  with  the  feeling  of  a  child  seeking  pardon 
tor  an  offence,  I  sprang  up  and  ran  to  him,  throwing  myself 
on  my  knees  at  his  feet. 
"Aselzion.  forgive  me!"  I  mv    -.ured-"  I  have  done 

wrong— I  had  no  right  to  go  so  far " 

He  turned  his  eyes  upon  me.  smiling,  and  took  me  gently 
I'.v  the  hands.  *      ^• 

"  Who  denies  your  right  to  go  far  if  you  have  the  strength 
and  courage? "-he  said-"  Dear  child.  I  have  nothing  to 
forgive!  You  are  the  maker  of  your  own  destiny!  But 
you  have  been  bold!-though  you  are  a  mere  woman  you 
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have  dared  to  do  what  few  men  attempt.  This  is  the 
power  of  love  within  you — that  perfect  love  which  casteth 
out  fear !  You  risked  a  danger  which  has  not  harmed  you 
— ^you  have  come  out  of  it  unscathed, — so  may  it  be  with 
every  ordeal  through  which  you  may  yet  be  tried  as  by 
fire!" 

He  raised  me  from  where  I  knelt, — but  I  still  held  his 
hands. 

"  I  could  not  help  it !  "  I  said — "  Your  command  for  me 
was  '  silence  and  solitude  ' — and  in  that  silence  and  solitude 
I  remained  while  I  watched  you  all, — and  I  heard  every- 
thing that  was  said — ^this  was  your  wish  and  order.  And 
when  you  all  went  away,  the  silence  and  solitude  would  have 
been  the  same  but  for  that  Cross  and  Star!  They  seemed 
to  speak ! — to  call  me — ^to  draw  me  to  them — and  I  went — 
hardly  knowing  why,  yet  feeling  that  I  must  got— and 
then " 

Aselzion  pressed  my  hands  gently. 

"  Then  the  Light  claimed  its  own," — he  said — "  and  cour- 
age had  its  reward !  The  door  of  your  recess  in  the  chapel 
was  opened  by  my  instructions, — I  wished  to  see  what  you 
would  do.  You  have  no  conception  as  yet  of  what  you 
have  done! — but  that  does  not  matter.  You  have  passed 
one  test  successfully — for  had  you  remained  passive  in  your 
place  till  someone  came  to  remove  you,  I  should  have  known 
you  for  a  creature  of  weak  will  and  transitory  impulses. 
But  you  are  stronger  than  I  thought— ^so  to-night  I  have 
come  to  give  you  your  first  lesson." 

"  My  first  lesson ! "  I  repeated  the  words  after  him  won- 
deringly  as  he  let  go  my  hands  and  put  me  gently  into  a 
chair  which  I  had  not  perceived  but  which  stood  in  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  lamp  ahnost  immediately  opposite  to 
him. 
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-  The  first  lesson  m  what  you  have  come  here  to  learn  -1 
the  perpetuation  of  your  life  on  earth  for  just  so  long'as 
you  des.re  .t-the  secret  which  gives  to  Rafel  Santoris  hi 
youth  and  strength  and  power,  as  well  as  his  governance 
over  certam  elemental  forces.  But  first  take  this  "^nd 
he  poured  out  from  a  quaintly  shaped  flask  a  full  glass  of 
deet  ad-coloured  wine-"  This  is  no  magic  potion-it  is 
sunply  a  form  of  nourishment  which  will  be  safer  for  you 
than  sohd  food.-and  I  know  you  have  eaten  notling 
all^day  smce  your  hght  breakfast.     Drink  it  all-every 

Jjbeyed-it  seemed  tasteless  and  strengthless.  like  pure 

"  Now  "_he  continued-"  I  will  put  before  you  a  very 
simple  Illustration  of  the  truth  which  underlies  all  Nature 
If  you  were  taken  into  a  vast  plain,  and  there  saw  two 

tion.  the  other  moved  only  by  a  desire  for  good,  you  would 
naturally  wish  the  latter  force  to  win.  would  yoL  not>  " 
I  answered  "  Yes  "  at  once,  without  hesitation. 

actuft^irf!!^"~I'\'''"'  °"-"that  both  armies  were 
actuated  by  good,  and  that  the  object  of  the  destroying  force 

TorH"  '/'k    M  '  ^°""  "'^"^  "^^  ^^^*^  ^"^'  mischLous. 
.n  order  to  bu.ld  .t  up  again  in  stronger  and  nobler  forms. 

wh  le  the  aim  of  the  other  was  to  strictly  preserve  and 
mamtom  the  advantages  it  possessed,  which  side  would 
tnen  have  your  sympathy?  " 
I  tried  to  think,  but  could  not  instantly  determine. 
Here  is  your  point  of  hesitation."-he  said-"  and  here 
the  usual  limit  c'  human  comprehension.    Both  forces  are 

f^'7^1  •?  *  'f  ""'  "*"  °"'y  ''^'  ^'*h  °"«-    We  name 
that  one  Life.-the  other  Death.     We  think  Life  alone 
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Stands  for  what  is  living,  and  that  Death  is  a  kind  of  cessa- 
tion of  Life  instead  oi  being  one  of  Life's  most  active 
forms.     The  Universe  is  entirely  coniiiosed  of  these  two 
fighting  forces — we  call  them  good  and  evil — but  there  is 
no  evil — ^there  is  only  a  destruction  of  what  might  be  harm- 
ful if  allowed  to  exist.    To  put  it  clearly,  the  million  mil- 
lions of  atoms  and  electrons  which  compose  the  everlasting 
elements  of  Spirit  and  Matter  are  dual — that  is  to  say,  of 
two  kinds — ^those  which  preserve  their  state  of  equilibrium, 
and  those  whose  work  is  to  disintegrate,  in  order  to  build 
up  again.    As  with  the  Universe,  so  with  the  composition 
of  a  human  being.    In  you,  as  in  myself,  there  exist  these 
two  forces — and  our  souls  are,  so  to  speak,  placed  on  guard 
between  them.    The  one  set  of  atoms  is  prepared  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  of  health  and  life,  but  if  through  the 
neglect  and  unwatchfulness  of  the  sentinel  Soul  any  of  them 
are  allowed  to  become  disused  and  effete,  the  other  set, 
whose  business  it  is  to  disintegrate  whatever  is  faulty  and 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  it  in  better  form,  begins 
to  work — and  this  disintegrating  process  is  our  conception 
of  decay  and  death.    Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  process 
cannot  even  begin  without  our  consent  and  collusion.    Life 
can  be  retained  in  our  possession  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
this  earth, — but  it  can  only  be  done  through  our  own  actions 
—our  own  wish  and  will." 

I  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"  One  may  wish  and  will  many  things," — I  said — "  But 
the  result  is  not  always  successful." 

"  Is  that  your  experience  ?  "  he  asked,  bending  his  keen 
eyes  full  upon  me — "  You  know,  if  you  are  true  to  yourself, 
that  no  power  can  resist  the  insistence  of  a  strong  Will 
brought  steadily  to  bear  on  any  intention.  If  the  effort 
fails,  it  is  only  because  the  Will  has  hesitated.    What  have 
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LTh^thro°^T'  °^-^""'  ^''  ""*^^y°"  ^"^  y««r  lover 
both--through  hesitation  at  a  supreme  moment!  " 

I  looked  at  him  appealingly. 

«ri^  "^  n"*"^.  "''**''*''  '°"^^  ^«  altogether  help  it?"  I 
asked—  Does  it  not  seem  that  we  tried  for  the  best  >  " 

He  smiled  slightly. 

"No,  it  does  not  seem  so  to  me."-he  replied-" The 
mainspring  of  your  various  previous  existences.-the  law 
of  attraction  drawing  you  together  was.  and  is.  Love.  This 
you  fought  against  as  though  it  were  a  crime,  and  in  many 

rXTant'''  T  '^"^"^  conventionalities  of  man 
rather  than  the  unchanging  ordinance  of  God.  And  now— 
divided  as  you  have  been-Iost  as  you  have  been  in  endless 
whir  pools  of  infinitude,  you  are  brought  together  a^^^ 
and  though  yourlover  has  ceased  to  question,  you  have 
not  ceased  to  doubt! " 

«on'  "°Tr  "^u"^'' '.'  ^  '^''"'"^'^'  ^"^^^"'y'  ^"d  with  pas- 
a^";^"  "^''^  ^"  ""^  "^"^'-^  ^"^  "*^*''  lo«  him 

Aselzion  looked  at  me  questioningly. 

ht'^r  ^°  ^°"  ^"""^  ^""^  ^^""^  "°^  ^°'*  *"*"  already?" 

At  this  a  sudden  wave  of  despair  swept  over  me-a  chill 

sense  of  emptiness  and  desolation.     Could  it  be  possible 

from  niy  beloved  ?-for  so  I  now  called  him  in  my  heart- 

^^.JZ  T"  ^°°"'^'  ^'''™^*^"'  ^'^^^^l^*  ^'''^^S^^  him 
once  more  from  my  soul?    The  rising  tears  choked  me-I 

rose  from  my  seat,  hardly  knowing  what  I  did.  and  went 
to  the  window  for  air-Aselzion  followed  me  and  laid  his 
tiand  gently  on  my  shoulder. 

"It  IS  not  so  difficult  to  win  love  as  to  keep  it! "—he 
said-   Misunderstanding,  and  want  of  quick  sympathy. 
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end  in  heart-break  and  separation.    And  this  is  far  worse 
than  what  mortals  caU  death." 

The  burning  tears  fell  slowly  from  my  eyes — every  word 
seemed  to  pierce  my  heart— -I  looked  yearningly  out  on  the 
sea,  rippling  under  the  moon.  I  thought  of  the  day,  barely 
a  week  ago,  when  Rafel  stood  beside  me,  his  hand  clasping 
mine, — such  a  little  division  of  time  seemed  to  have  elapsed 
since  we  were  together,  and  yet  how  long!  At  last  I 
spoke — 

"  I  would  rather  die,  if  death  were  possible,  than  lose 
his  love  "—I  said—"  And  where  there  is  no  love,  surely 
there  must  be  death?  " 
Aselzion  sighed. 

"  Poor  child !  Now  you  understand  why  the  lonely  Soul 
huris  itself  wildly  from  one  phase  of  existence  to  another 
till  it  finds  its  true  mate!  "—he  answered—"  You  say  truly 
that  where  there  is  no  love  there  is  no  real  life.  It  is  merely 
a  semi-conscious  existence.  But  you  have  no  cause  to 
grieve— not  now,— not  if  you  are  firm  and  faithful.  Rafel 
Sariioris  is  safe  and  well— and  his  soul  is  so  much  with  you 
—you  are  so  constantly  in  his  thoughts,  that  it  is  as  if  he 
were  himself  here — see! " 

And  he  placed  his  two  hands  for  a  moment  over  my  eyes 
and  then  removed  them.  I  uttered  a  cry  of  ecstasy — for 
there  before  me  on  the  moonlit  water  I  saw  the  '  Dream  '  !— 
her  sails  glittering  with  light,  and  her  aerial  shape  clearly 
defined  against  the  sky!  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  fly  across 
the  strip  of  water  which  alone  seemed  to  divide  us  1— and 
once  more  to  stand  on  the  deck  beside  him  whom  I  now 
loved  more  than  my  very  hopes  of  heaven!  But  I  knew 
it  was  only  a  vision  conjured  up  before  me  by  the  magic 
of  Aselzion,— a  magic  used  gently  for  my  sake,  to  help 
and  comfort  me  in  a  moment  of  sadness  and  heart's  longing. 
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And  I  watched,  knowing  that  the  picture  must  fade -as 
doud     '  ''''-^^"■^'^■■"^  '^^^  -  -inbow  in  a  swiHf 

J2a  ''  '""^^  ^  '  ^''""^  '•  "^  ^^'d'  ^'"•■"ng  faintly  as  I 
turned  again  to  Aselzion— "  I  pray  that  Inl  i,    u 

never  be  so  fleeting!  "  ^  *  '*'^'^  "^^ 

"  If  love  is  fleeting,  it  is  not  love!  "-he  answered-"  An 
ephemeral  passion  called  by  that  name  is  the  ord  nary  sort 
of  attraction  existing  between  ordinary  men  and  women  -^ 
men.  ^ho  see  no  farther  than  the  gratification  of  HSre 
and  women,  who  see  no  higher  than  the  yielding  to    hat' 

mlingffThe?^  ^°"  '"  '''  ''''^''  ^^  --"   ^^  ^ 

arH  ry  neir  ti^'  "'  ""^'^  '^'^^  *^-  women.-women 
are  very  near  the  divine  m  love  when  it  U  fircf  o     1 

.n  U,^    if  afterwards  .hey  sink  ^'aW     til  '^t^' 

erally  the  men  „ho  have  dragged  then,  do™      ulf'  ^ 

man  .s  ben.  on  che  highe,.,  he  is  ,p.  .o  se..leTn  thelZ 

-whereas  a  woman  generally  soars  .o  Ae  highe^  id  2  at 

firs,  m  the  blind  ins.inc.  of  a  Soul  seetaW  ifrrJz!i, 

wfy:.t':!,'^"  ""•"  *'  -^'a^o'niy-;^^^;: 

be  ore  I  leave  you  .o-night    I  can  .each  you  .he  v^w' 

'^l^ZlTl"',  """  ^'  ^-«'<rra.ing  elemen.nb« 
"le  leammg  of  tile  lesson  rests  with  yourself  " 

He  sa.  down,  and  I  resumed  mv  nlar»  .v  .1,.  .1.  ■ 

The;:  ^ri-aTr.?  "'"  ''^-^^^'^^^'^^. 
inere  were  a  few  things  on  the  table  which  I  haH  n«* 

co«r;irnor  "He"'  '"--fv  ^'^^ 

*owed  me  a  c^^ glo^VhT^U^^.  ToTfu.ro^ 
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"  Look  well  at  this  " — ^he  said — "  for  here  you  have  i 
very  simple  manifestation  of  a  great  truth.  These  dots  an< 
lines  which  you  observe  perpetually  in  motion  are  an  epit 
ome  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  composition  of  every  humai 
being.  Some  of  them,  as  you  see,  go  in  different  directions 
yet  meet  and  mingle  with  each  other  at  various  points  o 
convergence — ^then  again  become  separated.  They  are  th 
building-up  and  the  disintegrating  forces  of  the  whol 
cosmos — and — ^mark  this  well! — they  are  all,  when  unim 
prisoned,  directed  by  a  governing  will-power.  You,  in  you 
present  state  of  existence,  are  simply  an  organised  Fonr 
composed  of  these  atoms,  and  your  will-power,  which  i 
part  of  the  Divine  creative  influence,  is  set  within  you  t 
govern  them.  If  you  govern  them  properly,  the  building-u 
and  revivifying  atoms  within  you  obey  your  command,  an 
with  increasing  strength  gradually  control  and  subdue  thei 
disintegrating  opponents, — opponents  which  after  all  ar 
only  their  servants,  ready  to  disencumber  them  from  a' 
that  is  worthless  and  useless  at  the  first  sign  of  disablement 
There  is  nothing  more  simple  than  this  law,  which  has  onl 
to  be  followed  in  order  to  preserve  both  life  and  youth.  1 
is  all  contained  in  an  effort  of  the  will,  to  which  every 
thing  in  Nature  responds,  just  as  a  well-steered  ship  obey 
the  compass.  Remember  this  well! — I  say,  everything  i 
Nature!  This  crystal  globe  holds  momentarily  imprisone 
atoms  which  cannot  just  now  be  directed  because  they  ar 
shut  in,  away  from  all  Will  to  govern  them — ^but  if  I  lef 
them  as  they  are  for  a  few  more  hours  their  force  woul 
shatter  the  crystal,  and  they  would  escape  to  resume  thei 
appointed  way.  They  are  only  shown  to  you  as  an  objec 
lesson,  to  prove  that  such  things  are — ^they  are  facts,  no 
dreams.  You,  like  this  crystal  globe,  are  full  of  imprisonei 
atoms — atoms  of  Spirit  and  Matter  which  work  togethe 
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you  willed  nnt  ti  ,    •        /  .  *"^*  y°"  <=*"  do  it.      If 

you  wiued  not  to  raise  it,  it  could  not  raise  itself  of  h^.u 
This  tremendous  force.-this  divine  ^ifrnV    mi  ^ 

msMmm 

.he  infecHous  follies  ^hl^h  posLs^^alt™;™:^; 
.hlr  5*  ''''""'  "'  fa.hlon-,he  moods  of  socety-aH 
woltdeS  •<> -»-<i  "Hl-power,  which  i,  coSra,  " 
«ouia  indeed    replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it '    R„f 

to  teach  and  tram  a  few  mdividuals  only.    And  when  you 

of  w^I     I„r     "  ""T'  '°  "»*'  *'  "-essary  effort 
of  w,II  I  answer  y.,,_of  course  it  is  possible.    The  secret 
of  .t  all  ,s  to  resolve  upon  a  firm  attitude  and  marntata  ?, 
K  you  «,cou«ge  thoughts  of  fear,  hesiution    dTs^' 
•rouble,  decay,  mc„™p.,.„ey,  failure  and  feeblene  s,  y^^i 
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once  give  an  impetus  to  the  disintegrating  forces  within 
you  to  begin  their  work — and  you  gradually  become  ill, 
timorous,  and  diseased  in  mind  and  body.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, your  thoughts  are  centred  on  health,  vitality,  youth, 
joy,  love  and  creativeness,  you  encourage  all  the  revivifying 
elements  of  your  system  to  build  up  new  nerve  tissue  and 
fresh  brain  cells,  as  well  as  to  make  new  blood.  No  scientist 
has  ever  really  discovered  any  logical  cause  why  human 
beings  should  die — ^they  are  apparently  intended  to  live  for 
an  indefinite  period.  It  is  they  themselves  who  kill  them- 
selves,— even  so-called  '  accidents '  are  usually  the  result  of 
their  own  carelessness,  (recklessness  or  inattention  to  warn- 
ing circumstance.  I  am  trying  to  put  all  this  as  simply  as 
I  can  to  you, — there  are  hundreds  of  books  which  you 
might  study,  in  which  the  very  manner  of  expression  is 
so  abstruse  and  involved  that  even  the  most  cultured  intelli- 
gence can  scarcely  grasp  it, — but  what  I  have  told  you  is 
perfectly  easy  of  comprehension, — ^the  only  difficulty  lies 
in  its  practical  application.  To-night,  therefore,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  you  are  here,  you  will  enter  upon 
certain  tests  and  trials  of  your  will-force — and  the  result 
of  these  will  prove  whether  you  are  strong  enough  to  be 
successful  in  your  quest  of  life  and  youth  and  love.  If 
you  are  capable  of  maintaining  the  true  attitude, — if  you 
can  find  and  keep  the  real  centre-poise  of  the  Divine  Image 
within  you,  all  will  be  well.  And  remember,  that  if  you 
once  learn  how  to  govern  and  control  the  atomic  forces 
within  yourself,  you  will  equally  govern  and  control  all 
atomic  forces  which  come  within  your  atmosphere.  This 
gives  you  what  would  be  called  by  the  ignorant  '  miracu- 
lous '  power,  though  it  is  no  miracle.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  attitude  of  Spirit  controlling  Matter.  You  will 
find  yourself  not  only  able  to  govern  your  own  forces  but 
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also  to  draw  upon  Nature  for  fresh  supplies-the  air 
the  sunshme.  the  trees,  the  flowers,  will  give  you  all  they 

to'vou°  ^Tr  'r*"'r""'  "°**''"^  ^'^*»  "^  ^«f«ed 
fin/^"  u  '/""^  ^*  ''^*"  ••«^«^*-seek.  and  ye  shall 
find--knock  and  ,t  shall  be  opened  unto  you.'  Naturally 
he  law  .s.  that  what  you  receive  you  mJt  give  out  ^^l 
m  an  ungrudging  outflow  of  love  and  generosity  and 
beneficence  and  sympathy,  not  only  towards  mankind  but 

t  shTfi'"'^     ''  '"'^'°'  ''  ^°"  ""^  *«'d-'  Give,  and 
•t  shall  be  g,ven  unto  you;  good  measure,  pressed  down 

and  shaken  together  and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into 

^  rh,  'T„f°''  ^'*^  '^'  ^-"^  «"««"«  that  ye  me^^ 
w.thal.  ,t  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.'  These  sayTng! 
of  our  greatest  Master  are  heard  so  often  that  they  "fe 

Tt  Th  I  u'"^  P'°P'*  '''"°^*  *"**=  ^"^  commonplace, 
-but  they  hold  a  truth  from  which  we  cannot  escai« 
Even  such  a  little  matter  as  a  kind  word  is  paid  STo 
the  one  who  uttered  it  with  a  double  interest  of  kindness 

Those  who  take  without  giving  are  generally  unsuccessful 
n  the.r  hves  and  aims-while  those  who  give  without 

orir'T  Z""  '"'"-^^-'y  --ed  by  boTh  fame  and 
fortune.-th,s  bemg  merely  the  enactment  of  the  spiritual 

"I  do  not  want  fame  or  fortune."-!  said-" Love  is 
enough  for  me!"  i-ove  is 

Aselzion  smiled. 
"Enough  for  you  indeed!    My  child,  it  is  enough  for 

m  nd  of  r.,  T  ^°'''  ^°"  ^'"^  '""'"''^  •"*«  the  secret 
m  nd  of  God!    Love  inspires  aU  nobleness,  all  endurance 
all  courage.-and  I  think  you  have  some  of  its  attributes' 
for  you  have  been  bold  in  your  first  independent  essay- 
and  It  .s  this  very  boldness  that  has  brought  me  here  to 
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speak  to  you  to-night.  You  have,  of  your  own  accord, 
and  without  preparation,  passed  what  we  students  and 
mystics  call  '  the  first  circle  of  fire,'  and  you  are  therefore 
ready  for  the  rest  of  your  trial.  So  I  will  now  take  you 
back  to  your  own  room  and  leave  you  there,  for  you  must 
face  your  oideal  alone." 

My  heart  sank  a  little,  but  I  said  nothing,  and  watched 
him  as  he  took  up  the  crystal  globe,  full  of  the  darting 
lines  and  points  of  light  gleaming  like  imprisoned  fire, 
and  held  it  for  a  moment  between  his  two  hands.  Then 
he  set  it  down  again,  and  covered  it  as  it  had- been  covered 
before.  The  next  moment  he  had  extinguished  the  lamp, 
and  we  stood  together  in  the  pale  brilliancy  of  the  moon- 
light which  now  spread  itaiflf  in  a  broad  path  of  silver  across 
the  sea.  The  tide  was  coming  in,  and  I  heard  the  solemn 
sound  of  rising  waves  breaking  rhythmically  upon  the 
shore.  In  silence  Aselzion  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led 
me  through  a  low  doorway  out  of  the  little  hermitage  into 
the  open  air,  where  we  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sea. 
The  moonbeams  bathed  us  in  a  shower  of  pearly  radiance, 
and  I  turned  instinctively  to  look  at  my  companion.  His 
face  appeared  transfigured  into  something  of  supernatural 
beauty,  and  for  one  second  the  remembrance  of  how  he  had 
said  in  the  chapel  that  he  carried  the  burden  of  seventy 
years  upon  him  flashed  across  me  with  a  shock  of  surprise. 
Seventy  years  I  He  appeared  to  be  in  the  very  prime  and 
splendour  of  life,  and  the  mere  idea  of  age  as  connected 
with  him  was  absurd  and  incongruous.  And  while  I  gazed 
upon  him,  wondering  and  fascinated,  he  lifted  one  hand  as 
though  in  solemn  invocation  to  the  stars  that  gleamed  in 
their  countless  millions  overhead,  and  his  voice,  deep  and 
musical,  rang  out  softly  yet  clearly  on  the  silence : — 

"  O  Supreme  Guide  of  all  the  worlds  created,  accept  this 
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Soul  which  seeks  to  be  consecrated  unto  Theef    Helo  h*.r 
to  attain  to  all  that  shall  be  for  her  wisdomand  be^etent 
and  mavre  her  one  with  that  Nature  whereof  she  isT™ 
Thou.  s.  ent  and  peaceful  Night,  invest  her  with  thy  deeo 
ranqud,ity,^thou  bright  Moon,  penetrate  h"  sp  rU  thh 

and  depth.  O  Seal-and  may  she  draw  from  the  treasures 

tl  her'"  ''''^''  'L'  '*^"*^'  *"  "'*•  *"  sweetness  - 
that  her  existence  may  be  a  joy  to  the  world,  and  her  love 
a  benediction !    Amen  I  " 

My  whole  being  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  keen  rapture  as 
he  thus  prayed  for  me.-I  could  have  knelt  to  him  in  reve^ 
ence  but  that  I  instinctively  knew  he  would  not  ^sh  Ih  s 
act  of  homage.  I  felt  that  it  was  best  to  keep  silence,  ^d 
I  obeyed  his  guiding  touch  as.  still  holding  my  hand   he 

r^.^  w       J!       ^'^''^''^  ^'  P*"'*^'  *"d  taking  a  key 
from  his  girdle,  unlocked  a  small  door. 

"There  is  your  room,  my  child,"-he  said,  with  a  grave 
kindliness  which  moved  me  strangely-"  Farewell  1  ^l 
future  is  with  yourself  alone."  ''a''«welll     The 

I  clung  to  his  hand  for  an  instant 

in  'my' voice""'  '"  '"  '"''"  '  "  '  ''''"'  "'^'^  ^  ""'*  *^«"- 

s„l?r^^°"  Y'"  '"''  *"'  ^^'"  '^  y°«  P^ss  your  ordeal 
successfully  "-he  answered-"  Not  if  you  fail." 

What  will  happen  if  I  fail? " 
swer^^'"v'"'  '^  r"'  ''r^^'y  circumstance."-he  an- 
return  to  your  home  and  your  usual  avocations.-you  will 

of  thn.T  T'"  "'^''  ^'^^'  °"  ^  ^"«»»«y  higher  grade 
of  thought  and  action-and  in  time  you  will  come  to  bok 
upon  your  visit  to  the  House  of  Aselzion  as  the  merest 
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wilful  escapade  of  folly!    The  world  and  its  conventions 
will  hold  you —  -" 

"  Never! "  J    xdaimed.  passionately—"  Aseliion,  I  will 
not  fail!" 

He  looked  earnestly  in  my  face— <hen  laid  his  hands  on 
my  head  in  a  mute  blessing,  and  signed  to  me  to  pass  into 
my  turret  room.    I  obeyed.    He  closed  the  door  upon  me 
instontly— I  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock— and  then- 
just  the  faint  echo  of  his  retreating  footsteps  down  the 
winding  stair.     My  room  was  illumined  by  a  very  faint 
light,  the  source  of  which  I  knew  not.    Everything  was  as 
I  had  left  it  before  I  had  been  summoned  to  the  mysterious 
Giapel  of  the  r  oss  and  Star,— and  I  looked  about  me, 
tranquillised  by  the  peace  and  simplicity  of  my  surround- 
ings.   I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  sleep,  and  I  resolved  to 
write  down  from  memory  all  that  Aselzion  had  told  me 
while  it  was  fresh  in  my  mind.    The  white  veil  I  had  been 
given  still  clung  about  me, — I  now  took  it  off  and  carefully 
folded  it  ready  for  further  use  if  needed.    Sitting  down  at 
the  little  table,  I  took  out  pen,  ink  and  paper, — but  some- 
how I  could  not  fix  my  attention  on  what  I  intended  to  do. 
The  silence  around  me  was  more  intense  than  ever,  and 
though  my  window  was  open  I  could  not  even  hear  the 
murmur  of  the  sea.     I  listened — ^hardly  drawing  breath — 
there  was  not  a  sound.    The  extraordinary  silence  deepened 
— ^and  with  it  came  a  sense  of  cold ;  I  seemed  to  be  removed 
into  a  place  apart,  where  no  human  touch,  no  human  voice 
could  reach  me, — and  I  felt  as  I  had  never  felt  in  all  my 
life  before,  that  I  was  indeed  utterly  alone. 
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The  stillness  deepened.  ,i  seemed  to  myself  that  I  co»IH 
her  ,h.  quickened  beating  of  every  ptUse"^  my  J  """a 
cur,oas  vague  terror  began  to  posses,  m.,-1  foughV,«in« 

the  pap^  I  had  set  oat  before  me,  I  prepared  to  writ. 
After  a  f.w  minutes  I  manag«i  to  gain  „™  conlCr 
my  nerves,  and  started  to  put  down  dear    and  in  s„u^« 

ttle  danger  of  my  ever  forgetting  them.    And  then-a 
adden  se|.sat.on  came  over  me  which  forced  m.  toV^ 

firs^thrhT'  '  "if  ""  '^•''  "O  ««  "««•«  at 
first-then,  by  degrees,  I  became  aware  that  a  Shadow  Lie 

and  .mp^etrable,  stood  between  m.  and  the  opTwTndtw 

At  first  rt  s«»ned  simply  a  formless  mass  of  black  vaTur  1 

te  very  gradually  it  assumed  ,h.  outline  of  a  ShaTwhich 

heart  thumpmg  hammer-strokes  of  fear,  looked  at  this 
range  Darkness  gathered  as  it  were  i,^  one  pla^  „d 

n  the  hght  m  my  room  was  suddenly  extinguished.  A  5 
..se  mvolunumy  to  my  lip^j  ph,,;^,  ,^,^,  ^^ 
10  gam  the  mastery  over  me.  For  with  the  increasL 
elocm  the  mysterious  Shadow  grew  more  and  more  dS 
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— A  blackness  standing  out  as  it  were  against  another  blacl 
ness, — the  pale  glint  of  the  moonbeams  only  illuminir 
it  faintly  as  a  cloud  may  be  edged  with  a  suggestion  ( 
light.  It  was  not  motionless, — it  stirred  now  and  then  s 
though  about  to  lift  itself  to  some  supernatural  stature  ar 
bend  above  me  or  swoop  down  upon  me  like  an  embodie 
storm, — and  as  I  still  gazed  upon  it  fearingly,  every  ner^ 
strained  to  an  almost  unsupportable  tension,  I  could  hav 
sworn  that  two  eyes,  large  and  luminous,  were  fixed  wit 
a  searching,  pitiless  intensity  on  mine.  It  is  impossible  1 
describe  what  I  felt, — ^a  sense  of  sick,  swooning  horror  ovei 
came  me, — ^my  head  swam  giddily,  and  I  could  not  no^ 
utter  a  sound. 

Trembling  violently,  I  rose  to  my  feet  in  a  kind  of  m( 
chanical  impulse,  determined  to  turn  away  from  the  dreac 
ful  contemplation  of  this  formless  Phantom,  when  suddenly 
as  if  by  a  lightning  flash  of  conviction,  the  thought  cam 
to  me  that  it  was  not  by  coward  avoidance  that  I  coul 
expect  to  overcome  either  my  own  fears  or  the  nameles 
danger  which  apparently  threatened  me.  I  closed  my  eye 
and  retreated,  as  it  were,  within  myself  to  find  that  centre 
poise  of  my  own  spirit  which  I  knew  must  remain  an  in 
vincible  f6rce  despite  all  attack,  being  in  itself  immortal,- 
and  I  mentally  barricaded  my  soul  with  thoughts  of  arme< 
resistance.  Then,  opening  my  eyes  again,  I  saw  that  thi 
Shadow  loomed  blacker  and  vaster — while  the  luminano 
around  it  was  more  defined,  and  was  not  the  radiance  ol 
the  moon,  but  some  other  light  that  was  ghostly  and  terri 
fying.  But  I  had  now  regained  a  little  courage, — ^and  slighl 
as  it  was  I  held  to  it  as  my  last  hope,  and  gradually  steadied 
myself  upon  it  like  a  drowning  creature  clinging  to  a  plank 
for  rescue.  Presently  I  found  myself  able  to  ask  questions 
of  my  inner  consciousness.     What,  after  all,  could  this 
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Stir       "Ih  I'"  ^"^  •""'•     Surely  in  ,ha.  ™se 

change  was  eflFected  ?  "vv  mc 

of  "fr°  Wh"""f  .t'"~'  '''"  '°  "■^^'"-"  '"  *e  sens, 
of  f«r?  Who  ,s  rt  that  so  mistrusts  the  Divine  order  of 
.he  Unverse  as  .0  doubt  the  ultimate  intention  of  gS 
ness  m  thmgs  which  appear  evil  ?  Is  i.  „ot  I  alone  wlHm 
rt,e,ns„gator  of  my  o™,  dread  i.--and  can  this  dark  dumb 
S^r.  do  more  to  me  than  is  ordained  for  my  bteingto 

cea^^d"  TZ  '*°"«'"^ '.f™  lx"<l-niy  nervous  trembling 

0  determme,  that  th,s  mysterious  Shadow,  darker  still  as 
"  grew  was  something  of  a  friend  in  disguise.  I  lift^ 
my  head  half  defiantly,  half  hopefully  i„  ,he  gloom,  and  ^ 
stange  fact  that  the  only  light  I  saw  came  from  the  wetdl 
g  «mmg  edge  of  radiance  round  the  Phantom  itself  iUZ 
fnghten  me  from  the  attitude  I  had  resolved  upon     The 

-^d  he  stronger  grew  my  courage.  I  gently  moved  aside 
the  table  on  wh.ch  I  had  been  writing,  and  stood  up.    Once 

hongL^sLo'  '""  ■"""  ""  """  "'  "•^^"  """ 
hr«t,*l^^^Tr^f'  •"  "«  '«>'<«'  -f^Aer  and  more 
hreaten,^  than  before,  I  began  to  move  steadily  towards 

voice  '"°"  '°  '"'"'  '°  "■  '""  "  ^  'o-nd  my 

f^rood  therefore  you  cannot  be  here  with  any  evil  pur- 
Posel    If  I  am  afra,d  of  you,  my  fear  is  my  own  weakness. 
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I  will  not  look  at  you  as  a  thing  that  can  or  would  do  n^ 
harm,  and  therefore  I  am  coming  to  you  to  find  out  you 
meaning!  You  shall  prove  to  me  what  you  are  made  oi 
to  the  very  depth  and  heart  of  your  darkness! — you  sha! 
unveil  to  me  all  that  you  hide  behind  your  terrifying  aspec 
— ^because  I  know  that  whatever  your  intention  towards  m 
may  be,  you  cannot  hurt  my  Soul ! " 

As  I  spoke  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer — and  the  luminot 
edge  round  the  Phantom  grew  lighter  and  lighter,  till- 
suddenly  a  flash  of  brilliant  colour  like  a  rainbow  glittere 
full  on  my  eyes  so  sharply  that  I  fell  back,  half  blinde 
by  its  splendour.  Then— as  I  looked — I  dropped  to  m 
knees  in  speechless  awe — for  the  Shadow  had  changed  1 
a  dazzling  Shape  of  winged  radiance, — a  figure  and  fa( 
so  glorious  that  I  could  only  gaze  and  gaze,  with  all  n 
soul  entranced  in  wonder !  I  heard  delicious  music  arour 
me,  but  I  could  not  listen — ^all  my  soul  was  in  my  eyes.  Tl 
Vision  grew  in  stature  and  in  splendour,  and  I  stretch( 
out  my  hands  to  it  in  prayerful  appeal,  conscious  that 
was  in  the  shining  Presence  of  some  inhabitant  of  high 
and  more  heavenly  spheres  than  ours.  The  beautiful  hea 
crowned  with  a  diadem  of  flowers  like  white  stars,  be 
towards  me — ^the  luminous  eyes  smiled  into  mine,  and 
voice  sweeter  than  all  sweet  singing  spoke  to  me  in  accen 
of  thrilling  tenderness. 

"  Thou  hast  done  wefl ! "  it  said—"  Even  so  always  a 
proach  Darkness  without  fear!  Then  shalt  thou  find  t 
Light!  Meet  Sorrow  with  a  trusting  heart— so  shalt  th( 
discover  an  angel  in  disguise !  God  thinks  no  evil  of  thee 
desires  no  wrong  towards  thee — has  no  punishment  in  sto 
for  thee — give  Thyself  into  His  Hand,  and  be  at  peace! " 
Slowly.— like  the  colours  of  the  sunset  melting  away  ir 
the  grey  of  twilight,  the  Vision  faded, — and  when  I  recc 
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ered  from  the  dazzled  bewilderment  into  which  I  had  been 
thrown,  I  found  myself  again  in  complete  solitude  and  dark- 
ness—darkness unrelieved  save  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
setting  moon.    I  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  think  of 
anything  but  the  strange  experience  through  which  I  had 
just  passed— and  I  wondered  what  would  have  happened 
if  instead  of  boldly  advancing  and  confronting  the  dark 
Phantom  which  had  so  terrified  me  I  had  striven  to  escape 
from  it?    I  believed,  and  I  think  I  was  right  in  my  belief, 
that  I  should  have  found  every  door  open,  and  every  facility 
oflfered  for  a  cowardl>  retreat  had  I  chosen  to  make  it. 
And  then— everything  would  have  been  at  an  end!— I 
should  have  probably  had  to  leave  the  House  of  Aselzion— 
and  perhaps  I  too  should  have  been  marked  with  a  black 
cross  as  a  failure!    Inwardly  I  rejoiced  that  so  far  I  had 
not  given  way,  and  presently  yielding  to  a  drowsiness  that 
began  to  steal  over  me,  I  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  per- 
fectly tranquil  in  mind  and  happy. 

I  must  have  slept  several  hours  when  I  was  awakened 
suddenly  by  the  sound  of  voices  conversing  quite  close  to 
me— in  fact,  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  against  which  my  bed  was  placed.  They  were  men's 
voices,  and  one  or  two  were  curiously  harsh  and  irritable 
in  tone.  There  was  plenty  of  light  in  my  room— for  the 
night  had  passed,  and  as  far  as  I  could  tell  it  seemed  to 
be  early  morning.  The  voices  went  on,  and  I  found  myself 
compelled  to  listen. 

"  Aselzion  is  the  cleverest  humbug  of  his  time,"— said 
one—"  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  can  play  the  little 
god  and  dupe  his  worshipj^ers !  " 
A  laugh  followed  this  sentence. 

"  He's  a  marvel  in  his  way,"— said  another—"  He  must 
be  a  kind  of  descendant  of  some  ancient  Egyptian  conjurer 
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who  had  the  trick  of  playing  with  fire.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  line  of  so-called  miracle  he  cannot  do, — ^and  of 
course  those  who  are  ignorant  of  his  methods,  and  who  are 
credulous  themselves " 

"  Like  the  woman  here," — interposed  the  first  voice. 

"Yes — ^like  the  woman  here — little  fool!" — and  there 
was  more  laughter—"  Fancying  herself  in  love  with  Rafel 
Santoris ! " 

I  sat  up  in  bed,  straining  my  ears  now  for  every  word. 
My  cheeks  were  burning — my  heart  beating — I  hardly  knew 
what  to  think.  There  was  a  silence  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes— ^minutes  that  seemed  like  ages  in  my  longing  to  hear 
more. 

"  Santoris  always  managed  to  amuse  himself !  " — said  a 
thin,  sharp  voice  with  a  mocking  ring  in  its  tone — "  There 
was  always  some  woman  or  other  in  love  with  him.  Some 
woman  he  could  take  in  easily,  of  course !  " 

"  Not  difficult  to  find !  "—rejoined  the  first  voice  that  had 
spoken,  "  Most  women  are  blind  where  their  affections  are 
concerned." 

"Or  their  vanity!" 

Another  silence.  I  rose  from  my  bed,  shivering  with  a 
sense  of  sudden  cold,  and  threw  on  my  dressing-gown. 
Going  to  the  window,  I  looked  out  on  the  fair  expanse  of 
the  calm  sea,  silver-grey  in  the  early  dawn.  How  still  and 
peaceful  i.  looked ! — what  a  contrast  to  the  storm  of  doubt 
and  terror  that  was  beginning  to  rxge  within  m>  own  heart ! 
Hush !    The  voices  began  again. 

"  Well,  it's  all  over  now,  and  his  theory  of  perpetuating 
life  at  i^easure  has  come  to  an  untimely  end.  Where  did 
the  yacht  go  down  ?  " 

"  Off  Armadale,  in  Skye." 

For  a  moment  I  could  not  realise  what  had  been  said, 
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and  tried  to  repeat  both  question  and  answer-'  Where  did 
the  yacht  go  down  ? '    •  Off  Armadale,  in  Skye  ' 

y^It^' r^  ''  '^"^''■r'^^' ^^'^''     Gone  down?    What 
yacht      They  were  talking  of  Santoris-K,f  Rafel,  my  b! 
loved  !-my  lover,  lost  through  ages  of  time  and  Ipa^e  and 
found  agam  only  to  be  once  more  separated  from  me 
through  my  own   fault-my  own   faulU-that   waT  t^e 
horror  of  ,t-a  horror  I  could  not  contemplate  without  an 
almost  maddening  anguish.    I  ran  to  the  waU  through  wLch 
I  had  heard  the  voices  talking  and  pressed  my  e^a^inst 
.t.  murmurmg  to  myself-"  Oh  no!-it  is  no^  poss^el- 
uTesTht     ^r,-"^^-^^socrueir'    ForC^L 
a?d  I  u         T^'"5-^"d  I  was  rapidly  losing  patience 

esumid     C'  :  u  ''  ''''  '  '^^^^  ''^  -"--"on 

tonS  It  °"'  ""i  '^'  ^°'"^  '"  ^  ^o'n^^hat  gentler 

tone-   It  was  a  wonderfully  clever  contrivance,  but  the 
danger  of  all  that  electricity  was  obvious.    In  a  stoL  i 
would  have  no  chance." 

yoicI^'U^  tif  ''T''.'"  Proved."-answered  another 

aITu    .  ^  ^  ^'^  °^  ^'"d  with  a  dash  of  thunder 

and  hghtnmg.  and  down  it  wen,  with  every  soul  on  b:>ard" 

swimmer""  "'      ''''  ^'''  '''^'''''     ««  -^^  *  ^^ 
"Was  he?" 

wit^T«^""j"'"''-  ^  ^''^^^^^  ™y  ^'^^  w°"W  have  burst 
l^e  hS  coaN^  T'  °^T^— -y  eyes  were  burning 
hke  hot  coals  with  a  weight  of  unshed  tears.  I  felt  that 
could  have  battered  down  the  wall  between  me  and  those 
torturmg  voices  m  my  feverish  desire  to  know  the  worst- 
the  worst  at  all  costs!  If  Rafel  were  dead-but  no '-he 
^ouW  not  die!  He  could  not  actually  perish-but  he  couH 
be  parted  from  me  as  he  had  been  paned  before-and  I- 
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I  should  be  alone  again — alone  as  I  had  been  all  my  life! 
And  in  my  foolish  pride  I  had  voluntarily  severed  myself 
from  him ! — was  this  my  punishment  ?  More  talking  began, 
and  I  listened,  like  a  criminal  listening  to  a  cruel  sentence. 

"Aselzion  will  tell  her,  of  course.  Rather  a  difficult 
business! — as  he  will  have  to  admit  that  his  teachings  are 
not  infallible.  And  on  the  whole  there  was  something  very 
taking  about  Santoris — I'm  sorry  he's  gone.  But  he  would 
only  have  fooled  the  woman  had  he  lived." 

"Oh!  That,  naturally!  But  that  hardly  matters.  She 
would  only  have  had  herself  to  blame  for  falling  into  the 
trap." 

I  drew  myself  away  from  the  wall,  trembling  and  sick 
with  dread.  Mechanically  I  dressed  myself,  and  stared  out 
at  the  gold  of  the  sun  which  was  now  pouring  its  radiance 
full  on  the  sea.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  moved  me  not 
at  all — nothing  mattered.  All  that  my  consciousness  could 
take  in  was  that,  according  to  what  I  had  heard,  Rafel  was 
dead, — drowned  in  the  sea  over  which  his  fairy  vessel  the 
'  Dream  '  had  sailed  so  lightly— and  that  all  he  had  said 
of  our  knowledge  of  each  other  in  former  lives,  and  of  the 
love  which  had  drawn  us  together,  was  mere  '  fooling ' ! 
I  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  my  eyes  rested  on  the 
litile  crimson  rose  that  still  blossomed  against  the  wall  in 
fragrant  confidence.  And  then  I  spoke  aloud,  hardly  con- 
scious of  my  own  words — 

"  It  is  wicked  " — I  said — "  wicked  of  God  to  allow  us 
to  imagine  beautiful  things  that  have  no  existence!  It  is 
cruel  to  ordain  us  to  love,  if  love  must  end  in  disappoint- 
ment and  treachery!  It  would  be  better  to  teach  us  at 
once  that  life  is  intended  to  be  liard  and  plain  and  witbjut 
tenderness  or  truth,  than  to  lead  our  souls  into  a  fool's 
paradise ! " 
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Then-^11  at  once— I  remembered  the  dark  1  liantom  of 
the  night  and  its  transformation  into  the  Vision  of  an 
Angel.  I  had  struggled  against  the  terror  of  its  first  spectral 
appearance,  and  had  conquered  my  fears,— why  was  I  now 
shaken  from  my  self-control?  What  was  the  cause? 
Voices,  merely!  Voices  behind  a  wall  that  spoke  of  death 
and  falsehood,— voices  belonging  to  persons  I  did  not  know 
and  could  not  see— like  the  voices  of  the  world  which  de- 
light in  uttering  scandals  and  cruelties  and  which  never 
praise  so  much  as  they  condemn.  Voices  merely!  Ah!— 
but  they  spoke  of  the  death  of  him  whom  I  loved!— must 
I  not  listen?  They  spoke  of  his  treachery  and  '  fooling.' 
Should  I  not  hear? 

And  yet— who  were  those  persons,  if  persons  they  were, 
who  talked  of  him  with  such  easy  callousness?    I  had  met 
no  one  in  the  House  of  Aselzion  save  Aselzion  himself  and 
his  servant  or  secretary  Honorius,— who  then  could  there 
be  except  those  two  to  know  the  reasons  that  had  brought 
me  hither?    I  began  to  question  myself  and  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  terrible  news  I  had  inadvertently  over- 
heard.   If  any  evil  had  chanced  to  Rafel  Santoris.  would 
Aselzion  have  told  me  he  was  '  safe  and  well '  when  he 
had  conjured  up  for  my  comfort  the  picture  of  the  '  Dream ' 
yacht  on  the  moonlit  sea  only  a  few  hours  ago?    Yet  with 
my  bravest  eflfort  I  could  not  recover  myself  sufficiently 
to  be  quite  at  peace,— and  in  my  restless  condition  of  mind 
I  looked  towards  the  turret  door  opening  to  the  stairway 
which  led  to  the  little  garden  below  and  the  seashore— but 
It  was  fast  shut,  and  I  remembered  Aselzion  had  locked  it. 
But,  to  my  complete  surprise,  another  door  stood  open,— 
a  door  that  had  seemed  part  of  the  wall— and  a  small  ro^ 
was  disclosed  beyond  it,— a  kind  of  little  shrine,  hung  with 
pale  purple  silk,  and  looking  as  though  it  were  iirtended  to 
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hold  something  infinitely  precious.  I  entered  it  hesitatingly, 
not  sure  whether  I  was  doing  right  or  wrong,  and  yet  im- 
pelled by  something  more  than  curiosity.  As  I  stepped 
across  the  threshold  I  heard  the  voices  behind  the  wall 
again — they  sounded  louder  and  more  threatening,  and  I 
paused, — half  afraid,  yet  longing  to  know  all  that  might 
yet  be  said,  though  such  knowledge  might  mean  nothing 
but  misery  and  despair  to  me. 

"  All  women  are  fools !  " — and  this  trite  observation  was 
made  by  someone  speaking  in  harsh  and  bitter  accents — "  It 
is  not  love  that  really  moves  them  so  much  as  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  being  loved..  No  woman  could  be  faithful 
for  long  to  a  dead  man— she  would  lack  the  expected  re- 
sponse to  her  superabundant  sentimentality,  and  she  would 
tire  of  waiting  to  meet  him  in  Paradise— if  she  believed  in 
sudi  a  possibility,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  would 
not." 

"  With  Aselzion  there  are  no  dead  men  " — said  another 
of  the  unseen  speakers— "  They  have  merely  passed  into 
another  living  state.  And  according  to  his  theories,  lovers 
cannot  be  separated,  evra  by  what  is  called  death,  for 
long." 

"  Poor  comfort ! "  and  with  the  word*  I  heard  a  laugh 
of  scornful  mockery—"  The  women  who  have  loved  Rafel 
Santoris  would  hardly  thank  you  for  it ! " 

I  shuddered  a  little,  as  with  cold.  '  The  women  who 
have  loved  Rafel  Santoris  I '  This  phrase  seemed  to  darken 
the  very  recollection  of  the  handsome  face  and  form  of  the 
man  I  had,  almost  unconsciously  to  myself,  begun  to  ideal- 
'>• — something  coarse  and  common  suggested  itself  in  as- 
socktion  with  him,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me,  deprived 
of  hope.  Voices,  merdy! — yet  how  they  tortured  me?  If 
I  could  only  know  the  truth,  I  thought! — if  As«fzion  would 
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only  come  and  tell  me  the  worst  at  once!  In  a  kind  of 
stupor  of  unnameaWe  grief  I  stood  in  the  little  purple-hung 
shrine  so  suddenly  opened  to  me,  and  began  to  dreamily 
consider  the  unkindness  and  harshness  of  those  voices  I— 
Ah !  so  like  the  voices  of  the  world !  Voices  that  sneer  and 
mock  and  condemn!— voices  that  would  rather  utter  a  false- 
hood than  any  word  that  should  help  and  comfort— voices 
that  take  a  cruel  pleasure  in  saying  just  the  one  thing  that 
will  wound  and  crush  an  aspiring  spirit !— voices  that  cannot 
tune  themselves  to  speak  of  love  without  grudging  bitter- 
ness and  scorn— voices— ah  God!— if  only  all  the  harsh 
and  calumniating  voices  of  humanity  were  stilled,  what  a 
heaven  this  earth  would  be! 

And  yet— why  should  we  listen  to  them?  What  have 
they  really  to  do  with  us?  Is  the  Soul  to  be  moved  from 
its  centre  by  casual  opinion?  What  is  it  to  me  that  this 
person  or  that  person  approves  or  disapproves  my  actions? 
Why  should  I  be  disturbed  by  rumours,  or  frightened  by 
ill  report? 

Absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  I  hardly  realised  the  almost 
religious  peace  of  my  surroundings,— and  it  was  only  when 
the  voices  ceased  for  a  few  minutes  that  I  saw  what  was 
contained  in  this  small  room  I  had  half  unwittingly  en- 
tered,—an  exquisite  little  table,  apparently  made  of  crystal 
which  shone  like  a  diamond— and  on  the  table,  an  open 
book.  A  chair  was  placed  in  position  for  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  reading— and  as  I  approached,  at  first  indiflFerently 
and  then  with  awakening  interest,  I  saw  that  the  open  book 
showed  an  inscription  on  its  fly-leaf-"  To  »  faithful 
student.— From  Aselzion."  Was  /  'a  faithful  student'? 
I  asked  myself  the  question  doubtingly.  There  was  no 
*  faithfulness '  in  fears  and  depressions !  Here  was  I, 
shaken  in  part  from  self-control  from  the  mere  hearing 
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of  voices  behind  a  wall !    I,  who  had  said  that  "  God  ordains 
nothing  that  is  not  for  good  "—was  suddenly  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  He  had  ordained  the  death  of  the  lover  to  whom 
His  laws  had  guided  me  I    I,  to  whom  had  been  vouchsafed 
the  beatific  vision  of  an  Angel— an  Angel  who  had  said— 
"  God  thinks  no  evil  of  thee— desires  no  wrong  towards 
thee— has  no  punishment  in  store  for  thee— give  thyself 
mto  His  Hand,  and  be  at  peace!"  was  already  flinching 
and  turning  away  from  the  Faith  that  should  keep  me 
strong!     A  sense  of  shame  stole  over  me— and  almost 
timidly  I  approached  the  table  on  which  the  open  book  lay 
and  sat  down  in  the  chs^ir  so  invitingly  placed.     I  had 
scarcely  done  this  when  the  voices  began  again,  in  rather 
louder  and  angrier  tones. 

"She  imagines  she  can  learn  the  secret  of  life!  A 
woman,  too!  The  brazen  arrogance  of  such  an  at- 
tempt!" 

"  No,  no !  It  is  not  the  secret  of  life  she  wants  to  discover 
so  much  as  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth!  That,  to  a 
woman,  is  everything!  To  be  always  young  and  always 
fair!  What  feminine  thing  would  not  *  adventure  for  such 
merchandise ' ! " 
A  loud  laugh  followed  this  observation. 
"  Santoris  was  well  on  his  way  to  the  goal  "—said  a 
voice  that  was  suave  and  calm  of  accent—"  Certainly  no 
one  would  have  guessed  his  real  age." 

"  He  had  all  the  ardour  and  passion  of  youth  "—said 
another  voice-"  The  fire  of  love  ran  as  warmly  in  his  veins 
as  though  he  were  a  Romeo!  None  of  the  coldness  and 
reluctance  of  age  affected  him  where  the  fair  sex  was 
concerned ! " 

More  laughter  followed.  I  sat  rigidly  in  the  chair  by 
the  crystal  table,  listening  to  every  word. 
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"The  woman  here  is  the  latest  victim  of  his  hypnotic 
suggestions,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes  One  may  say  his  last  victim-he  will  victimise 
no  more. 

"  I  supixjse  if  Aselzion  told  her  the  truth  she  would  ro 
at  once  ?  ° 

"Of  course!  Why  should  she  remain?  It  is  only  a 
dream  of  love  that  has  brought  her  here-when  she  knows 
the  dream  is  over,  there  will  be  nothing  left  " 

True!    Nothing  left!    The  whole  world  a  desert,  and 
Heaven  itself  without  hope!    I  pressed  my  hands  to  my 
eyes  to  try  and  cool  their  burning  ache-was  it  possible 
that  what  these  voices  said  could  be  true?     They  had 
ceased  speaking,  and  there  was  a  blessed  silence.     As  a 
kind  of  desperate  resource.  I  took  out  the  letter  Rafel 
Santoris  had  written  to  me.  and  read  its  every  word  with 
an  eager  passion  of  yeaming-especially  the  one  passage 
that  ran  thus-"  We-you  and  I-who  know  that  Life,  l^- 
ing  all  Life,  cannot  die.-ought  to  be  wiser  in  our  present 
space  of  time  than  to  doubt  each  other's  infinite  capability 
for  love  and  the  perfect  world  of  beauty  which  love  creates '' 
Wiser  than  to  doubt'!    Ah.  I  was  not  wise  enough! 
1  was  full  of  doubts  and  imagined  evils— and  why?    Be- 
cause of  voices  behind  a  wall!    Surely  a  foolish  cause  for 
sorrow!    I  tried  to  extricate  my  mind  from  the  darkness 
of  despondency  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  to  distract 
my  attention  (rum  my  own  unhappy  thoughts  I  glanced  at 
the  book  which  lay  open  before  me.    As  I  looked,  its  title 
printed  in  letters  of  gold,  flashed  on  my  eyes  like  a  gleani 
of  the  sun-'  The  Secret  of  Life.'     A  sudden  keen  ex- 
pectancy stirred  in  me-I  folded  Rafel's  letter  and  slipped 
It  back  into  Its  resting-place  near  my  heart— then  I  drew 
my  chair  close  up  to  the  table,  and  bending  over  the  book 
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began  to  read.  All  was  now  perfectly  still  around  me — 
the  voices  had  ceased.  Gradually  I  became  aware  that  what 
I  was  reading  was  intended  for  my  instruction,  and  that 
the  book  itself  was  a  gift  to  me  from  Aselzion  if  I  proved 
a  '  faithful  student.'  A  thrill  of  hope  and  gratitude  began 
to  relieve  the  cold  weight  upon  my  heart, — ^and  I  suddenly 
resolved  that  I  would  not  listen  to  any  more  voices,  even 
if  they  spoke  again. 

"  Rafel  Santoris  is  not  dead !  " — I  said  aloud  and  reso- 
lutely— "  He  could  not  so  sever  himself  from  me  now  f  He 
is  not  treacherous — ^he  is  true !  He  is  not  '  fooling '  me — 
he  is  relying  upon  me  to  believe  in  him.  And  I  will  be- 
lieve in  him! — my  love  and  faith  shall  not  be  shaken  by 
mere  rumour !  I  will  give  him  no  cause  to  think  me  weak 
or  cowardly, — I  will  trust  him  to  the  end !  " 

And  with  these  words  spoken  to  the  air,  I  went  on  read- 
ing quietly  in  a  stillness  made  suddenly  fragrant  with  the 
scent  of  unseen  flowers. 
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THE  MAGIC  BOOK 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  transcribe  more  than  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  book  on  which  my  attention  now  became 
completely  riveted.    The  passages  selected  are  chosen  simply 
because  they  may  by  chance  be  useful  to  those  few-those 
very  few-who  desire  to  make  of  their  lives  somethine 
more  than  a  mere  buy  and  sell  business,  and  also  because 
they  can  hardly  be  called  difficult  to  understand.     When 
Paracelsus  wrote  '  The  Secret  of  Long  Life '  he  did  so  in 
a  fashion  sufficiently  abstruse  and  complex  to  scare  away 
all  but  the  most  diligent  and  persevering  of  students,  this 
no  doubt  bemg  his  intention.    But  the  instructions  given 
m  the  volume  placed,  as  I  imagined,  for  my  perusal,  were 
simple  and  in  accordance  with  many  of  the  facts  discovered 
by  modem  science,  and  as  I  read  on  and  on  I  began  to  see 
light  through  the  darkness,  and  to  gain  a  perception  of  the 
way  in  which  I  might  become  an  adept  in  what  the  world 
deems     miracle.'  but  which  after  all  is  nothing  but  the 
scientific  application  of  common  sense.    To  begin  with   I 
will  quote  the  following.— headed 

Life  and  its  Adjustment 

"  L'^5  «  the  Divine  impetus  of  Love.  The  Force  behind 
the  Universe  is  Love-and  from  that  Love  is  bred  Desire 
and  Creation.    Even  as  the  human  lover  passionately  craves 
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possession  of  his  beloved,  so  that  from  their  mutual  tender 
ness  the  children  of  Love  are  bom,  the  Divine  Spirit,  im 
mortally  creative  and  desirous  of  perfect  beauty,  possesse 
space  with  eternal  energy,  producing  millions  of  solar  sys 
terns,  each  one  of  which  has  a  different  organisation  an( 
a  separate  individuality.     Man,  the  creature  of  our  smal 
planet,  the  Earth,  is  but  a  single  result  of  the  resistles 
output  of  Divine  fecundity, — ^nevertheless  Man  is  the  '  im 
age  of  God '  in  that  he  is  endowed  with  reason,  will  an< 
intelligence  beyond  that  of  the  purely  animal  creation,  an( 
that  he  is  given  an  immortal  Soul,  formed  for  love  an( 
for  the  eternal  things  which  love  creates.    He  can  himsel 
be  Divine,  in  the  Desife  and  Perpetuation  of  Life.    Con 
sidered  in  a  strictly  material  sense,  he  is  simply  an  embodiet 
force  composed  of  atoms  held  together  in  a  certain  organ 
ised  form, — but  within  this  organised  form  is  contained  i 
spiritual    Being   capable   of   guiding   and   controlling   it! 
earthly  vehicle  and  adjusting  it  to  surroundings  and  circum 
stances.    In  his  dual  nature  Man  has  the  power  of  holding 
his  life-cells  under  his  own  command — he  can  renew  then 
or  destroy  them  at  pleasure.    He  generally  elects  to  destroj 
them  through  selfishness  and  obstinacy, — the  two  chief  dis- 
integrating elements  of  his  mortaf  composition.    Hence  the 
result  which  he  calls  '  death  '—but  which  is  merely  the  nec- 
essary transposition  of  his  existence  (which  he  has  himself 
brought  about)  into  a  more  useful  phase.    If  he  were  to 
learn  once  for  all  that  he  can  prolong  his  life  on  this  earth 
in  youth  and  health  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  which  days 
and  years  are  not  counted,  but  only  psychic  *  episodes '  or 
seasons,  he  could  pass  from  one  joy  to  another,  from  one 
triumph  to  another,  as  easily  as  breathing  the  air.     It  is 
judged  good  for  a  man's  body  that  he  should  stand  upright, 
and  that  he  should  move  his  limbs  with  grace  and  ease, 
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performing  physical  exercises  for  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  his  muscles,— and  he  is  not  considered  a 
fool  for  any  feats  of  physical  valour  or  ability  which  he 
may  accomplish.  Why  then  siiould  he  not  train  his  Soul  to 
stand  as  upright  as  his  body,  so  that  it  may  take  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  powers  which  natural  and  spiritual  energy 
can  provide  ? 

"  Reader  and  Student !— you  for  whom  these  words  are 
written,  learn  and  remember  that  the  secret  strength  and 
renewal  of  life  is  Adjustment— the  adjustment  of  the  atoms 
whereof  the  body  is  composed  to  the  commands  of  the  Soul. 
Be  the  god  of  your  own  universe !  Control  your  own  solar 
systern  that  it  may  warm  and  revivify  you  with  an  ever 
recurring  spring !  Make  Love  the  summer  of  your  life,  and 
let  it  create  within  you  the  passion  of  noble  desire,  the 
fervour  of  joy,  the  fire  of  idealism  and  faith !  Know  your- 
self as  part  of  the  Divine  Spirit  of  all  things,  and  be  divine 
in  your  own  creative  existence.  The  whole  Universe  is 
open  to  the  searchings  of  your  Soul  if  Love  be  the  torch 
to  light  your  way !  " 

Having  read  thus  far,  I  paused— the  little  room  in  which 
I  sat  appeared  darker— or  was  it  my  fancy?  I  listened  for 
the  voices  which  had  so  confused  and  worried  me— but 
there  was  no  sound.  I  turned  the  pages  of  the  book  before 
me,  and  found  the  following : 


The  Action  of  Thought 

"  Thought  is  an  actual  motive  Force,  more  powerful  than 
any  other  motive  force  in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  mere 
pulsation  in  a  particular  set  of  brain  cells,  destined  to  pass 
away   into  nothingness   when   the  pulsation   has  ceased. 
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il'll"^^'  'Vy :''''' ^^  '^'  ^"'-    J"**  *«  *he  human  voice 
s  transmitted  through  distance  on  the  telephone  wires,  so  is 
the  Soul  s  voice  carried  through  the  radiant  fibres  connected 
with    he  nerves  to  the  brain.    The  brain  receives  it.  bS 
camiot  keep  it-for  it  again  is  transmitted  by  its  own  elec- 
thoulT  *°  °'^Z  ^,^'"«'-^"d  you  can  no  more  keep  a 
thought  to  yourself  than  you  can  hold  a  monopoly  in  the 
cZ,o"%  ^;^^^^-re  in  all  worlds,  throughout  th'e  whole 
cosmos   Souls  are  speaking  through  the  material  medium 
of  the  brain,--souls  that  may  not  inhabit  this  world  at  all 
but  that  may  be  as  far  away  from  us  as  the  last  star  visible 
to  the  strongest  telescope.     The  harmonies  that  suggest 
themselves  to  the  musician  here  to-day  may  have  fttUen 
from  Sinus  or  Jupiter,  striking  on  his  earthly  brain  with 
a   spmtual   sweetness   from   worlds  unknown.-the  poet 
writes  what  he  scarcely  realises,  obeying  the  inspiration  of 

Z  ':r"u  ^*  "'  ^^'  *'  ^^'^  ^'''  «>"*  mediums  fo 

conveying  thought,  first  receiving  it  from  other  spheres  to 
ourselves,  and  then  transmitting  it  from  ourselves  t'o  c^^ers 

w^eT'Th  ^'^^'^•^Ir^  -<»  P-P»^et  of  the  world,  has 
written:  There  IS  nothing  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes 
It  SO.  -thus  ^vmg  out  a  profound  truth.-one  of  the  most 
profound  truths  of  the  Psychic  Creed.    For  what  we  ZI 

artions'''  °"''  *^°"^^''  ""^^'^  ^^^^'^^'^^^  '"^^  <^'^ 

Th"  '\!''*  ^T'^t  °^  "^'  ^"^  *^*^  preservation  of  youth. 
Thought  IS  the  chief  factor.     If  we  think  we  are  old- 

ZT  '^^^^'  ^^'  °"  '^'  ~"*"^'  ^«  '*'«*  we  are 
of  To  Jh/T'"'  ""'/'*««*y  indefinitely.  The  action 
of  thought  influences  the  living  particles  of  which  our 

^vtir..  °T''1:  ''  '^'''  ""^  ^'^^""'^y  ^^^  them  or  re- 

iZd?nf  T  I  *''  'f "''  "^  "^^""^*-  The  thinking 
attitude  of  the  human  Soul  should  be  one  of  gratitude 
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love  and  joy.  There  is  no  room  in  Spiritual  Nature 
for  fear,  depression,  sickness  or  death.  God  intends  His 
creation  to  be  happy,  and  by  bringing  the  Soul  and  Body 
toth  into  tune  with  happiness  we  obey  His  laws  and  fulfil 
His  desire  Therefore,  to  live  long,  encourage  thoughts  of 
happiness!  Avoid  all  persons  who  talk  of  disease,  misery 
and  decay-for  these  things  are  the  crimes  of  man,  and  are 
offences  against  God's  primal  design  of  beauty.  Drink  in 
deep  draughts  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,-inhale  the  per- 
fume  of  flowers  and  trees,-keep  far  away  from  cities  and 
from  crowds-^eek  no  wealth  that  is  not  earned  by  hand 
or  bram-and  above  all  things  remember  that  the  Children 
of  Light  may  walk  in  the  Light  without  fear  of  darkness!  " 

Something  in  this  latter  sentence  made  me  stop,  and  look 
again  around  me-and  again  I  felt  sure  that  the  room  was 
growing  darker,  and  not  only  darker  but  smaller  The 
puiple  silk  hangings  which  draped  the  walls  were  almost 
within  my  touch,  and  I  knew  they  had  not  been  so  close  to 
me  when  I  first  sat  down  to  read.  A  nervous  tremor  ran 
through  me,  but  I  resolved  I  would  not  be  the  dupe  of  my 
own  fancy,  and  I  set  myself  once  more  resolutely  to  the 
study  of  the  volume  before  me.  The  next  paragraph  which 
attracted  me  was  headed 

On  the  Command  of  Life's  Forces 
and  began  thus : 

"To  live  long  you  must  have  perfect  control  of  the  forces 
that  engender  life.  The  atoms  of  which  your  body  is  com- 
posed are  in  perpetual  movement,— your  Spiritual  Self  must 
guide  them  in  the  way  they  should  go.  otherwise  they  re- 
semble an  army  without  organisation  or  equipment,  easily 
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put  to  rout  by  a  first  assault.    If  you  have  them  under  yoi 
spiritual  orders  you  are  practically  imnune  from  all  disease 
Disease  can  never  enter  your  system  save  through  som 
unguarded  comer.    You  may  meet  with  accident— throug 
the  fault  of  others  or  through  your  own  wilfulness,—! 
through  your  own  wilfulness,  you  have  only  yourself  t 
blame— if  through  the  fault  of  others,  you  may  know  tha 
It  was  a  destined  and  pre-ordained  removal  of  yoursel 
from  a  sphere  for  which  you  are  judged  to  be  unfitted 
Barring  such  accident,  your  life  need  know  no  end,  evei 
on  this  earth.    Your  Spirit,  called  the  Soul,  is  a  Creatur 
of  Light— «nd  it  can  supply  revivifying  rays  to  every  aton 
and  cell  in  your  body  >Vithout  stint  or  cessation.    It  is  ai 
exhaustless  supply  of  '  radium '  from  which  the  forces  ol 
your  life  may  draw  perpetual  sustenance.    Man  uses  everj 
exterior  means  of  self-preservation,  but  forgets  the  interioi 
power  he  possesses,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  that  h< 
might  '  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.'    To  '  replenish  ' 
the  earth  is  to  give  out  love  ungrudgingly  to  all  Nature,— 
to  '  subdue  '  the  earth,  is  first,  to  master  the  atoms  of  which 
the  human  organisation  is  composed,  and  hold  them  com- 
pletely under  control,  so  that  by  means  of  this  mastery,  all 
other  atomic  movements  and  forces  upon  this  planet  and 
its  encircling  atmosphere  may  be  equally  controlled.    Much 
is  talked  of  the  'light  rays'  which  pierce  solid  matter  as 
though  it  were  nothing  but  clear  air— yet  this  discovery  is 
but  the  beginning  of  wonders.    There  are  rays  which  divine 
metals,  even  as  the  hazel  wand  divines  the  presence  of  water, 
-^nd  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  the  gold,  the  silver,  the 
jewels  and  precious  things  that  are  hidden  beneath  its  sur- 
face and  in  the  depth  of  the  sea  can  be  seen  in  their  darkest 
recesses  by  the  penetrating  flash  of  a  Ray  as  yet  unknown 
to  any  but  adepts  in  the  Psychic  Creed.    No  true  adept  is 
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.r''if°J'"~^"'*''  "*""°'  «»'  *"««  perfect  control  of 
the  lif.  forces  is  nuintained.    GUdness  wacT  a^H  IT-  ? 
nK».  naturally  aUend  the  So„l  that  uln  t^w^h  £^ 
and  hfe ,,  al««y,  p.rp«„at«i  from  the  joy  of  li7r 

pertaining  to  good  with  that  «tr*««*i,    7.™"^  *"  *"'"gs 
«««^  I    xr  .  •  «  *'  Strength  which  compels  oberfi. 

withm  your  bodily  house  of  clay  is  DivinT a^of  ^T 
and  that  with  God  all  things  are  possibllr  ^^ 

I  raised  my  head  from  its  bent  position-over  the  book 
and  drew  a  long  breath-somethinroppressed  me  'i^  J 

steadi^  closed  m.  as  by  a  contracting  cage.  The  littk  ,^n^ 
draped  with  its  soft  purole  h^nfri^T  ^  ne  little  room. 
fnr  «,-  *r.  V     ^'"T*'^  nangings,  was  now  too  small 

tor  me  to  move  about.  I  was  ninr,«  w„  i.  • 

ceihng  was  apparently  dLrd-Cup^rr  t;S  rst^Sl 
of  hornfied  memory  I  recalled  the  old  torture  of  Ae'  I  vS 

wretched  victim  was  compelled  to  watch  the  waUs  of  hu 
pnson  slowly  narrowing  round  him  inch  bytch  'ffl  he  ,1 
™shed  to  death.    How  could  I  be  sure  that  no  sucht^ 
les  were  used  among  the  mysterious  members  of  aTJ. 
enous  Brotherhood,  whose  avowed  objec^f  ^ud,  ^asTe' 

Z.^!  '  ""'"  ''""''  "Pright-and  there  straigh" 

which  I  had  wandered  .nto  this  smaU  im«r  chamber     U 
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seemed  easy  enough  to  get  there,  and  yet— I  found  mya 
hindered  by  an  invisible  barrier.  I  stood,  with  my  he 
beating  nervously— wondering  what  was  my  threaten! 
danger.  Almost  involuntarily  my  eyes  still  perused  \ 
printed  page  of  the  book  before  me,  and  I  read  the  folio 
ing  sentences  in  a  kind  of  waking  dream : — 

"  To  the  Soul  that  will  not  study  the  needs  of  its  i 
mortal  nature,  life  itself  becomes  a  narrow  cell.  All  Go( 
creation  waits  upon  it  to  supply  what  it  shall  demand, 
yet  it  st-Tves  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Fear,  suspicion,  d 
,  trust,  anger,  envy  and  callousness  paralyse  its  being  ai 
destroy  its  action,— love,  courage,  patience,  sweetness,  g« 
erosity  and  sympathy  "are  actual  life-forces  to  it  and  to  t 
body  it  inhabits.  All  the  influences  of  the  social  woi 
work  against  it— all  the  influences  of  the  natural  woi 
work  with  it.  There  is  nothing  of  pure  Nature  that  w 
not  obey  its  behest,  and  this  should  be  enough  for  its  hap| 
existence.  Sorrow  and  despair  result  from  the  misguidan 
of  the  Will — ^there  is  no  other  cause  in  earth  or  heaven  f( 
any  pain  or  trouble." 

Misguidance  of  the  Will!    I  spoke  the  words  aloud- 
then  went  on  reading — 

"What  is  Heaven?  A  state  of  perfect  happiness.  Wh; 
is  Happiness?  The  immortal  union  of  two  Souls  in  on 
creatures  of  God's  eternal  light,  partaking  each  other 
thoughts,  bestowing  upon  each  other  the  renewal  of  jo; 
and  creating  loveliness  in  form  and  action  by  their  mutu; 
sympathy  and  tenderness.  Age  cannot  touch  them— deat 
has  no  meaning  for  them, — ^life  is  their  air  and  space  an 
movement — life  palpitates  through  them  and  warms  thei 
with  colour  and  glory  as  the  sunshine  warms  and  redder 
the  petals  of  the  rose— they  grow  beyond  mortality  an 
are  immune  from  all  disaster— they  are  a  world  in  their 
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selves  involuntarily  creating  other  worlds  as  they  pass  from 
one  phase  to  another  of  production  and  fruition  For  the« 
.s  no  good  work  accomplished  without  love,-no  great  tri- 
umph  achieved  without  love.-no  fame,  no  victory  gain^ 
without  love!  The  lovers  of  God  are  the  beloved  of  c!^ 
ii^enTf  T'°rJJ  di^^ne  knowing  no  weariness,  no  satiety. 

hTg^er  L';^I^:^r '''  '"^""*  ^^"  *"^  ^^-  ^'  -^^"^ 

it  fnrjn  •!  T'  '*!:  i^P"'"'  ^  '^'^  "P  *»»«  ^^'  <=>o«d 
It  and  held  it  clasped  in  my  two  hands.    As  I  did  this  a 

fr«h  J  "'  overwhelmed  me-a  sound  like  thunder 
crashed  on  my  ears,  and  I  felt  the  whole  room  reeling  into 
chaos.  The  floor  sank,  and  I  sank  with  it.  down  to  aV«t 
depth  so  swiftly  that  I  had  no  time  to  think  what  had 

I  fo^nH  u"  '*"'"''°"  "^  '^"'"^  ^^°PP*^  ^'^••"PtJy.  and 
I  found  myself  in  a  narrow  green  lane,  completely  shadowed 

by  the  wide  boughs  of  over-arching  trees  Hardly  couSd 
1  realise  my  surroundings  when  I  saw  Rafell-Rafel  San- 
tons  himself  walking  towards  me-but-not  alone!  The 
eager  impulse  to  run  to  him  was  checked-I  stood  quiet, 
and  cold  to  the  heart.  A  woman  was  with  him-a  woman 
young  and  very  beautiful-his  arm  was  round  her.  and  his 
eyes  looked  with  unwearied  tenderness  at  her  face.  I  heard 
JUS  voice— caressing,  and  infinitely  gentle 

"  ««Jov,^d '  "  he  said-"  I  call  you  by  this  name  as  I  have 
always  called  you  through  many  cycles  of  time!  Is  it  not 
strange  that  even  the  eager  spirit,  craving  for  its  pre- 

her  yhom  I  should  love  a  little  while  before  I  met  you- 
but  this  was  a  momentary  blindness  !-yo«  are  the  one 

on?vir^,*  "^""^  centuries !-yo«  are  the  one  and 
only  beloved I-promise  never  to  leave  me  again!"  She 
answered-and  I  heard  her  murmur,  soft  as  a  sigh-"  I 
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promise  I"  Still  walking  together  like  tovcrt.  they  cai 
on— I  knew  they  mtut  pan  me,— and  I  stood  in  their  w 
that  Rafel  Santoris  at  least  might  see  me— might  km 
that  I  had  adventured  into  the  House  of  Aselsion  for  1 
sake,  and  that  so  far  I  had  not  failed!  If  he  were  fall 
then  surely  the  failure  would  be  his!  With  a  sickenii 
heart  I  watched  him  approach,— his  blue  eyes  rested  ( 
me  carelessly  with  a  cold  smile— his  fair  companion  glanc 
at  me  as  at  a  stranger— and  they  moved  on  and  pass 
out  of  sight.  I  could  not  have  spoken,  had  I  tried — I  w 
stricken  dumb  and  feeble.  This  was  the  end,  then?  I  h 
made  my  journey  to  no  purpose, — he  had  already  foui 
another  '  subject '  fori  his  influence! 

Stunned  and  bewildered  with  the  confusion  of  thoug 
in  my  brain,  I  tried  to  walk  a  few  paces,  and  found  tl 
ground  soft  as  velvet,  wt'ile  a  cool  breeze  blowing  throui 
the  trees  refreshed  my  aching  forehead  and  eyes.  I  st 
held  the  book—'  The  Secret  of  Life  '—and  in  a  dull,  aimlr 
way  thought  how  useless  it  was!  What  does  Life  matt 
if  Love  be  untrue?  The  nun  was  shining  somewhere  abo 
me,  for  I  saw  glinting  reflections  of  it  through  the  do 
boughs,  and  there  were  birds  singing.  But  both  beauty  < 
sight  and  beauty  of  sound  were  lost  to  me— I  had  no  re 
consciousness  left  save  that  the  lover  who  professed  to  lo^ 
me  with  an  eternal  love  loved  me  no  more !  So  the  wor 
was  desolate,  and  heaven  itself  a  blank !— death,  and  deal 
alone  seemed  dear  and  desirable  1  I  walked  slowly  and  wit 
difficulty— my  limbs  were  languid,  and  I  had  lost  all  cou 
age.  If  I  could  have  found  my  way  to  Aselzion  I  woul 
have  told  him—"  This  is  enough !  No  more  do  I  need  tl 
secret  of  youth  or  life,  since  tove  has  left  me." 

Presently  I  began  to  think  more  coherently.  A  litt 
while  back  I  had  heard  voices  behind  a  wall  saying  thi 
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Rafel  Santoris  was  dead.-drowned  in  his  own  yacht  •  off 
Armadale,  in  Skye.'  If  that  was  true  how  «^'i  here^ 
I  questioned  myself  in  vr.in.-till  presently  ^MthTre^l 

k  ?  That  •  '?  "^  '"^"■'*  '°^«'  «'•  <Jid  I  doubt 

^d  In^ZV  *  ^'"'  '°''  ""y  °^"  consideration!    But 
had  I  not  the  testimony  of  my  own  eves >   w».  i     *         .; 

the  witness  of  his  altered  mindT  "^'  "^'''^ 

tove  be  lovt,  ,f  w.  b,  our,.  Faith  and  unfai.h  «„  «•„ 

If  th.  h.pp,n„,  „,  ,h,  one  I  loved  was  obtained  .iroulh 
other  m«in»  than  mine,  ought  I  to  grudge  it'  Tnd  v« I 
ZIZZ  /"L°'  V^  '-vine«,i-i"«e;;;^'  o^ 

which  had  been  ruthlessly  snatched  from  me.    Still  ^! 
ta..ng  m  sohtary  sadness.  I  sat  in  the  soft  glo^m  Tl^ 

i^^''-  "r* ""'  •""  '-°««''t*m."nr"trf 

phce,  and,  curiously  enough,  never  thinking  that  the  whole 

Prewitly.  hearing  slow  footsteps  approachine  I  S^k^ 
"P  and  saw  an  aged  man  walk™g  tow^  me  at^ 
Pan.«l  by  a  woman  of  gentle  and  matr^y  ^1,'^^" 
who  supported  him  on  her  arm.    The  l«A7„fTS Th^' 

-and  I  watched  them  coming  with  a  kind  of  hope  thH^ 
"-PS  ttey  might  explain  my  p,.,..,  dilemmalT^^;: 
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ticularly  attracted  by  the  venerable  and  benevolent  aspe< 
of  the  man — and  as  he  drew  near,  seeing  that  he  evidentl 
intended  to  speak  to  me,  I  rose  from  my  seat,  and  mad 
a  step  or  two  forward  to  meet  him.  He  inclined  his  hea 
courteously,  and  smiled  upon  me  with  a  grave  and  com 
passionate  air. 

"  I  am  very  glad," — he  said,  in  a  friendly  tone — "  tha 
we  have  not  come  too  late.  We  feared — did  we  not? 
here  he  looked  to  his  companion  for  confirmation  of  hi 
words — "  that  you  might  have  been  hopelessly  ensnared  an 
victin^ised  before  we  could  come  to  the  rescue." 

"  Alas,  yes ! "  said  the  woman,  in  accents  of  deep  pitj 
"  And  that  would  have  b«^en  terrible  indeed !  " 

I  stared  at  them  both,  utterly  bewildered.  They  spok 
of  rescue, — rescue  from  what  ?  '  Hopelessly  ensnared  an 
victimised.'  What  did  they  mean  ?  Since  I  had  seen  Raft 
Santoris  with  another  woman  he  called  *  beloved ' — I  ha 
felt  almost  incapable  of  speech — but  now  I  found  my  voi< 
suddenly. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you  " — I  said,  as  clearly  and  firml 
as  I  could — "  I  am  here  by  my  own  desire,  and  I  ai 
not  being  ensnared  or  victimised.  Why  should  I  nee 
rescue?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  compassionately. 

"  Poor  child ! "  he  said — "  Are  you  not  a  prisoner  in  tl 
House  of  Aselzion  ?  " 

"  With  my  own  consent," — I  answered. 

He  lifted  his  hands  in  a  kind  of  appealing  astonishmen 
and  the  woman  smiled  sadly. 

"  Not  so !  " — she  told  me — "  You  are  under  a  very  seriot 
delusion.  You  are  here  by  the  wicked  will  of  Rafel  Sai 
toris — a  man  who  would  sacrifice  any  life  remorselessly  i 
the  support  of  his  own  mad  theories !     You  are  under  h 
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nfluence.  you  poor  creature  !-so  easily  trapped.  too!~vou 
think  you  are  following  your  own  way  and  cirn^n/out 

arhr""^"'"'  '"*  ^°"  '''  ^^^"y  '^^  slave  orimori 
and  have  been  so  ever  since  you  met  him.    You  are  a  me"e 
instrument  on  which  he  can  play  any  tune  "     And  .h! 

"  ^t  :r  :^  i^r "-'''  ^^'  ^''  -  a^^aiing^t^i: 

He  bent  his  head  in  the  affirmative. 

For  a  moment  my  brain  was  in  a  whirl  Coiild  it  h. 
poss.blc  that  what  they  said  was  true?  -^eir  l^t  L^ 
s.ncere.-they  conid  have  no  object.bu.  kindnessTn  wa™ 

rag  anxiety  that  possessed  me,  and  asked  quietly— 

If  you  have  good  reason  to  think  all  this,  what  would 

.«L"wrTudri„:::ryer""'  '-t,-"  '^'^  ««'■ 

r..ni;.^  f«  .  '"*^'^^^*-     Hc*^   venerable   companion 

replied  to  my  question — 

"  Escape  is  quite  easy  here  and  now.    You  have  onlv  to 
follow  us  and  we  will  take  you  out  of  this  wood^al  "^^ 

oTn  t^j^^^, ''-  -  -  -™  to  rr 

"  Forget  what  ?  "  I  interrupted  him. 

OHsness-   Th,s  ,dea  of  eternal  life  and  love  which  the  art- 
ful conjurer  Rafel  Santoris  has  instilled  into  your  toT^" 
.ve  and  credulous  imagination-these  fantif"  Mi^L 
he  .mmortality  and  individuality  of  the  soul,-a^d  y^  wffl 

"t  e2t      i  kIv  '°''  ="  ""  P™'"«»  «»  Wieve  in  doe, 
yoit^":^  *  "'  '^  "™'  '"•^^  "«  secret  of  hi. 
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"Ahf"  I  exclaimed  eagerly— "  Tell  me  of  thatf  And 
of  Asclzion's  splendid  prime  when  he  should  be  old  and 
feeble  ?    Tell  me  of  that  also  f " 

For  the  first  time  during  this  interview,  my  two  com- 
panions looked  confused.  I  saw  this,  and  I  gained  confi- 
dence from  their  evident  embarrassment. 

"  Why,"  I  pursued—"  should  you  come  to  me  with  wam- 
mgs  against  those  whom  God  or  Destiny  has  brought  into 
my  life?  You  may  perhaps  say  that  you  yourselves  have 
been  sent  by  God— but  does  Deity  contradict  Itself?  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  suffered  any  evil  through  Rafel 
Santoris  or  through  Aselzion— I  am  pained  and  perplexed 
and  tortured  by  what  I  hear  and  see— but  my  hearing  and 
sight  are  capable  of  being  deceived— why  should  I  think 
of  evil  things  which  are  not  proved  ?  " 

The  woman  surveyed  me  with  sudden  scorn. 

"  So  you  will  stay  here,  the  dupe  of  your  own  senti- 
ments and  dreams!  "—she  said,  contemptuously—"  You,  a 
woman,  will  remain  among  a  community  of  men  who  are 
known  impostors,  and  sacrifice  your  name  and  reputation  to 
a  mere  chimera ! " 

Her  look  and  manner  had  completely  changed,  and  I  was 
at  once  on  my  guard. 

"  My  name  and  reputation  are  my  own  to  protect  "— 
I  answered,  coldly—"  Whatever  I  do  I  shall  be  ready  to 
answer  for  to  anyone  having  the  right  to  ask." 

The  old  man  now  advanced  and  laid  his  hand  on  my 
arm.    His  eyes  sparkled  angrily. 

"You  must  be  saved  from  yourself  "—he  said,  sharply. 

You  must  come  with  us  whether  you  will  or  no!  We 
have  seen  too  many  victims  of  Aselzion's  art  already— we 
are  resolved  to  save  you  from  the  peril  which  threatens 
you." 
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And  he  made  an  effort  to  draw  me  closer  to  him-but 
my  spirit  was  up  and  I  held  back  with  all  my  force 

•  No.  I  will  not  go  with  you ! "  I  exclaimed,  hotly—"  God 
alone  shall  remove  me  from  harm  if  any  harm  is  really 
meant  towards  me.  I  do  not  believe  one  word  you  have 
said  against  Rafel  Santoris  or  against  Aselzion— I  love  the 
or«,^and  I  trust  the  other  Met  me  go  my  own  way  in 

Hardly  had  I  spoken  these  words  when  both  the  old  man 
and  woman  threw  themselves  upon  me  and  seizing  me  bv 
force,  endeavoured  to  drag  me  away  with  them.  I  resisted 
wrd,  a^l  my  strength,  still  holding  tightly  the  book  of  the 
^wretofLife  in  one  hand.  But  their  united  efforts  were 
beginning  to  overpower  me.  and  feeling  myself  growing 
weaker  and  weaker  I  cried  aloud  in  desperation  • 
"  Rafel  I  Rafel  f" 

In  an  instant  I  stood  free.  My  captors  loosed  their  hold 
of  me.  and  I  rushed  away,  not  knowing  whither-^nly  run- 
nmg  running,  running,  afraid  of  pursuit-till  I  suddenly 
found  myself  alone  on  the  borders  of  a  dark  stretch  of 
^ter  spreadmg  away  in  cold  blackness  to  an   unseen 
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DREAMS  WITHIN  A  DREAM 

I  STOPPED  abruptly,  brought  perforce  to  a  standstil 
There  was  nothing  but  the  black  water  heaving  in  front  c 
me  with  l  siv  w  and  dizzying  motion  and  faintly  illumine 
by  a  dim,  pearly  light  like  that  of  a  waning  moon.  I  looke 
behind  me,  fearing  my  persecutors  were  following,  and  sa) 
that  a  thick  mist  filled,  the  air  and  space  to  the  obliteratio 
of  everything  that  might  otherwise  have  been  visible, 
had  thought  it  was  day,  and  that  the  sun  was  shining,  bu 
now  It  appeared  to  be  night.  Utterly  fatigued  in  body  an( 
mmd,  I  sank  down  wearily  on  the  ground,  close  to  th 
edge  of  the  strange  dark  flood  which  I  could  scarcely  see 
The  quiet  and  deep  obscurity  had  a  lulling  effect  on  m^ 
senses-and  I  thought  languidly  -  good  it  would  be  i' 
I  might  be  allowed  to  rest  wher^  .  was  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

"  I  can  understand  "—I  said  to  myself—"  why  mam 
people  long  for  death  and  pray  for  it  as  a  great  blessing 
They  have  lost  love— and  without  love,  life  is  valueless 
To  live  on  and  on  through  cycles  of  time  in  worlds  thai 
are  empty  of  all  sweetness,— companionless  and  deprived 
of  hope  and  comfort— this  would  be  hell f— not  heaven!" 
Hell— not  heaven  f "  said  a  voice  near  me. 

I  started  and  looked  up— a  shadowy  figure  stood  beside 
me— that  of  a  woman  in  dark  trailing  garments,  whose 
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face^shone  with  a  pale  beauty  i„  the  dim  light  surrounding 

^entfv°  ^'Z^^""^  ^T"^  ^°"'  ^*y  ^'''  **  '*«*'"  she  said. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  and  confronted  her 

"Where  all  things  end!"  I  repeated-" Surely  where 
life  exists  there  is  no  end  ?  "  ^ 

She  gave  me  a  fleeting  smile. 

"Life  is  a  dream."-she  said-"  And  the  things  of  life 
are  dreams  w.thm  the  dream !  There  are  no  realities  You 
imagme  truth?  which  are  deceptions." 

I  looked  at  her  in  wonder  and  bewilderment.    She  was 

Then— IS  Creation  a  lie?  "  I  asked 
hJi^\r^^  no  immediate  answer,  but  pointed  with  one 
hand  towards  the  dark  water.     I  looked,  and  uttered  a 

aTisl'7rn''7-r';''"'"^  '"  ''''  ^^^^'"^  "^^'^"^ss  like 
a  vision  from  fairyland,  was  the  '  Dream  '-glittering  from 
stem  to  stem  with  light  that  sparkled  like^illionslf  I" 

"LlZ^T'^.u^^"''"  '"'^  '^'  ^°"^^"  ^side  me- 
Behold  It  for  the  last  time!" 

saw  the    h,n,ng  vessel  begin  ,o  sink  slowly  into  the  deep 
waery  bladcness-^„^,  down  still  lower,  till  only  Sr 

sprang  up  withm  n.e,-I  would  master  this  torture    I 

drr^":'  T'?°*  '-'"^  '°  ""  ^y  "»'  "•«»'»^  to 
arive  me  to  utter  despair. 

"This  is  a  phantom  of  sorrow!"— I  said— "  Tt  hoc  «« 
n^ing,    The  love  fl„.  is  i„  „,  ^  J  Tmy  ol^tX 
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my  life,  my  soul,  my  inmost  being!— it  is  eternal  as  Go 
Himself,  and  to  Him  I  commend  it  f " 

I  spoke  these  words  aloud,  holding  the  book  of  the  '  S« 
cret  of  Life'  clasped  to  my  breast — and  raised  my  eye 
trustfully  to  the  dense  darkness  which  should  have  beei 
the  sky.  Then  I  felt  the  woman's  hand  on  mine.  Her  touci 
was  warm  and  gentle. 
" Come! "  she  said,  softly. 

And  I  saw  a  small  boat  slip  out  on  the  gloomy  water 
guided  towards  me  by  One  whose  face  was  hidden  in  j 
fold  of  black.    My  companion  drew  me  with  her  and  signet 
to  me  to  enter.     Something  in  myself,  as  well  as  in  hei 
looks,  impelled  me  to  obey,  and  as  she  stepped  into  the  boa 
I  followed.     We  were  borne  along  in  silence  for  whai 
seemed  to  me  a  long  time,  till  suddenly  I  began  to  heai 
strange  sounds  of  wa.ang,  and  shuddering  cries  of  appeal 
and  our  darkness  was  lightened  by  the  drifting  to  and  frc 
of  pale  forms  that  were  luminous  and  human  in  shap< 
though  scarcely  of  human  resemblance. 
"  What  are  these?  "  I  whisperd. 
My  companion  took  my  ha.nd  and  held  it. 
"  Listen !  "  she  answered. 

And  gradually,  out  of  a  clamour  of  weeping  and  com- 
plaint, I  heard  voices  which  uttered  distinct  things. 

"  I  am  the  Phantom  of  Wealth  "—said  one—"  For  me 
men  and  nations  have  rushed  on  destruction, — for  me  they 
have  sacrificed  happiness  and  missed  the  way  to  God!  For 
me  innocence  has  been  betrayed  and  honour  murdered.  I 
am  but  a  Shadow,  but  the  world  follows  me  as  if  I  were 
Light— I  am  but  the  gold  dust  of  earth,  and  men  take  me 
for  the  glory  of  Heaven ! " 

"  I  am  the  Phantom  of  Fame  "—said  another—"  I  come 
with  music  and  sweet  promises— I  float  before  the  eyes  of 
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but  the  world  believes  me  Subst/nr J-f         k  ^^'^^^^^ 
"For  Z  i  """^  °'  Pride !"-«,d  a  third  voice- 

of  Hgh,  and  „„  ,a,.  ^'foMhTX X;??.""^  '^ 
andTros:T>rt:",r  """^  -""/-und  n»- 
You  are  phantoms  all ! "  I  rrierf   hoU  , 

nodt^r     '^  ""'^  ""'  *"  ™P°-«"'-  for  Love  is 

-d^c^o:"^- -- -;r^  --- 

I  «w  U«  fip.„  .fca,  steered  and  g^^ed  it,  c^";;;" 
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darkness  to  brightness— the  black  fold  fell  from  its  face 

Angel  eyes  looked  at  me— Angel  lips  smiled  J— and  then 

I  found  myself  suddenly  alone  on  the  shore  of  .a  little  bs 

blue  as  a  sapphire  in  the  reflection  of  the  blue  sky  abo 

it.    The  black  stretch  of  water  which  had  seemed  so  drea 

and  impassable  had  disappeared,  and  to  my  astonishme 

I  recognised  the  very  shore  near  the  rock  garden  whii 

was  immediately  under  my  turret  room.    I  looked  ever 

where  for  the  woman  who  had  been  in  the  boat  with  me^ 

for  the  boat  itself  and  its  guide— but  there  was  no  trai 

of  them.    Where  and  how  far  I  had  wandered  I  could  n 

imagine— but  presently,  regaining  nerve  and  courage, 

began  to  fancy  that  perhaps  my  strange  experience  had  be« 

preordained  and  planned  as  some  test  of  my  faith  and  fort 

tude.    Had  I  failed?    Surely  not!    For  I  had  not  doubt* 

the  truth  of  God  or  the  power  of  Love!    There  was  onl 

one  thing  which  puzzled  me,— the  memory  of  those  voia 

behind  a  wall— the  voices  which  had  spoken  of  Rafel 

death  and  treachery.    I  could  not  quite  rid  myself  of  th 

anxiety  they  had  awakened  in  my  mind  though  I  tried  har 

not  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  fear  and  suspicion. 

knew  and  felt  that  after  all  it  is  the  voices  of  the  worl 

which  work  most  harm  to  love— and  that  neither  povert 

nor  sorrow  can  cut  the  threads  of  affection  between  lover 

so  swiftly  as  falsehood  and  calumny.    And  yet  I  allowei 

myself  to  be  moved  by  vague  uneasiness  on  this  accouni 

and  could  not  entirely  regain  perfect  composure. 

The  door  of  the  winding  stair  leading  to  my  room  ii 
the  turret  stood  open— and  I  availed  myself  of  this  taci 
permission  to  return  thither.  I  found  everything  as  I  ha( 
left  it,  except  that  when  I  sought  for  the  mysterious  litth 
room  hung  with  purple  silk,  where  I  had  begun  to  reat 
the  book  caUed  *  The  Secret  of  Life,'  a  book  which  througJ 
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aU  my  strange  adventure  I  stiU  had  managed  to  keep  with 
me.  I  could  not  find  it.  The  walls  around  me  were  solid- 
there  was  no  sign  of  an  opening  anywhere. 

I  sat  down  by  the  window  to  think.    There  before  my 
eyes  was  the  sea,  calm,  and  in  the  full  radiance  of  a  brilliant 
sun^   No  mysterious  or  magic  art  suggested  itself  in  the 
visible  scene  of  a  smiling  summer  day.    Had  I  been  long 
absent  from  this  room,  I  wondered  ?   I  could  not  tell    Time 
seemed  to  be  annihilated.    And  so  far  as  I  myself  was 
concerned  I  desired  nothing  in  this  world  or  the  next  save 
just  to  know  if  Rafel  Santoris  still  lived— and— yes  J-one 
other  assurance-to  feel  that  I  still  possessed  the  treasure 
of  h,s  love.    All  the  past,  present  and  future  hung  on  this 
possibihty.-there  was  nothing  more  to  hope  for  or  to 
attain.    For  if  I  had  lost  I^ve,  then  God  Himself  could 
give  me  no  comfort,  since  the  essential  link  with  Divine 
things  was  broken. 

Gradually  a  great  and  soothing  quietude  stole  over  me 
and  the  cloud  of  depression  that  had  hung  over  my  mind 
began  to  clear.  I  thought  of  my  recent  experience  with 
the  man  and  woman  who  had  sought  to  '  rescue '  me   as 

«  p  /^'.V"Al'r  '^*'*"  •"  '^^'  desperation  I  had  called 
Rafel f  Rafel!"  they  had  suddenly  disappeared  and  left 
me  free.  Surely  this  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  I  was 
not  forgotten  by  him  who  had  professed  to  love  me?— and 
that  his  aid  might  still  be  depended  upon  ?  Why  should 
1  doubt  him  ? 

I  had  placed  my  book,  '  The  Secret  of  Life,'  on  the 
table  when  I  reentered  my  room-but  now  I  took  it  up 
again,  and  the  pages  fell  open  at  the  following  passage - 
When  once  you  possess  the  inestimable  treasure  of 
love,  remember  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  snatch 
It  from  you.    There  is  nothing  the  world  envies  so  much 
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as  a  happy  soul  I   Those  who  have  been  your  dearest  friend 
will  turn  against  you  because  you  have  a  joy  in  which  the' 
do  not  share,— they  will  unite  with  your  foes  to  drag  yot 
down  from  your  height  of  Paradise.    The  powers  of  thi 
coarse  and  commonplace  will  be  arrayed  against  you- 
shafts  of  disdain  and  ridicule  will  be  hurled  at  your  tender 
est  feelings,— venomous  lies  and  cruel  calumnies  will  be  cir 
culated  around  you,— all  to  try  and  draw  you  from  thi 
circle  of  light  into  darkness  and  chaos.    If  you  would  stanc 
firm,  you  must  stand  within  the  whirlwind;  if  you  would 
maintain  the  centre-poise  of  your  Soul,  you  must  preserve 
the  balance  of  movement,— the  radiant  and  deathless  atoms 
whereof  your  Body  and  Spirit  are  composed  must  be  undei 
steady  control  and  complete  organisation  like  a  well  dis- 
ciplined army,  otherwise  the  disintegrating  forces  set  up  by 
the  malign  influences  of  others  around  you  will  not  only 
attack  your  happiness,  but  your  health,  break  down  your 
strength  and  murder  your  peace.    Love  is  the  only  glory 
of  Life,— the  Heart  and  Pulse  of  all  things,— a  possession 
denied  to  earth's  greatest  conquerors— a  talisman  which 
opens  all  the  secrets  of  Nature-^  Divinity  whose  power 
is  limitless,  and  whose  benediction  bestows  all  beauty,  all 
sweetness,  all  joy!    Bear  this  in  mind,  and  never  forget 
how  such  a  gift  is  grudged  to  those  who  have  it  by  those 
who  have  it  not ! " 

Reading  thus  far,  a  light  began  to  break  in  upon  me. 
Had  not  all  the  weird  and  inexplicable  experience  of  the 
past  hours  (or  days)  tended  to  shake  me  from  Love  and 
destroy  my  allegiance  to  the  ideal  I  cherished?  And— 
had  I  yielded  to  the  temptation?  Had  I  failed?  I  dared 
not  estimate  either  failure  or  success ! 
^  Living  my  place  at  the  window,  I  saw  that  the  little 
'  Uft '  or  drssser  in  the  wall  had  come  up  noiselessly  with 
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it«  usual  daintily  prepared  refection  of  fruit  and  bread 
and  deliciously  cool  spring  water.  I  had  felt  neither  hunger 
nor  thirst  during  my  strange  wanderings  in  unknown  places 
but  now  I  was  quite  ready  for  a  meal,  and  enjoyed  it  with 
ail  the  zest  of  an  unspoilt  appetite.  When  I  had  finished, 
1  returned  to  my  precious  book,  and  placing  it  on  the  table, 
I  propped  up  my  head  between  my  two  hands  and  set  myself 
resolutely  to  study.  And  I  write  down  here  the  passages 
I  read,  exactly  as  I  found  them,  for  those  who  care  to 
practise  the  lessons  they  teach. 


n 


FRee-Will 

"  The  exercise  of  the  Will  is  practically  limitless.    It  is 
left  unfettered  so  that  we  may  be  free  to  make  our  own 
choice  of  life  and  evolve  our  own  destiny.    It  can  com- 
mand all  things  save  Love,  for  Love  is  of  God  and  God  is 
not  subject  to  authority.    Love  must  be  bom  in  the  Soul 
and  of  the  Soul.    It  must  be  a  dual  flame.-that  is  to  say. 
It  must  find  Its  counterpart  in  another  Soul  which  is  its 
ordained  mate,  before  it  can  fulfil  its  highest  needs.    Then 
Ike  two  wings  moved  by  the  same  soaring  impulse,  it  assists 
the  Will  and  carries  it  to  the  highest  heaven.    Through  its 
force  life  is  generated  and  preserved— without  it,  life  es- 
capes to  other  phases  to  find  its  love  again.    Nothing  is 
perfect,  nothing  is  lasting  without  the  light  and  fire  of 
this  dual  flame.    It  cannot  be  mlhd  either  to  kindle  or  to 
^m;  It  must  be  bom  of  itself  and  in  itself,  and  shed  its 
glory  on  the  souls  of  its  own  choice.    All  else  is  subject 
to  order  and  command.    Love  alone  is  free." 
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Powu 

"  Power  over  all  things  and  all  men  is  obuined  by  or 
ganisation— that  is  to  say,  '  setting  one's  house  in  order. 
The  '  house  '  implied  is  the  body  in  which  the  Soul  has  tem- 
porary dwelling;  every  comer  of  it  must  be  '  in  order.'- 
every  atom  working  healthfully  in  its  place  without  an> 
suggestion  of  confusion.    Then,  whatever  is  desired  shall 
be  atuined.    Nothing  in  the  Universe  can  resist  the  force 
of  a  steadfastly  fixed  resolve;  what  the  Spirit  truly  seeks 
must,  by  eternal  law,  be  given  to  it,  and  what  the  body 
needs  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Spirit's  commands  will 
be  bestowed.    From  the  sunlight  and  the  air  and  the  hidden 
thmgs  of  space  strength  shall  be  daily  and  hourly  renewed; 
everything  in  Nature  shall  aid  in  bringing  to  the  resolved 
Soul  that  which  it  demands.    There  is  nothing  within  the 
circle  of  Creation  that  can  resist  its  influence.     Success, 
wealth,  triumph  upon  triumph  come  to  every  human  being 
who  daily  '  sets  his  house  in  order  '—whom  nothing  can 
move  from  his  fixed  Intent,— whom  no  malice  can  shake,  no 
derision  drive  from  his  determined  goal,— whom  no  tempta- 
tion can  drag  from  his  appointed  course,  and  who  is  proof 
against  spite  and  calumny.    For  men's  minds  are  for  the 
most  part  like  the  shifting  sands  of  the  sea,  and  he  alone 
rules  who  evolves  Order  from  Chaos." 


Eternal  Life 

Life  is  eternal  because  it  cannot  die.  Everything  that 
lives  must  live  for  ever.  Everything  that  lives  has  alzuays 
lived.  What  is  called  death,  is  by  law  impossible.  Life 
is  perpetually  changing  into  various  forms,— and  every 
change  it  makes  we  call  '  death '  because  to  us  it  seems  a 
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^Z^„T  '"Pn/oned  to-day  in  human  form  ha.  lived  in 

stem  has  flowered  m  this  world  before.  Each  individual 
frll''^""'^  "'  individuality  and.  to  a  certain  extent, 
ts  memory.  It  is  permitted  to  remember  a  few  out  of 
«w  million  incidents  and  episodes  with  which  its  psychic 
brain  IS  rtored.  but  only  a  few  during  its  ,  od  of  evolve- 
ment.  When  it  reaches  the  utmost  height  .i  spiritual  ca- 
pacity, and  IS  strong  enough  to  know  and  see  and  under- 
stand,  then  it  will  remember  all  from  the  beginning.    Noth- 

wfst??„Z    ^°'^"'"'  '"^'"^""^  "  forgetfulness  implies 

Ev^^'  r      uJ'  ?  "*"  ^"'*  '"  '^'  ^»'«™«  o^  the  Universe. 
Every  thought  is  kept  for  use.-every  word,  every  sigh  and 

be  continued  indefinitely  on  this  earth,  if  we  use  the  means 
pven  to  us  to  preserve  and  renew  it.  It  was  easy  to  pre- 
^rve  and  prolong  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  worl/s  prime, 
for  our  planet  was  then  nearer  to  the  sun.  In  the  p«sem 
^y  It  IS  returning  to  a  position  in  the  heavens  which  en- 
courages  and  sustains  life-and  men  live  longer  without 
knowing  why.  never  thinking  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
«nmed,ate  situation  of  the  planet  with  regard  to  the  sun. 

h^^^wJ'  T  "'^r  '*  ^''  '"  '^'  ^^y'  °^  Christ;  it  has 
been  rushing  through  space  these  two  thousand  years,  and 

from  that  which  it  formerly  occupied,  and  that  with  this 
(hflFerence  the  laws  of  climate,  custom  and  living  are 
changed.  It  is  not  Man  who  alters  his  surroundings-it 
lUT''  '^'^J'^/'^r  «""o*  be  disobeyed.  Man  thinks 
that  the  growth  of  science  and  what  he  calls  his  '  progress  • 
IS  he  result  of  his  own  cleverness  alone;  on  the  coiSary. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  change  in  his  atmospheric  ether  whidi 
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not  only  helps  scientific  explanation  and  discovery,  but 
which  tends  to  give  him  greater  power  over  the  elements, 
as  well  as  to  prolong  his  life  and  intellectual  capability. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  '  standing  still '  in  the  Universe. 
Every  atom,  every  organism  is  doing  something,  or  going 
somewhere,  and  there  is  no  stop.  Rest  itself  is  merely  a 
form  of  Progress  towards  Beauty  and  Perfection,  and 
there  is  no  flaw  anywhere  in  the  majestic  splendour  of 
God's  scheme  for  the  ultimate  happiness  of  His  entire 
Creation." 

Arrogant  Asceticism 

"  The  ascetic  is  a  blasphemer  of  God  and  of  the  work 
for  which  God  alone  is  responsible.    By  withdrawing  him- 
self from  the  world  of  men  he  withdraws  himself  from 
human  sympathy.    By  chastising  the  body  and  its  natural 
emotions  and  desires,  he  chastises  that  which  God  has  made 
as  a  temple  for  his  soul  to  dwell  in.  By  denying  the  pleasures 
of  this  world,  he  denies  all  the  good  which  God  has  prepared 
and  provided  for  him,  and  he  wrongs  the  fair  happiness 
of  Nature  and  the  order  in  which  the  Universe  is  planned. 
The  so-called  '  religious  '  person  who  retires  into  a  monas- 
tery, there  to  pray  and  fast  and  bemoan  the  ills  of  the  flesh, 
is  an  unnatural  creature  and  displeasing  to  his  Maker.    For 
God  looked  upon  everything  He  had  made  and  found  it 
*  good.'    Good— not  bad,  as  the  arrogant  ascetic  would  as- 
sume.   Joy,  not  sorrow,  should  be  the  keynote  of  life— 4he 
world  is  not  a  '  vale  of  tears '  but  a  flower-filled  garden, 
basking  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  the  smile  of  God. 
What  is  called  '  sin '  is  the  work  of  Man— God  has  no  part 
in  it.     '  By  pride  the  angels  feU.'    By  pride  Man  delays 
hi»  eternal  delight    When  he  presumes  to  be  wiser  than 
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his  Creator.-when  he  endeavours  to  upset  the  organisation 
of  Nature,  and  invents  a  kind  of  natural  and  moral  code 
of  his  own,  then  comes  disaster.    The  rule  of  a  pure  and 
happy  life  ,s  to  take  all  that  God  sends  with  thankfulness 
m  moderation-the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  joys  of  the 
senses   the  love  of  one's  fellow-creatures,  the  delights  of 
the  intellect,  the  raptures  of  the  soul;  and  to  find  no  fault 
with  that  which  is  and  must  ever  be  faultless.    We  hear 
of  wise  men  and  philosophers  sorrowing  over  'the  pain 
and  suffering  of  the  world  '-but  the  pain  and  suffering 
are  wrought  by  Man  alone,  and  Man's  cruelty  to  his  fellows. 
From  Man  s  culpable  carelessness  and  neglect  of  the  laws 
of  health  has  come  every  disease,  as  from  Man's  egotism, 
unbelief  and  selfishness  have  sprung  all  the  crimes  in  the 
calendar. 


«!i 


I  paused  here,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  getting 
dark,— at  any  rate  I  could  not  see  to  read  very  clearly     I 
looked  at  the  window,  but  very  little  light  came  through  it 
—a  sudden  obscurity,  like  a  heavy  cloud,  darkened  all  visible 
things.    I  quickly  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  yield 
to  any  more  fanciful  terrors,  or  leave  the  room,  even  if  I 
saw  another  outlet  that  night.     With  this  determination 
I  undressed  quickly  and  went  to  bed.    As  I  laid  my  head 
on  the  pillow  I  felt  a  kind  of  coldness  in  the  air  which 
made  me  shiver  a  little-an  '  uncanny '  sensation  to  which 
I  would  not  yield.     I  saw  the  darkness  thickening  round 
me,  and  closed  my  eyes,  resolving  to  rest— and  so  succeeded 
m  ordering  all  my  faculties  to  this  end  that  within  a  very 
few  minutes  I  was  soundly  asleep. 
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THE  UNKNOWN  DEEP 

My  slumber  was  so  profound  and  dreamless  that  I  have 
no  idea  how  long  it  lasted,  but  when  finally  I  awoke  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  the  most  vivid  and  appalling  terror.    Every 
nerve  in  my  body  seemed  paralysed— I  could  not  move  or 
cry  out,— invisible  bands  stronger  than  iron  held  me  a 
prisoner  on  my  bed— and  I  could  only  stare  upwards  in 
horror  as  a  victim  boiAid  to  ihe  rack  might  stare  at  the 
pitiless  faces  of  his  torturers.    A  Figure,  tall,  massive  and 
clothed  in  black,  stood  beside  me— I  could  not  see  its  face- 
but  I  felt  its  eyes  gazing  down  upon  me  with  a  remorse- 
less, cold  inquisitiveness— a  silent,  searching  enquiry  which 
answered  itself  without  words.     If  every  thought  in  my 
brain  and  every  emotion  of  my  soul  could  have  been  cut 
out  of  me  with  a  dissecting  knife  and  laid  bare  to  outward 
inspection,  those  terrible  eyes,  probing  deep  into  the  very 
innermost  recesses  of  my  being,  would  have  done  the  work. 
The  beating  of  my  heart  sounded  loud  and  insistent  in 
my  own  ears,— I  lay  still,  trying  to  gain  control  over  my 
trembling  spirit,— and  it  was  almost  with  an  awful  sense 
of  relief  that  I  saw  the  figure  move  at  last  from  its  rigid 
attitude  and  beckon  me— beckon  slowly  and  commandingly 
with  one  outstretched  arm  from  which  the  black,  dank 
draperies  hung  like  drifting  cloud.    Mechanically  obeying 
the  signal,  I  strove  to  rise  from  my  bed— and  found  that 
I  could  do  so,— I  sat  up  shiveringly,  looking  at  the  terrify- 
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U^lT  "^' i""""'  »'»™  ™.  «>clo«ng  m.  as  it  were 
1^    ,1,      .."'°"'T""'  "■«'.  "»»8ing  to  stand  on  my 

.t    to^d  lead.     It  moved  o.>-and  I  went  after  it   cZ 

^t  lS!l'°  n  ''™T""'"«  '"'""«  »8ainst  which  I  danKl 
no,  reW.     One.  the    ague,  half-formed  thought  flitted 

aZdii;;  "  r     l    r'*™?'"  '^""  "•=  remembrance  that 

STJt  *  ^    !  f  I  °°''"«  '  ''^  "«'""S.  there  is  no  such 

^.irna^""'   '""  °"'^  *'  ™"^'-^  ■"-«-  we  caU 

Slowly,  sedately,  and  with  an  indescribable  majesty  of 

a  ,rm>blmg  httle  creature,  followed  it.  I  knew  not  wh^h.^' 
There  was  no  obstacle  in  oar  course,-doors,  walls  aTd 
w^«.  seemed  to  melt  asunder  into  nothin^eT  s  we 
P»^d_and  there  was  no  stop  to  our  onward  progress  tiU 
suddenly  I  saw  before  me  a  steep  and  narrow  spi^Tta  r 
way  of  stone  winding  up  into  the  very  centre  'fa  r«kv 
pmnacle,  which  in  its  turn  lifted  its  topmj^'  Tnt^^ 
darkness  of  a  night  sky  sprinkled  witi  millirns  of  L„ 
The  sombre  Figure  ^used :  and  again  I  felt  the  searchS 

lu,  rt'  T.  *""""«  ""•°"«''  ™-    Then,  as  thorh 
«t.sfi«l  w,th  ,ts  brief  survey,  it  began  to  ascend  the  spSl 

I  followed  step  by  step.-the  way  was  long  and  diflicult 
nT^l??.'"""  "'"''"^  '"  *'  «"^=-  -d  there  sTmed 
nearly  fell-sometimes  I  groped  on  hands  and  knees  al- 
«^y»  seeing  before  me  the  black-draped  Form  that  movtd 

I  fared  ill  or  well  m  my  obedience  to  its  summons. 
And  now,  as  I  climb«i,  all  sorts  of  strange  memories 
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began  to  creep  into  the  crannies  of  my  brain  and  perplex 
me  with  trouble  and  uncertainty.     (Chiefly  did  my  mind 
dwell  on  cruelties— the  cruelties  practised  by  human  beings 
to  one  another,— moral  cruelties  especially,  they  being  so 
much  worse  than  any  physical  torture.     I  thought  of  the 
world's  wicked  misjudgments  passed  on  those  who  are 
greater  in  spirit  than  itself,— how,  even  when  we  endeavour 
to  do  good  to  others,  our  kindest  actions  are  often  repre- 
sented as  merely  so  many  forms  of  self-interest  and  self- 
seeking,— how  our  supposed  'best'  friends  often  wrong 
us  and  listen  credulously  to  enviously  invented  tales  against 
us,— how  even  in  Love— ah !— Love !— that  most  etherial 
yet  most  powerful  of  passions!— a  rough  word,  an  un- 
merited slight,  may  stiparate  for  a  lifetime  those  whose 
love  would  otherwise  have  been  perfect.    And  still  I  climbed, 
and  still  I  thought,  and  still  the  dark  Phantom-Figure  beck- 
oned me  on  and  on. 

And  then  I  began  to  consider  that  in  climbing  to  some 
unknown,  unseen  height  in  deep  darkness  I  was,  after  all, 
doing  a  wiser  thing  than  living  in  the  world  with  the  ways 
of  the  world,— ways  that  are  for  the  most  part  purely 
hypocritical,  and  are  practised  merely  to  overreach  and 
out-do  one's  fellow-men  and  women— ways  of  fashion, 
ways  of  society,  ways  of  frovemnient  which  are  merely 
temporary,  while  Nature,  the  invincible  and  eternal,  moves 
on  her  appointed  course  with  the  same  inborn  intention, 
namely,  to  destroy  that  which  is  evil  and  preserve  only  that 
which  is  good.    And  Man,  the  sole  maker  of  evil,  the  only 
opposer  of  Divine  Order,  fools  himself  into  the  belief  that 
his  evil  shall  prosper  and  his  falsehood  be  accepted  as  truth 
if  he  can  only  sham  a  sufficient  show  of  religious  faith  to 
deceive  'limself  and  others  on  the  ascending  plane  of  His- 
tory.   He  who  has  invented  Sir  has  likewise  invented  a 
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God  to  pardon  it,  for  there  is  no  sin  in  the  natural  Uni- 
verse. The  Divine  Law  cannot  pardon,  for  it  is  inviolate 
and  bears  no  trespass  without  punishment. 

So  I  mused  in  my  inward  self,  and  still  I  climbed,  keep- 
ing my  eyes  fixed  on  the  Figure  that  led  me  on.  and  which 
now.  havmg  reached  the  end  of  the  spiral  stair,  was  slowly 
mountmr  ^o  the  highest  peak  of  the  rocky  pinnacle  which 
hfted  itseit  to  the  stars.  An  icy  wind  began  to  blow.- 
my  feet  were  bare,  and  I  was  thinly  clad  in  my  night-gear 
with  only  the  addition  of  a  white  woollen  wrap  I  had  hastily 
flung  round  me  for  warmth  when  I  left  my  bed  to  follow 

whhT'Kl^'''^'';7'"^  ^  ^^'''''"^  '^'^''^^  ^»d  through 
with  the  bitter  cold.  Yet  I  went  on  resolutely.-indeed, 
havmg  started  on  this  perilous  adventure,  there  was  no  re^ 
tummg.  or  when  I  looked  back  on  the  way  I  had  come, 
the  spiral  stair  had  completely  vanished,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  black  and  empty  space! 

This  discovery  so  terrified  me  that  for  the  moment  I 
lost  breath,  and  I  came  to  a  halt  in  the  very  act  of  ascend- 
ing. Then  I  saw  the  Figure  in  front  of  me  turn  round 
with  a  threatening  movement,  and  I  felt  that  with  one 
second  more  of  hesitation  I  should  lose  my  footing  alto- 
gether and  slip  away  imo  some  vast  abysmal  depth  of  unim- 
aginable  doom.  Making  a  strong  effort.  I  caught  back  my 
escaping  self-control,  and  forced  my  shuddering  limbs  to 
obey  my  will  and  resume  their  work-and  so,  slowly,  inch 

^'"uM,  V*'""*^  *"y  '""^^'  ''^^  with  giddiness  and  fear 
and  chilled  to  the  very  heart.  Presently  I  heard  a  rumbling 
roar  like  the  sound  of  great  billows  rushing  into  hollow 
taverns  which  echoed  their  breaking  in  thuds  of  booming 
thunder.  Looking  up.  I  saw  the  Figure  I  had  followed 
standmg  still;  and- 1  fancied  that  the  sombre  draperies  in 
which  It  was  enveloped  showed  an  ouUine  of  glimmering 
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light.  Fired  by  a  sudden  hope,  I  set  myself  to  tread  the 
difficult  path  anew,  and  presently  I  too  stood  still,  beside 
my  mysterious  Leader.  Above  me  was  a  heaven  of  stars ; 
— below  an  unfathomable  deep  of  darkness  where  nothing 
was  visible; — but  from  this  nothingness  arose  a  mighty 
turbulence  as  of  an  angry  sea.  I  remained  where  I  found 
myself,  afraid  to  move;— one  false  step  might,  I  felt,  hurl 
me  into  a  destruction  which  though  it  would  not  be  actual 
death  would  certainly  be  something  like  chaos.  Almost 
I  felt  inclined  to  catch  at  the  cloudy  garments  of  the  solemn 
Figure  at  my  side  for  safety  and  protection,  and  while  this 
desire  was  yet  upon  me  it  turned  its  veiled  head  towards 
me  and  spoke  in  a  low,  deep  tone  that  was  infinitely 
•gentle.  < 

"  So  far!— and  yet  not  far  enough!  "  it  said—"  To  what 
end  wilt  thou  adventure  for  the  sake  of  Love?  " 

"To  no  End  whatsoever," — I  answered  with  sudden 
boldness — "  But  to  everlasting  Continuance! " 

Again  I  thought  I  saw  a  faint  glowing  light  within  its 
sombre  draperies. 

"What  wouldst  thou  do  for  Love?"  its  voice  agam 
enquired—"  Wouldst  thou  bear  all  things  and  believe  all 
things?  Canst  thou  listen  to  falsehood  bearing  witness 
against  truth,  and  yet  love  on?  Wilt  thou  endure  all  suf- 
fering, all  misunderstanding,  all  coldness  and  cruelty,  and 
yet  keep  thy  soul  bright  as  a  burning  lamp  with  the  flame 
of  faith  and  endeavour?  Wouldst  thou  scale  the  heavens 
and  plunge  to  the  uttermost  hell  for  the  sake  of  him  thou 
lovest,  knowing  that  thy  love  must  make  him  one  with 
thee  at  the  God-appointed  hour  ?  " 

I  looked  up  at  the  Figure,  vainly  striving  to  see  its 
face. 
"  All  these  things  I  would  do! "  I  answered—"  All  that 
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is  in  the  power  of  my  soul  to  endure  mortally  or  immor- 
tally,  I  will  bear  for  Love's  sake ! " 

Again  the  light  flashed  through  its  black  garments. 
When  It  next  spoke,  its  voice  rang  out  harshly  in  ominous 
wammg. 

"Thy  lover  is  dead!"  it  proclaimed-"  He  has  passed 
from  this  sphere  to  another,  and  ye  shall  not  meet  again 
for  many  cycles  of  time  f   Dost  thou  believe  itf  " 
A  cold  agony  gripped  my  breast,  but  I  would  not  yield 

to  It,  and  answered  resolutely 

"No!  I  do  not  believe  it!  He  could  not  die  without 
my  knowing  and  feeling  the  parting  of  his  soul  from 
mine ! " 

There  was  a  pause,  in  which  only  the  thunder  of  that 
invisible  sea  far  down  below  us  was  audible.  Then  the 
voice  went  on. 

"  Thy  lover  is  false! "  it  said-"  His  love  for  thee  was 
a  passing  mood-already  he  regrets-already  he  wearies 
in  thought  of  thee  and  loves  thee  no  more!  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve ttf  " 

I  took  no  time  for  thought,  but  answered  at  once  with- 
out hesitation — 

"No!  For  if  he  does  not  love  me  his  Spirit  lies!-and 
no  Spirit  can  lie!" 

Another  pause.    Then  the  voice  put  this  question— 
'Dost  thou  truly  believe  in  God,  thy  Creator,  the  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth?  " 

Lifting  my  eyes  half  in  hope,  half  in  appeal  to  the  starry 
deep  sky  above  me,  I  replied  fervently— 

"  I  do  believe  in  Him  with  all  my  soul  I " 

A  silence  followed  which  seemed  long  and  weighted  with 
suspense.    Then  the  voice  spoke  once  more— 

"Dost  thou  believe  in  Love,   the  generator  of  Life 
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and  the  moving  Cause  and  Mind  of  all  created  things?" 

And  again  I  replied — 

"With  all  my  soul!" 

The  Figure  now  bent  slightly  towards  me,  and  the  light 
within  its  darkness  became  more  defined  and  brilliant.  Pres- 
ently  an  arm  and  hand,  white  and  radiant — a  shape  as  of 
living  flame— was  slowly  outstretched  from  the  enfolding 
black  draperies.    It  pointed  steadily  to  the  abyss  below  me. 

"  If  thy  love  is  so  great  "—said  the  voice—"  If  thy  faith 
is  so  strong— if  thy  trust  in  God  is  sure  and  perfect- 
descend  thither!" 

I  heard — but  could  not  credit  my  own  hearing.  I  gazed 
at  the  shrouded  and  veiled  speaker — at  the  commanding 
arm  that  signed  my  mortal  body  to  destruction.  For  a 
moment  I  was  lost  in  wild  terror  and  wilder  doubt.  Was 
this  fearful  suggestion  a  temptation  or  a  test?  Should  it 
be  obeyed  ?  I  strove  to  find  the  centre-poise  of  my  own  self 
— to  gather  all  my  forces  together, — ^to  make  myself  sure 
of  my  own  will  and  responsiUe  for  my  own  deeds, — and 
then— then  I  paused.  All  that  was  purely  mortal  in  me 
shuddered  on  the  brink  of  the  Unknown.  One  look  up- 
ward to  the  soft  gloom  of  the  purple  sky  and  its  myriad 
stars— one  horrified  glance  downward  at  the  dark  depth 
where  I  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea!  I  clasped  my  hands 
in  a  kind  of  prayerful  desperation,  and  looked  once  moje 
at  the  solemn  Shadow  beside  me. 

"  If  thy  love  is  so  great! "  it  repeated,  in  slow  and  im- 
pressive tones—"  If  thy  faith  is  so  strong!  If  thy  trust  in 
God  is  so  sure  and  perfect ! " 

There  came  a  moment  of  tense  stillness— a  moment  in 
which  my  life  seemed  detached  from  myself  so  that  I  held 
it  like  a  palpitating  separate  creature  in  my  hands.  Sud- 
denly the  recollection  of  the  last  vision  of  all  those  I  had 
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seen  among  the  dark  mountains  of  Coruisk  came  back  to 
me  vr..dly-that  of  the  woman  who  had  knelt  outside  a 
barred  gate  m  Heaven,  waiting  to  enter  in-"  O  leave  her 
n^always  exiled  and  alone!  "  I  had  prayed  then-"  Dea 

^^^sllo'iV''  ''"'"" 

A  sob  broke  unconsciously  from  my  lips-my  eyes  filled 
with  bummg  tears  that  blinded  me.    Imploringly  I  tumid 

the  tords^         downward^nd  again  I  seemed  to  hear 

"If  thy  love  is  so  greati    If  thy  faith  is  so  strongi    If 
thy  trust  m  God  is  so  sure  and  perfect!" 

v.it"!**'*"  I  '"'^'**"'^  ^°""*^  ""y  °^"  Soul's  centr..-the 
very  basis  of  my  own  actual  being-and  standing  firmly 

"Nothing  can  destroy  me!"  I  said  within  myself- 
Nothmg  can  slay  the  immortal  pr.rt  of  me,  and  nothing 

1'^™.?."^  '°"^  ^~™  '^^  ^<>"^  °^  '"y  Woved!    In  aU 
earth,  ,n  all  heaven,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear! " 

Hesitating  „o  longer.  I  dosed  my  eyes.-then  extendine 
rny  clasped  hands  I  threw  myself  forward  and  plung^  Imo 
he  dark;  essl-^own.  down,  interminably  down!    A  light 

he  bl^kness-I  retained  sufficient  consciousness  to  wondeT 
at  us  bnlhancy.  and  for  a  time  I  was  borne  along  in  my 
descent  as  though  on  wings.  Down,  still  down!-and  I 
saw  ocean  at  my  feet!-a  heaving  mass  of  angry  waters 
flecked  with  a  wool-like  fleece  of  foam ! 
"The  Change  that  is  called  Death,  but  which  is  Life!" 
This  was  the  only  clear  thought  that  flashed  like  lightning 
through  my  brain  as  I  sank  swiftly  towards  the  engumnf 
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desert  of  the  seat—then  everything  swirled  into  darknei 
and  silence  t 
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A  delicate  warm  glow  like  the  filtering  of  sunbean 
through  shaded  silk  and  crystal — a  fragrance  of  roses- 
delicious  sound  of  harp-like  music— to  these  things  I  ws 
gradually  awakened  by  a  gentle  pressure  on  my  brows, 
looked  up— and  my  whole  heart  relieved  itself  in  a  Ion 
deep  sigh  of  ecstasy!— it  was  Aselzion  himself  who  ber 
over  me, — ^Aselzion  whose  grave  blue  eyes  watched  me  wit 
earnest  and  anxious  solicitude.  I  smiled  up  at  him  in  n 
sponse  to  his  wordleis  questioning  as  to  how  I  felt,  an 
would  have  risen  but  that  he  imperatively  signed  to  me  t 
lie  still. 

"  Rest ! "  he  said, — ^and  his  voice  was  very  low  and  ten 

der.    "  Rest,  poor  child !   You  have  done  more  than  well ! 

Another  sigh  of  pure  happiness  escaped  me, — I  stretche< 

out  my  arms  lazily  like  one  aroused  from  a  long  and  re 

freshing  slumber.    My  sensations  were  now  perfectly  ex 

quisite;  a  fresh  and  radiant  life  seemed  pouring  itsel 

through  my  veins,  and  I  was  content  to  remain  a  perfectl} 

passive  recipient  of  such  an  inflow  of  health  and  joy.    Thi 

room  I  found  myself  in  was  new  to  me— it  seemed  mad( 

up  of  lovely  colourings  and  a  profusion  of  sweet  floweri 

—I  lay  enshrined  as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  a  little  tempU 

of  beauty.    I  had  no  desire  to  move  or  to  speak,— ever) 

trouble,  every  difficulty  had  passed  from  my  mind,  and  ] 

watched  Aselzion  dreamily  as  he  brought  a  chair  to  th« 

side  of  my  couch  and  sat  down— then,  taking  my  hand  in 

his,  felt  my  pulse  with  an  air  of  close  attention. 

I  smiled  again. 
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;;  Does  it  still  beat?  "  I  asked,  finding  my  voice  suddenly 
—  burely  the  great  sea  has  drowned  it! " 
Still  holding  my  hand,  he  looked  full  into  my  eyes. 

"  r^      "^  '^**'"  *^""°^  ''"*"*^**  '°''*  ''"*»«  <l"ot«d  softiy 
Dear  child,  you  have  proved  that  truth.    Be  satisfied  f " 
Raismg  myself  on  my  pillows,  I  studied  his  grave  face 

with  an  earnest  scrutiny. 
"Tell  me,"~I  half  whispered— " Have  I  failed?" 
He  pressed  my  hand  encouragingly. 
"  No  f    You  have  almost  conquered ! " 
Almost!    Only  'almost'!    I  sank  back  again  on  the 

couch,  wondering  and  waiting.    He  remained  beside  me 

quite  silent.    After  a  little  the  tension  of  suspense  became 

unbearable  and  I  spoke  again 

I  m?"^  *****  ^  ^^^'"  ^  '^^^^~'"  ^**°  ^""^  "^  ^^*" 

He  smiled  gravely. 
"  "  '^^^  was  nothing  to  escape  from  "—he  answered— 

And  no  one  saved  you  since  yqu  were  not  in  danger." 

I  Not  in  danger! "  I  echoed,  amazed. 

"  No!    Only  from  yourself! " 

I  gazed  at  him.  utterly  bewildered.    He  gave  me  a  kind 
and  reassuring  glance. 

•|Have  patience!"  he  said,  gently— "AH  shall  be  ex- 
plained to  you  in  good  time!  Meanwhile  this  apartment 
IS  yours  for  the  rest  of  your  stay  here,  which  will  not  now 
De  long— I  have  had  all  your  things  removed  from  the 
Probation  room  in  the  tower,  so  that  you  will  no  more 
be  troubled  by  its  scenic  tranr  ormations ! "  Here  he 
smiled  again.  "  I  will  leave  you  now  to  recover  from  the 
terrors  through  which  you  have  passed  so  bravely ;— rest 
and  refresh  yourself  thoroughly,  for  you  have  nothing 
more  to  fear.    When  you  are  quite  ready  touch  this  "— 
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•ad  he  pointed  to  a  bell—"  I  shall  hear  ite  summoiu  an 
will  come  to  you  at  once." 

Before  I  could  say  a  word  to  deUin  him,  he  had  retire< 
and  I  was  left  alone. 

I  rose  from  my  couch,— and  the  first  impression  I  had  wa 

that  of  a  singular  ease  and  lightness-a  sense  of  physia 

strength  and  well-being  that  was  delightful  beyond  expret 

won.    The  loveliness  and  peace  of  the  room  in  which  I  wa 

enchanted  me,— everything  my  eyes  rested  upon  suggeste 

beauty.    The  windows  were  shaded  with  rose  silk  hanging 

—and  when  I  drew  these  aside  I  looked  out  on  a  marbl 

loggia  or  balcony  overhung  with  climbing  roses,— this,  ii 

Its  turn,  opened  on  an  exquisite  glimpse  of  garden  and  blu 

sea.    There  was  no  dock  anywhere  to  tell  me  the  time  o 

day,  but  the  sun  was  shining,  and  I  imagined  it  must  hi 

afternoon.    Adjoining  this  luxurious  apartment  was  ai 

equally  luxurious,  bathroom,  furnished  with  every  conceiva 

ble  elegance,— the  bath  itself  was  of  marble,  and  the  watei 

bubbled  up  from  its  centre  like  a  natural  spring,  sparkling 

as  It  came.    I  found  all  my  clothes,  books  and  other  belong- 

ings  arranged  with  care  where  I  could  most  easily  get  at 

them,  and  to  my  joy  the  book  '  The  Secret  of  Life,'  which 

I  thought  I  had  lost  on  my  last  perilous  adventure,  lay  on 

a  small  table  by  itself  like  a  treasure  set  apart. 

I  bathed  and  dressed  quickly,  allowing  myself  no  time 
to  think  upon  any  strange  or  perplexing  point  in  my  ad- 
ventures, but  giving  myself  entirely  up  to  the  joy  of  the 
new  and  ecstatic  life  which  thrUled  through  me.  A  mirror 
in  the  room  showed  me  my  own  face,  happy  and  radiant,— 
my  own  eyes  bright  and  smiling,— no  care  seemed  to  have 
left  a  trace  on  my  features,  and  I  was  fully  conscious  of 
a  perfect  strength  and  health  that  made  the  mere  act  of 
breathing  a  pleasure.    In  a  very  short  time  I  was  ready 
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to  receive  AteUion,  and  I  touched  the  bell  he  had  indicated 
M  «  iigml.  Then  I  sat  down  by  the  window  and  looked 
out  on  the  fair  prospect  before  me.  How  glorious  was  the 
world,  I  thought  J— how  full  of  perfect  beauty  I  That  heav- 
enly  blue  of  sky  and  sea  melting  into  one-the  tender  hues 
of  ine  clambering  roses  against  the  green  of  the  surround- 
ing foliage— the  lovely  light  that  filtered  through  the  air 
like  powdered  gold  I— were  not  all  these  things  to  be  thank- 
ful  for?  and  can  there  be  any  real  unhi^ppiness  so  long 
as  our  Souls  are  in  tune  with  the  complete  harmony  of 
Creation?  ' 

Hearing  a  step  behind  me,  I  rose— and  with  a  glad  smile 
stretched  out  my  hands  to  Aselrion.  who  had  just  then  en- 
tered. He  took  them  in  his  own  and  pressed  them  lightly- 
then  drawing  a  chair  opposite  to  mine,  he  sdt  down.  His 
face  expressed  a  ceruin  rrravity,  and  his  voice  when  he 
began  to  speak  was  low  and  gentle. 

"  I  have  much  to  tell  you  "—he  said—"  but  I  will  make 
It  as  brief  as  I  can.    You  came  here  to  pass  a  certain  psychic 
ordeal— and  you  have  passed  it  successfully— all  but  the 
last  phase.    Of  that  we  will  speak  presently.    For  the  mo- 
ment you  are  under  the  impression  that  you  have  been 
through  certain  episodes  of  a  more  or  less  perplexing  and 
painful  nature.    So  you  have— but  not  in  the  way  you  thinjc 
Nothing  whatever  has  happened  to  you,  save  in  your  own 
mmd— your  adventures  have  been  purely  mental-^and  were 
the  result  of  several  brains  working  on  yours  and  com- 
pelling you  to  see  and  to  hear  what  they  chose.    There  I— 
do  not  look  so  startled!  "-for  I  had  risen  with  an  involun- 
tary exclamation-"  I  will  explain  everything  quite  clearly, 
and  you  will  soon  understand." 

He  paused— and  I  sat  down  again  by  the  window,  won- 
dering and  waiting. 
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"  In  this  world,"  he  went  on,  slowly—"  it  is  not  climate, 
or  natural  surroundings  that  affect  man  so  much  as  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  his  fellow-men* 
Human  beings  really  live  surrounded  by  the  waves  of 
thought  flung  off  by  their  own  brains  and  the  brains  of 
those  around  them,--and  this  is  the  reason  why,  if  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  find  a  centre-poise,  they  are  influenced 
by  ways  and  moods  of  thought  which  would  never  be  their 
own  by  choice  and  free-will.    If  a  mind,  or  let  us  say  a 
Soul,  can  resist  the  impressions  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
by  other  forces  than  itself— if  it  can  stand  alone,  clear  of 
obstacle,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Image,  then  it  has  gained 
a  mastership  over  all  things.    But  the  attainment  of  such  a 
position  is  difficult  enough  to  be  generally  impossible.    Influ- 
ences work  around  us  everywhere,— men  and  women  with 
great  aims  in  life  are  swept  away  from  their  intentions  by 
the  indifference  or  discouragement  of  their  friends— brave 
deeds  are  hindered  from  accomplishment  by  the  suggestion 
of  fears  which  do  not  really  exist— and  the  daily  scattering 
and  waste  of  psychic  force  and  powerful  mentality  by  dis- 
turbing or  opposing  brain-waves,  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
world  a  perfect  paradise  were  it  used  to  that  end." 

He  waited  a  moment— then  bent  his  eyes  earnestly  upon 
me  as  he  resumed — 

"  You  do  not  need  to  be  told  by  me  that  you  have  lived 
on  this  earth  4)ef ore,  and  that  you  have  many  times  been 
gently  yet  forcibly  drawn  into  connection  with  the  other 
predestined  half  of  yourself,— that  Soul  of  love  which 
blindly  seeking,  you  have  often  rejected  when  found— not 
of  yourself  have  you  rejected  it— but  simply  because  of 
the  influences  around  you  to  which  you  have  yielded.  Now 
in  this  further  phase  of  your  existence  you  have  been  given 
another  chance— another  opportunity.    It  is  quite  possible 
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A»t  tad  you  not  come  to  mt  you  wouid  i»,c  lost  your 
tappm«  again,  and  it  was  this  knowWg.  which  Td. 
me  ««,ve  you,  agarast  aU  the  rules  of  our  Order,  when  1 
«w  Ujat  you  were  fairly  resolved.     Your  ord!^  would 

ZTl  !,  *  T"°"  "'  ''°"  ™'^^"«  '"'o  o""-  chapel. 
The  light  of  the  Cross  and  Star  drew  you,  and  your  Soul 
ob^ed  the  attraction  of  its  native  element  Had  1  o^ 
P<«d  «,  .ntention  by  doubts  and  fears,  I  should  h«e  tad 
-re  t^uble  with  you  .tan  I  should  tave  cared  to  Lt' 

courage— the  rest  was  comparatively  easy." 
He  paused  again  and  again  went  on 

"I  have  already  said  ttat  you  are  under  tta  impression 
of  taving  gone  through  ceruin  adventures  or  «iS^^ 
«fc^  tave  more  or  less  distressed  and  p.rpI«S  y^' 
Th«  Amp  have  tad  .„  e^ence  except  in^  mS 
When  I  took  you  up  to  your  room  in  tta  turret.  I  placed 
you  under  my  influ«K.  and  under  tta  influent  o!l^ 
other  brams  acting  m  conjunction  with  myself.    We  took 

asose.    The  test  was  to  see  whether  your  Soul,  which  u. 
*e  «tual  You,  codd  withstand  and  overcome  TIU 
««aons.    Affirm  hearing,  this  sounds  as  if  w.  tad  pC 
a  tndc  upon  you  for  our  own  «,t.rtaimnent-but  it  is  Z 

«.  .  0/  <>/*«■,,  which  are  tta  most  disturbing  and  weaken- 
«g  forees  we  tave  to  contend  with."  ""weaken- 

.J! !?"  '°  **  ''*"■'''  *'"'  ■«  "»»»'  •«  to  understand 

•Kd  I  hung  upon  hi,  word,  with  eager  attention.  ' 

You  tave  only  to  look  about  you  in  tta  world,"  h,; 
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continued — "  to  realise  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  Every  day 
you  may  meet  some  soul  whose  powers  of  accomplishmoit 
might  be  superb  if  it  were  not  for  the  restricting  influencea 
to  which  it  allows  itself  to  succumb.  How  often  do  you 
not  come  upon  a  man  or  woman  of  brilliant  genius,  who  is 
nevertheless  rendered  incompetent  by  opposing  influences, 
and  who  therefore  lives  the  life  of  a  bird  in  a  cage!  Ts^ 
the  thousands  of  men  wrongly  mated,  whose  very  wives 
and  children  drag  them  down  and  kill  every  spark  of  ambi- 
tion and  accomplishment  within  them !  Take  the  thousands 
of  women  persuaded  or  forced  into  tmions  with  men  whose 
low  estimate  of  woman's  intellect  coarsens  and  degrades 
her  to  a  level  from  which  it  is  almost  impossiUe  to  rise! 
This  is  the  curse  of  '  influences ' — the  magnetic  currents 
of  other  brains  which  set  our  own  awry,  and  make  half 
the  trouUe  and  mischief  in  the  world.  Not  one  soul  in 
a  hundred  thousand  has  force  or  courage  to  resist  them! 
The  man  accustomed  to  live  with  a  wife  who  without  doing 
any  other  harm,  simply  kills  his  genius  by  the  mere  fact 
of  her  daily  contact,  moods,  and  methods,  makes  no  tftoart 
to  shake  himself  free  from  the  apathy  her  influence  causes, 
but  simply  sinks  passively  into  inaction.  The  woman, 
bound  to  a  man  who  insists  on  considering  her  lower  than 
himself,  and  often  pulled  this  way  and  that  by  the  selfish 
desires  or  aims  of  her  children  or  other  family  belongii^, 
becomes  a  mere  domestic  drudge  or  machine,  with  no  higl)er 
aims  than  are  contained  in  the  general  ordering  of  house- 
hold business.  Love, — ^the  miraculous  touchstone  whkh 
turns  everything  to  gold, — is  driven  out  of  the  drde  of 
Life  with  the  result  that  Life  itself  grows  weary  of  its 
present  phase,  and  makes  haste  to  sedc  another  more 
congenial.  Hence  proceeds  what  we  ca^  afe  attd 
death." 
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I  was  about  to  interrupt  by  an  eager  question— but  he 
silem^d  me  by  a  gesture. 

"  Your  position,"  he  went  on—"  from  a  psychic  standard, 
—which  is  the  only  necessary,  because  the  only  lasting  atti- 
tude,—i»  that  of  being  brought  into  connection  with  the 
other  half  of  your  spiritual  and  immortal  Ego,— which 
nmns  the  possession  of  perfect  love,  and  with  it  perfect 
life.    And  because  this  is  so  great  a  gift,  and  so  entirely 
Divine,  influences  are  bound  to  oflFer  opposition  in  order 
that  the  Soul  may  make  its  choice  voluntarily.    Therefore, 
when  I,  and  the  other  brains  acting  with  me,  placed  you 
under  our  power,  we  impressed  you  with  all  that  most 
readily  shakes  the  feminine  mind— doubt,  jealousy,  sus- 
piaon,  and  all  the  wretched  terrors  these  wretched  emo- 
tions engender.    We  suggested  the  death  of  Rafel  Santoris 
as  well  as  his  treachery,— you  heard,  as  you  thought,  voices 
behind  a  wallr-4>ut  there  were  no  voices— only  the  sugges- 
tion of  voices  in  your  mind.    You  saw  strange  phantoms 
and  shadows,- they  had  no  existence  except  in  so  far  as 
we  made  them  exist  and  present  themseWes  to  your  mental 
vision.    You  wandered  away  into  unknown  places,  so  you 
iniagiqed,-.^t  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  never  left  your 
room!  " 

"Never  left  my  room!"  I  echoed— "Oh,  that  cannot 

"ft  can  be,  because  it  is!"  he  answered  me,  smiling 
gravely—"  The  only  thing  in  your  experience  that  was  real 
WM  the  finding  of  the  book  '  The  Secret  of  Life  '^in  the 
pUfple-draped  shrine.  Here  it  is  "—and  he  took  it  up  from 
thet»ble  on  which  it  lay— "and  if  you  had  turned  it  over 
a  Vttle  more,  you  would  have  found  this  "-^d  he  read 
aloud—* 

"  •  AM  action  is  the  material  result  of  Thought.    Suffer^ 
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ing  is  the  result  of  thinking  into  ^otM— disease  the  result 
of  thinking  into  weakness.  Every  emotion  is  the  result  of 
wrong  or  right  thinking,  with  one  exception — Love.  Love 
is  not  an  Emotion  but  a  Principle,  and  as  the  generator 
of  Life  pervades  all  things,  and  is  all  things.  Thought, 
working  tuithin  this  Principle,  creates  the  things  of  beauty 
and  lastingness, — Thought,  working  outside  this  Principle, 
equally  creates  the  things  of  terror,  doubt,  confusion,  and 
destruction.  There  is  no  other  Secret  of  Life — ^no  other 
Elixir  of  Youth — ^no  other  Immortality ! '  " 

He  pronounced  the  last  words  with  gentle  and  impressive 
emphasis,  and  a  great  sweetness  and  calm  filled  my  mind 
as  I  listened. 

"  I — or  I  should  say  wfe — for  four  of  my  Brethren  were 
deeply  interested  in  you  on  account  of  the  courage  you  had 
shown — we  took  you  up  to  the  utmost  height  of  endurance 
in  the  way  of  mental  terror — and,  to  our  great  joy,  found 
your  Soul  strong  enough  to  baffle  and  conquer  the  ultimate 
suggestion  of  Death  itself.  You  held  firmly  to  the  truth 
that  there  is  no  death,  and  with  that  spiritual  certainty 
risked  all  for  Love.  Now  we  have  released  you  from  our 
spells  t " — and  his  eyes  were  full  of  kindness  as  he  looked 
at  me — "  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  thoroughly  realise  the 
importance  of  the  lesson  we  have  taught? " 

I  met  his  enquiring  glance  fully  and  steadily. 

"  I  think  I  do," — I  said—"  You  mean  that  I  must  stand 
alone?" 

"  Alone,  yet  not  alone! " — he  answered,  and  his  fine  face 
was  transfigured  into  lig^t  with  its  intense  feeling  and 
power — ^"  Alone  with  Love  I — which  is  to  say  alone  with 
God,  and  therefore  surrounded  by  all  god-like,  lasting  and 
revivifying  things.  You  will  go  back  from  this  place  to 
the  nw:1d  of  conventions, — and  you  will  meet  a  million 
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influences  to  turn  you  from  your  chosen  way.  Opinion, 
criticism,  ridicule,  calumny  and  downright  misunderstand- 
ing—these will  come  out  against  you  like  armed  foes, 
bristling  at  every  point  with  weapons  of  offence.  If  you 
tell  them  of  your  quest  of  life  and  youth  and  love,  and  of 
your  experience  here,  they  will  cover  you  with  their  mockery 
and  derision— if  you  were  to  breathe  a  word  of  the  love 
between  you  and  Rafel  Santoris,  a  thousand  efforts  would 
be  instantly  made  tA  separate  you,  one  from  the  other,  and 
snatch  away  the  happiness  you  have  won.  How  will  you 
endure  these  trials?— what  will  be  your  method  of  action?  " 

I  thought  a  moment. 

"  The  same  that  I  have  tried  to  practise  here  "—I  an- 
swered—" I  shall  believe  nothing  of  ill  report— but  onlv  of 
good."  ^ 

He  bent  his  eyes  upon  me  searchingly. 

"  Remember,"  he  said—"  what  force  there  is  in  a  storm 
of  opinion!  The  fiercest  gale  that  ever  blew  down  strong 
trees  and  made  havoc  of  men's  dwellings  is  a  mere  whisper 
compared  with  the  fury  of  human  minds  set  to  destroy 
one  heaven-aspiring  soul !  Think  of  the  petty  grudge  borne 
by  the  loveless  against  Love!— the  spite  of  the  restless  and 
unhappy  against  those  who  have  won  peace!  All  this  you 
will  have  to  bear,— for  the  world  is  envious— and  even  a 
friend  breaks  down  in  the  strength  of  friendship  when 
thwarted  or  rendered  jealous  by  a  greater  and  more  resist- 
less power!" 

I  sighed  a  little. 

"  I  have  few  friends,"— I  said—"  Certainly  none  that 
have  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  know  my  inner  and 
truest  self.  Most  of  them  are  glad  to  be  my  friends  if  I 
go  their  way— but  if  I  choose  a  way  of  my  own  their 
'  friendship '  becomes  mere  quarrel.    But  I  talk  of  choosing 
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-yet  ?    You  say  my  ord^l  is 


a  way!    How  can  I  choos( 
not  over?" 

"  It  will  be  over  to-night,"— he  answered—"  And  I  have 
every  hope  that  you  will  pass  through  it  unflinchingly. 
You  have  not  heard  from  Santoris?" 

The  question  gave  me  a  little  thrill  of  surprise. 

"  Hea/d  from  him?— No  "—I  replied—"  He  never  sug- 
gested writing  to  me." 

AseLion  smiled. 

"  He  is  too  closely  in  touch  with  you  to  need  othtt  cor- 
respondence,"—he  said—"  But  be  satisfied  that  he  is  safe 
and  well.    No  misadventure  has  befallen  him." 

"  Thank  God  I "  I  murmured.    "  And— if " 

"  If  he  loves  you  no  more,"— went  on  Aselzion— "  If  he 
has  made  an  '  error  of  selection '  as  the  scientists  wotdd 
say,  and  is  not  even  now  sure  of  his  predestined  helpfer  and 
inspifer  Whose  love  will  lift  him  to  the  highest  attainment— 
what  then?" 

'•  What  then  ?  Why,  I  must  submit  f "  I  answered,  slowly 
— "  I  can  wait,  even  for  another  thousand  years! " 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which  I  felt  Aselzion's  eyes 
upon  me.    Then  he  spoke  again  in  a  lighter  tone. 

"  Let  us  for  the  moment  talk  of  what  the  world  (mils 
'  miracle '  "—he  said—"  I  believe  you  are  just  now  con- 
scious of  perfect  health,  and  of  a  certain  joy  in  the  mere 
fact  of  life.    Is  it  not  so?" 

Smiling,  I  bent  my  head  in  acquiescence. 

"Understand  then"— he  continued--" thkt  wkite  you 
tdntrol  the  life-forces  of  which  you  are  mdifte,  by  the>}wer 
of  an  all-<!<»ittrianding  spirit,  this  p*rfe«  hitelth,  thife  i*r- 
tkin  joy  will  continue.  And  more  than  this^-every^tt^  in 
Nature  will  serve  you  to  this  end.  You  hav«  biit  *o  ttk 
your  servants  and  they  will  obey.     Ask  of  the  Sito  its 
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wannth  and  radiance, — it  will  answer  with  a  quick  bestowal 
— ask  of  the  storm  and  wind  and  rain  their  powers  of 
passion,— 4hey  will  give  you  their  all,— ask  of  the  rose  its 
fragrance  and  colour,  and  the  very  essence  of  it  shall  steal 
into  your  blood, — ^tlwre  is  nothing  you  shall  seek  that  you 
will  not  find.  Try  your  own  powers  now!"— and  with 
the  word  he  got  up  and  opened  the  window  a  little  wider, 
then  signed  to  me  to  step  out  oh  the  balcony — "  Here  are 
roses  climbing  up  on  their  appointed  way— bend  them  to- 
wards you  by  a  single  eflFort  of  the  will ! " 

I  gazed  at  him  in  complete  surprise  and  bewilderment. 
His  answering  looks  were  imperative. 

"  By  a  single  effort  of  the  will ! "  he  repeated. 

I  obeyed  him.  Raising  my  eyes  to  the- roses  where  they 
clambered  upwards  round  the  loggia,  I  inwardly  com- 
manded them  to  turn  towards  me.  The  effect  was  in- 
stantaneous. As  though  blown  by  a  light  breeze  they  e\l 
bent  down  with  their  burden  of  bright  blossom— some  of 
the  flowers  touching  my  hands. 

"  That  would  be  called  '  miraculous '  by  the  ignorant," 
said  Aselzion— "  And  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  physical 
force  of  the  magnetic  light-rays  within  you,  which,  being 
focused  in  a  single  effort,  draw  the  roses  dovra  pliantly 
to  your  will.  No  more  miracle  is  there  in  this  than  that 
of  the  conunon  magnet  which  has  been  vainly  trying  to 
teach  us  les'wns  about  ourselves  these  many  years.  Now, 
relax  your  will  f " 

Again  1  obeyed,  and  the  roses  moved  gently  away  and 
v^ward  to  their  former  branching  height. 

"  This  is  an  object  lesson  for  you,"— said  Aselzion,  smil- 
ing ften — "  You  must  understand  that  you  are  now  in  a 
position  to  draw  everything  to  you  as  easily  as  you  drew 
those  roses!    You  can  draw  the  germs  of  health  and  life 
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to  mix  and  mingle  with  your  blood— or— you  can  equally 
draw  the  germs  of  disease  and  disintegration.  The  action 
is  with  you.  From  the  sun  you  can  draw  fresh  fuel  for 
your  brain  and  nerves— from  the  air  the  sustenance  you  de- 
mand—from beautiful  things  their  beauty,  from  wise  things 
their  learning,  from  powerful  things  their  force— no/Mn^ 
can  resist  the  radiating  energy  you  possess  if  you  only 
remember  how  to  employ  it.  In  every  action  it  must  be 
focused  on  the  given  point— it  must  not  be  disturbed  or 
scattered.  The  more  often  it  is  used  the  more  powerful  it 
becomes— the  more  all-conquering.  But  never  forget  that 
it  must  work  within  the  Creative  Principle  of  Love— iiot 
outside  it." 

I  sat  absorbed  and  half  afraid. 

"  And  to-night ?  "  I  said,  softly. 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  stood  up  to  his  full  superb 
stature,  looking  down  upon  me  with  a  certain  mingling  of 
kindness  and  pity. 

"  To-night,"— he  replied—"  we  shall  send  for  you  I  You 
will  confront  the  Brethren,  as  one  who  has  passed  the  same 
mental  test  through  which  they  are  passing!  And  you  will 
face  the  last  fearf  I  do  not  think  you  will  go  back  upon 
yourself— I  hope  not— I  strongly  desire  you  to  keep  your 
courage  to  the  end!" 

I  ventured  to  touch  his  hand. 

"And  afterwards?"  I  queried. 
He  smiled. 

"  Afterwards— Life  and  its  secrets  are  all  with  ycu  vid 
Love!"  , 
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Wbbn  I  was  left  alone  once  more  I  gave  myself  up  to 
the  enchanting  sense  of  perfect  happiness  that  now  seemed 
to  possess  my  whole  being.    The  world  of  glorious  Nature 
showed  me  an  aspect  of  brilliancy  and  beauty  that  could  no 
more  be  shadowed  by  fear  or  foreboding — it  was  a  mirror 
in  which  I  saw  reflected  the  perfect  Mind  of  the  Divine. 
Nothing  existed  to  terrify  or  daunt  the  advancing  Soul 
which  had  become  cognisant  of  its  own  capabilities,  and 
which,  by  the  very  laws  governing  it,  u  preordained  to  rise 
to  the  utmost  height  of  supernal  power.     I  had  dimly 
guessed  this  truth— but  I  had  never  surely  known  it  till 
now.    Now,  I  recognised  that  everything  is  and  must  be 
subservient  to  this  interior  force  which  exists  to  *  replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it  '—and  that  nothing  can  hinder  the 
accomplishment  of  its  resolved  Will.    As  I  sat  by  the  win- 
dow thinking  and  dreaming,  I  began  to  wonder  what  would 
be  the  nature  of  that  '  last  fear '  of  which  Aselzion  had 
spoken?    Why  should  the  word  '  fear '  be  mentioned,  when 
there  was  no  cause  for  fear  of  any  kind?    Fear  can  only 
arise  from  a  sense  of  cowardice,— and  cowardice  is  the  off- 
spring of  weakness.    From  this  argument  it  followed  that 
my  strength  was  not  yet  thoroughly  tested  to  Aselzion's 
satisfaction,— that  he  still  thought  it  possible  that  some 
latent  weakness  in  my  spirit  might  display  itself  on  further 
trial.    And  I  resolved  that  if  such  was  his  idea,  he  should 
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be  proved  wrong.  Nothing.  I  vowed,  should  move  me  now 
-not  all  the  world  arrayed  in  arms  against  me  should 
hmder  my  advance  towards  the  completion  of  myself  in 
the  love  of  my  Beloved  I 

I  have  already  said  that  there  was  no  visible  chronicle 
of  time  m  the  House  of  Aseliion,  save  such  as  was  evi- 
draced  by  the  broadening  or  waning  Kght  of  day.   Just  now 
I  knew  It  was  late  afternoon,  as  the  window  where  I  sat 
faced  the  west,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  in  a  bfaue  of  gtery 
immediately  opposite  to  me.    B«irs  of  gokt  and  purple  and 
pale  blue  formed  a  kind  of  cloud  p.ateway  across  the  heav- 
ens, and  behind  this  the  splendid  orb  shone  in  a  halo  of 
d«p  rose.    Watching  the  royal  pageantry  of  cok>nr  on  aU 
sides,  I  aUowed  myself  to  go  forth  as  it  were  in  spirit  to 
meet  and  absorb  it.—inwardly  I  set  my  whole  being  m  tune 
with  the  great  wave  of  light  which  opened  itself  over  the 
sea  and  land,  and  as  I  did  so  found  every  nerve  in  my 
body  thnUed  with  responsive  ecstasy,  even  as  ha»strai« 
may  be  thrilled  into  sound  by  the  sweep  of  the  win*    I 
rose  and  went  out.  through  the  loggia  into  the  garden- 
f  eehng  more  like  a  disembodied  spirit  than  a  mortal,  so  Ught 
and  free  and  joyous  were  my  very  movements— so  entirdy 
m  unison  was  I  with  everything  in  Nature.    The  sunart 
bathed  me  in  its  ruby  and  purple  magnificence.— I  lifted 
my  eyes  to  the  heavens  and  murmured  ahnost  unconsciously 
--  Thank  God  for  Life f    Thank  God  for  Love!    Thank 
God  for  all  that  Life  and  Love  must  bring  to  mo  I" 

A  sea-gull  soaring  inland  flew  over  my  head  with  a  little 
cry— its  graceful  poise  reminded  me  of  the  days  I  had 
passed  m  Morton  Harland's  yacht,  when  I  had  watched 
so  many  of  these  snow-white  creatures  dipping  into  the 
waves,  and  soaring  up  again  to  the  skies-and  on  a  sudden 
impulse  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  ctetenmning  to  stay  the 
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bird'*  aight  if  I  could  and  bring  it  down  to  me.    The  effort 
wceeeded.-<lowly,  and  as  if  checked  by  some  obstod-  it 
felt  but  could  not  see.  the  lovely  winged  thing  swept  roiind 
and  round  m  an  ever  descending  circle  and  finally  alighted 
on  my  wrist.     I  held  it  so  for  a  moment— it  turned  iU 
head  towards  me,  its  ruby-brown  eyes  sparkling  in  the  sun 
—then  I  tossed  it  off  again  into  the  air  of  its  own  freedom, 
where  after  another  circling  sweep  or  two  it  disappeared, 
and  I  walked  on  in  a  happy  reverie,  realising  that  what  I 
couW  do  with  the  visible  things  of  Nature  I  could  do  as 
ewily  with  the   invisible.    A   sense  of  power  vibrated 
through  me  ♦—power  to  command,  and  power  to  resist.— 
power  that  forbade  all  hesitation,  vacillation  or  uncer- 
tamty— power  which  being  connected  by  both  physical  and 
spiritual  currents  with  this  planet,  the  Earth,  and  the  at- 
woaphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  lifts  all  that  it  desires 
towards  itself,  as  it  rejects  what  it  does  not  need. 

Returning  slowly  through  the  garden,  and  lingering  by 
the  beds  of  flowers  that  adorned  it,  I  noticed  how  when 
I  bent  over  any  particular  blossom,  it  raised  itself  towards 
me  as  though  drawn  upward  by  a  magnet.  I  was  not 
inclined  to  gather  a  single  one  for  my  own  pleasure— some 
occult  sympathy  had  become  established  between  me  and 
these  beautiful  creations— and  I  could  no  more  sever  a 
rose  from  its  stem  than  I  could  kill  a  bird  that  sang  its 
litUe  song  to  me.  On  re-entering  my  room  I  found  the 
usual  refection  prepared  for  me— fresh  fruit  and  bread  and 
water— the  only  kind  of  food  I  was  allowed.  It  was  quite 
sufficient  for  me,— in  fact  I  had  not  felt  at  any  time  the 
sensation  of  hunger.    I  began  to  wonder  how  long  I  had 

*^^^^^<>»^^70f  PJ*to  twches  th«t  Mm  originally  by  the  poir«r 
of  the  Divtn*  Inagr*  within  him  eouldeontfol  all  Natur*.  but  nadoaUv 
loti  thia  power  through  his  own  fault. 
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been  a  '  protMUioner '  in  the  House  of  Aselzion  ?  Days  or 
weeks?  I  could  not  tell.  I  was  realising  the  full  truth  that 
with  the  things  of  the  infinite  time  has  no  existence,  and 
I  recalled  the  veise  of  the  ancient  psabn : 

"  A  tbooMBd  afM  in  Thy  tight 
An  like  aa  •rraiag  goM. 
Short  M  th«  watch  that  aads  the  aight 
Bafor*  tba  rising  tua." 

And  while  my  thoughts  ran  in  this  groove,  I  opened  the 
book  of  the  '  Secret  of  Life  '—and  as  if  in  answer  to  my 
inward  communing,  found  the  following: 

The  DiLusion  of  Time 

**  Time  has  no  existence  outside  this  planet.    Humanity 
counts  its  seasons,  its  days  and  hours  by  the  Sun— but 
beyond  the  Sun  there  are  millions  and  trillions  of  other 
and  larger  suns,  compared  with  which  our  guiding  orb  is 
but  a  small  star.    Out  in  the  infinitude  of  space  there  is 
no  Time,  but  only  Eternity.     Therefore  the  Soul  which 
knows  itself  to  be  eternal  should  associate  itself  with  eternal 
things,  and  should  never  count  its  existence  by  years.    To 
its  Being  there  can  be  no  end— therefore  it  never  ages  and 
never  dies.    It  is  only  the  sham  religionists  who  talk  of 
death,— it  is  only  the  inefficient  and  unspiritual  who  talk  of 
age.    The  man  who  allows  himself  to  sink  into  feebleness 
and  apathy  merely  because  of  the  passing*  of  years  has 
some  mental  or  spiritual  weakness  in  him  which  he  has 
not  the  Will  to  overcome— the  woman  who  suffers  her 
beauty  and  freshness  to  wane  and  fade  on  account  of  what 
she  or  her  '  dearest  *  friends  are  pleased  to  call  '  age,'  shows 
that  she  is  destitute  of  spiritual  self-control.     The  Soul 
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is  always  young,  and  its  own  radiation  can  preserve  the 
youth  of  the  Body  in  which  it  dwell..    Age  and  decrepitude 
come  to  thoM  with  whom  the  Soul  i.  •  an  unknown  quan- 
tity.    The  Soul  is  the  only  barrier  against  the  force,  of 
dismtcgration    which    break    down    effete   subrtances    in 
prei»ra».on  for  the  change  which  humanity  call.  '  Death ' 
If  the  barrier  is  not  strong  enough,  the  enemy  takes  the 
city.    These  facts  are  simple  and  true;  too  simple  and  too 
true  to  be  accepted  by  the  world.    The  world  goes  to  church 
and  asks  a  Divimty  to  save  its  soul,  practically  showing  in 
all  Its  ways  of  society  and  government  an  utter  disbelief 
Zlt^  Souls  existence.    Men  and  women  die  when  they 

.!?•*!,  ""f  *"^'  "^"^-    "  ^*  '=-^'"«  i'^to  the  cause 
of  their  deaths  we  shall  find  it  in  the  manner  of  their  lives. 
Obstinacy  and  selfishness  have  murdered  more  human  be- 
ings than  any  other  form  of  plague.    The  blasphemy  of 
sham  religion  has  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  Creator  more 
«um  any  other  form  of  sin.  and  He  has  answered  it  by  His 
Supreme  Silence.    The  man  who  attends  a  ritual  of  prayer 
which  he  does  not  honestly  believe  in,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  social  custom  and  observance,  is  openly  deriding  his 
Maker,  and  the  priests  who  gain  their  living  out  of  such 
ntuaJ  are  trading  on  the  Divin..    Let  the  people  of  this 
Earth  be  taught  that  they  live  not  in  Time  but  Eternity,- 
that  their  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  are  recorded  minutely 
and  accurately-and  th-  each  individual  human  unit  is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  towards  the  general  beauty  and  adorn- 
ment of  God's  scheme  of  Perfection.    Every  man,  every 
woman  must  give  of  his  or  her  best.    The  artist  must  give 
his  noblest  art,  not  for  what  it  brings  to  him  personally  of 
gam  or  renown,  but  for  what  it  does  to  others  in  the  way 
of  uphftmg;-ihe  poet  must  give  his  highest  thought,  not 
for  praise,  but  for  love;-thc  very  craftsman  must  do  his 
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best  and  strongest  work  not  for  the  coin  paid,  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  work,  and  as  such  must  be  done  well^-and 
none  must  imagine  that  they  can  waste  the  forces  where- 
with they  have  been  endowed.  For  no  waste  and  no  indo- 
lence is  permitted,  and  in  the  end  no  selfishness.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  selfish  human  being  is  pure  disintegration,— a 
destroying  microbe  which  crumbles  and  breaks  down  the 
whole  constitution,  not  only  ruining  the  body  but  the  mind, 
and  frequently  making  havoc  of  the  very  wealth  that  has 
been  too  selfishly  guarded.  For  wealth  is  ephemeral  as 
fame— only  Love  and  the  Soul  are  the  lasting  things  of 
God,  the  Makers  of  Life  and  the  Rulers  of  Eternity." 

So  far  I  read — then*  laying  down  my  bode  I  listened. 
Music,  solemn  and  exquisitely  beautiful,  stole  on  my  cars 
from  the  far  distance — it  seemed  to  float  through  the  open 
window  as  though  in  a  double  chorus — rising  from  the 
sea  and  falling  from  the  heavens.  Delicious  harmonies 
trembled  through  the  air,  soft  as  fine  rain  falling  on  roses. 
— and  with  their  penetrating  tenderness  a  thousand  sug- 
gesti<»is,  a  thousand  memories  came  to  me,  all  infinitely 
sweet.  I  began  to  think  that  even  if  Rafel  Santoris  were 
separated  from  me  by  some  mischance,  or  changed  to  me 
in  any  way,  it  need  not  affect  me  over-much  so  long  as 
I  cherished  the  love  I  had  for  him  in  my  own  soul.  Our 
passion  was  of  a  higher  quality  than  the  merely  material, — 
it  was  material  and  spiritual  together,  the  spiritual  pre- 
dominating, thus  making  of  it  the  only  passion  that  can  last. 
What  difference  could  a  few  years  more  or  less  bring,  if 
we  were  bound,  by  the  eternal  laws  governing  us,  to  be^ 
oomc  united  in  the  end  ?  The  joy  of  life  is  to  love  nUfacr 
than  to  be  loved,-^and  the  recipirat  of  love  it  «evtr  » 
fully  conscious  of  perfect  hq^iness  as  the  giver. 
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Tte  fimgic  went  on  in  vaiyinigr  moods  of  lovely  harmony, 
aiul  my  Bund,  like  a  floating  cloud,  drifted  lazily  above 
the  waves  of  sound.  I  thought  compassiortately  of  the 
wtmt  UKt  dikcaatCBt  of  thousands  who  devote  themselves 
tD  Urn  MMlUKt  and  narrowest  aims  in  life,— people  with 
whom  the  lots  of  a  mere  artide  of  wearing  apparel  is  more 
in^xNtant  than  a  national  diflkulty — people  who  devote  all 

thdr  faculties  to  social  sdiemes  of  self-aggrandisement 

peq>le  who  discuss  trifles  till  disaussion  is  worn  threadbare, 
and  ears  are  tired  and  brain  is  weary— people  who,  assum- 
ing to  be  religious  and  regular  church-goers,  yet  do  the 
meanest  thii^s,  and  have  no  scruple  in  playing  the  part  of 
tale-bearer  and  mischief-maker,  setting  themselves  delib- 
erately to  break  friendships  and  destroy  love— people  who 
talk  of  God  as  though  He  were  their  intimate,  and  who 
have  by  their  very  lives  drawn  everything  of  God  out  of 
tiicfn-^I  thought  of  all  these,  I  say— and  I  thought  how 
different  this  world  would  be  if  men  would  hold  by  the 
noblest  ideals,  and  suffer  the  latent  greatness  in  them  to 
have  its  way— if  they  would  truly  rule  their  own  universe 
and  not  allow  its  movements  to  fall  into  chaos — ^how  fair 
life  would  become!— how  replete  with  health  and  joy!— 
what  a  paradise  would  be  created  around  us!— and  what 
constant  benediction  we  should  draw  down  upon  us  from 
the  Most  High!    And  gradually  as  I  sat  absorbed  in  my 
own  reveries  the  afternoon  waned  into  twilight,  and  twi- 
light into  dusk — one  star  brilliant  as  a  great  diamond, 
flailied  out  suddenly  above  a  rift  of  ctoud— and  a  soft  dark- 
new  b^fan  to  creep  stealthily  over  sky  and  sea.    I  moved 
4way  from  the  window  and  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the 
voom,  waiting  and  wondering.    The  music  still  coiitintied, 
^4jitit  it  had  now  grown  slower  and  more  solemn,  and 
•auJided  like  a  great  organ  being  played  in  a  catiiedral.    It  . 
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imprewwi  me  with  a  sense  of  prayer  and  praise-more  of 
praise  than  prayer,  for  I  had  nothing  to  piay  for.  God 
havmg  given  me  my  own  Soul,  which  was  allf 

As  the  darkness  deepened,  a  soft  suflFused  light  illumined 
the  room-^nd  I  now  noticed  that  it  was  the  surface  of  the 
walls  that  shone  in  this  delicate  yet  luminous  way.    I  put 
my  hand  on  the  wall  nearest  to  me-it  was  quite  cold  to 
he  touch,  yet  bright  to  the  eyes,  and  was  no  more  fatiguing 
to  look  at  than  the  sunshine  on  a  landscape.    I  could  n* 
undewtand  how  the  light  was  thus  arranged  and  used,  but 
Its  eflFect  was  beautiful.    As  I  walked  to  and  fro,  lookine 
at  the  various  graceful  and  artistic  objects  which  adorned 
the  room,  I  perceived  an  easel,  on  which  a  picture  was  placed 
with  a  curtain  of  dark  Velvet  drawn  across  it.    Moved  by 
curiosity,  I  drew  the  curtain  aside,-and  my  heart  gave  a 
quick  bound  of  delight,-it  was  an  admirably  paintcS  por- 
trait  of  Rafel  Santoris.    The  grave  blue  eyes  looked  into 
my  own,-a  smile  rested  on  the  firm,  handsome  mouth- 
the  whole  picture  spoke  to  me  and  seemed  to  ask  '  Wher«. 
fore  didst  thou  doubt?'    I  stood  gazing  at  it  for  several 
minutes,  enrapt,-realising  how  much  even  the  '  comiterfeit 
presentment '  of  a  beloved  face  may  mean.    And  then  I 
began  to  think  how  strange  it  is  that  we  never  seem  ready 
to  admit  the  strong  insistence  of  Nature  on  individuality 
and  personality.     Up  at  a  vast  height  above  the  Earth, 
and  looking  down  upon  a  crowd  of  people  from  the  car  of 
a  balloon,  or  from  an  aeroplane,  all  human  beings  look  the 
«une~just  one  black  mass  of  tiny  moving  units;  but,  in 
d^endmg  among  them,  we  find  every  face  and  figure 
wholly  different,  and  though  all  are  made  on  the  same 
model  there  are  no  two  alike.    Yet  there  are  many  who 
argue  and  maintain  that  though  individual  personality  in 
bodies  may  be  strongly  marked,  there  is  no  individual  per- 
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wnality  in  soulsr-ergo,  that  Nature  thinks  so  littie  of  the 
intelligent  Spirit  inhabiting  a  mortal  form  that  she  limits 
mdividuality  to  that  which  is  subject  to  change  and  has 
no  care  for  it  in  that  which  is  eternal  f    Such  an  hypothesis 
IS  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  since  it  is  the  Soul  that  gives 
mdividuality  to  the  Body.    The  individual  personality  of 
Rafel  Santoris,  expressed  even  in  his  painted  portrait,  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  being  that  of  one  I  had  loved  long  and 
tenderly,— there  was  no  strangeness  in  his  features  but  only 
an  adorable  familiarity.    Long  long  ago,  in  centuries  that 
had  proved  like  mere  days  down  the  vista  of  time,  the  Soul 
m  those  blue  eyes  had  looked  love  ini j  mine !    I  recognised 
their  tender,   half-entreating,   half-commanding  gaze,— I 
knew  the  little  fleeting,  wistful  smile  which  said  so  little 
and  yet  so  much— I  felt  that  the  striving,  ambitious  spirit 
of  this  man  had  sought  mine  as  the  help  and  completion 
of  his  own  uplifting,  and  that  I  had  misunderstood  him 
and  turned  from  him  at  the  crucial  moment  when  all  might 
have  been  well.    And  I  studied  his  picture  long  and  ear- 
nestiy,  so  moved  by  its  aspect  that  I  found  myself  talking 
to  It  softly  as  though  it  were  a  living  thing. 

"^  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  meet  you  again  ? "  I  murmured 
— "  Will  you  come  to  me?— or  shall  I  go  to  you?  How 
shall  we  find  each  other?  When  shall  I  be  able  to  teU  you 
that  I  know  you  now  to  be  the  only  Beloved  J— the  one 
centre  of  my  life  round  which  all  other  things  must  for 
evermore  revolve,— the  very  mainspring  of  my  best  thought 
and  action,— the  god  of  my  universe  from  whose  love  and 
pleasure  spring  the  light  and  splendour  of  creation  I  When 
shaU  I  see  you  again  to  teU  you  all  that  my  heart  longs  to 
express?— when  may  I  fold  myself  in  your  arms  as  a  bird 
folds  its  wings  in  a  nest,  and  be  at  peace,  knowing  that  I 
have  gained  the  summit  of  all  ambition  and  desires  in  teve's 
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perfect  dtiion  ?  When  shaH  we  attune  ottr  Kves  tofetKer  in 
that  harmonious  chord  which  shall  sound  its  music  swcctlv 
through  eternity?  When  shall  our  Souls  make  a  radiaitt 
oi«,  itorough  which  God's  power  and  benediction  O^  vi- 
brate like  living  fin,  creating  within  us  aTl  bttuity,  aU  wis- 
dom, all  courage,  all  supernal  joy?-Por  this  is  htuhA  to 
be  our  f  uture-^-but— when  ?  " 

Moved  by  my  own  imagining,  I  stretched  out  my  arms 
to  the  picture  of  my  love,  and  tears  filled  my  eyes.  I  was 
nothmg  but  the  weakest  of  mortals  in  the  sudden  recollec- 
tion of  the  happiness  I  might  have  won  long  ago  had  I  been 
wise  in  time! 

A  door  opened  quietly  behind  me,  and  I  turned  round 
quickly.  Aselzion's  messenger,  Honorius,  stood  before  me 
—and  I  greeted  him  with  a  smile,  though  my  eyes  were  wet 

"Have  you  come  to  fetch  me?"— I  asked— "I  am 
ready." 

He  inclined  his  head  a  little. 

"  You  are  not  quite  ready  "—he  said-and  with  the  word 
he  gave  into  my  hands  a  folded  garment  and  veil—"  You 
must  attire  yourself  in  these.    I  will  wait  for  you  outside  " 

He  retn-ed  and  left  me,  and  I  quickly  changed  my  own 
things  for  those  which  had  been  brought.  They  were 
easily  put  on,  as  they  consisted  simply  of  one  long  white 
robe  of  a  rather  heavy  make  of  soft  silk,  and  a  white  veil 
which  covered  me  from  head  to  foot.  My  attiring  took  me 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  when  all  was  done  I  touched  the 
Wl  by  which  I  had  previously  si^mmoned  Asdrion. 
Hononus  entered  at  once— his  looks  were  grave  and  ptt- 
occinpied. 

'^  If  you  should  not  return  to  this  room,"— he  said,  stoWly 
—-  IS  f.  any  message^-any  communication  you  iroOld 
Kke  me  to  cotnrey  to  your  friends  ?  " 
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My  heart  gav«  a  quick  bound.  There  was  some  actual 
dftngcf  in  store  for  me,  then?  I  thought  for  a  moment — 
lhtb%miled. 

"  None ! "  t  answered^"  I  shall  he  able  to  attend  to  all 
Mdi  t)ferfK)inaI  matters  myself'-^AltiirwardsI " 

Honorita  looked  at  me,  and  his  handsome  but  rather 
Atm  face  was  grave  even  to  melandioly. 

"  Ek)  not  be  too  sure!  "—he  said,  in  a  low  tone—"  It  is 
not  my  jrface  to  speak,  but  few  pass  the  ordeal  to  which 
you  are  about  to  be  subjected.  Only  two  have  passed  it 
in  ten  years." 

"  And  one  of  these  two  was ?  " 

For  answer,  he  pointed  to  the  portrait  of  Santoris,  thus 
confirming  my  instinctive  hope  and  confidence. 

"  I  am  not  afraid ! "  I  said—"  And  I  am  ready  to  follow 
you  now  wherever  you  wish  me  to  go." 

He  made  no  further  remaric  and,  turning  round,  led  the 
way  out  of  the  apartment. 

We  went  down  many  stairs  and  through  many  corridors, 
— some  dimly  lit,  some  scarcely  illumined  at  all.  The  night 
had  now  fully  come, — and  through  one  or  two  of  the  win- 
dows we  passed  I  could  see  the  dark  sky  patterned  with 
stars.  We  came  to  the  domed  hall  where  the  fountain 
played,  and  this  was  illumined  by  the  same  strange  all- 
penetrating  light  I  had  previously  noticed, — the  lovely  radi- 
ance played  on  the  spray  of  the  fountain,  making  the  deli- 
cate frondage  of  ferns  and  palms  and  the  hues  of  flowers 
look  like  a  dream  of  fairyland.  Passing  through  the  hall, 
I  followed  my  guide  down  a  dark  narrow  passage — then 
I  found  myself  suddenly  alone.  Gtrided  by  the  surging 
sound  of  oi^aii  music,  I  We£tt  on,—- and  all  at  once  saw  a 
broad  stream  of  li^t  pourmg  out  from  the  open  door  of 
the  chapel.    Without  a  mcxnent's  hesitation,  I  entered — 
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then  paused-the  symbol  of  the  Cross  and  Star  flamed 
opposite  to  me-and  on  every  side  wherever  I  looked  there 
were  men  m  white  robes  with  cowls  thrown  back  oa  their 
shoulders,  all  standing,  in  silent  rows,  watching  me  as  I 
came.    My  heart  beat  quickly,-my  nerves  thriUed— I  trem- 
bled  as  I  walked,  thankful  for  the  veil  that  partially  pro- 
tected  me  from  that  multitude  of  eyesf—eyes  that  looked 
at  me  m  wonder,  but  not  unkindly-eyes  that  mutely  asked 
questions  never  to  be  answered-eyes  that  said  as  plainly 
as  though  in  actual  speerlv-"  Why  are  you  among  us?-l 
you,  a  woman  ?   Why  should  you  have  conquered  difficulties 
which  wc  have  still  to  overcome?    Is  it  pride,  defiance,  or 
ambition  with  you?— or  is  it  all  love?  " 

I  felt  a  thousand  influences  moving  around  me— the 
power  of  many  brains  at  work  silently  cross^xamined  my 
inner  spint  as  though  it  were  a  witness  in  defence  of  some 
great  argument— but  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  yield  to 
the  overpowering  nervousness  and  sudden  alarm  of  my  own 
position  which  threatened  to  shake  my  self-control.    I  fixed 
my  eyes  on  the  glittering  symbol  of  the  Cross  and  Star 
and  moved  on  slowly— I  must  have  looked  a  strangely  soli- 
tary creature,  draped  in  white  like  a  victim  for  sacrifice 
and  walking  all  alone  towards  those  burning,  darting  rays 
of  light  which  enveloped  the  whole  of  the  chapel  in  a  flood 
of  aUnost  blinding  splendour.     The  music  still  thundered 
on  round  me-and  I  thought  I  heard  voices  far  off  singing 
—I  could  distinguish  words  that  came  falling  through  the 
music,  like  blossoms  falling  through  rain: 

Into  the  Light, 

Into  the  heart  of  the  fire  I 
To  the  innermost  core  of  the  deathleu  flame 

I  ascend— I  aspire  t 
Under  me  rolls  the  whirling  Earth,  * 
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WHh  the  noiie  of  •  nyriad  whceli  that  run 

Ever  ronnd  and  about  the  Son,— 
Over  me  circles  the  splendid  heaven. 
Strewn  with  the  stars  of  mmv  and  even. 
And  I.  the  queen 
Of  my  soul  serene, 
Float  with  my  rainbow  wings  unfuried, 
Alone  with  Love,  'twixt  God  and  the  world  1 

My  heart  beat  rapidly;  every  nerve  in  me  trembled— 
yet  I  went  on  resolvedly,  not  allowing  myself  to  even  think 
of  danger. 

And  then  I  saw  Aselzion—Aselzion,  transfigured  into  an 
almost  supernatural  beauty  of  aspect  by  the  radiance  which 
bathed  him  in  its  lustrous  glory  I— Aselzion,  with  out- 
stretched hands  beckoning  me  towards  him— and  as  I  ap- 
proached I  instinctively  sank  on  my  knees.  The  music  died 
away  suddenly,  and  there  was  a  profound  silence.  I  felt, 
though  I  could  not  see,  that  the  eyes  of  all  present  were 
fixed  upon  me.    And  Aselzion  spoke: 

"  Rise  I "  he  said — and  his  voice  was  clear  and  imperative 
—-"Not  here  must  thou  kneel— not  here  must  thou  rest! 
Rise  and  go  onward!— thou  hast  gone  far,  but  the  way  is 
still  beyond!  The  gate  of  the  Last  Probation  stands  open 
—enter !— and  may  God  be  thy  Guide ! " 

I  i-ose  as  he  commanded  me,— and  a  dazzling  flash  of 
light  struck  my  eyes  as  though  the  heavens  had  opened. 
The  blazing  Cross  and  Star  became  suddenly  severed  in 
two  separate  portions,  dividing  asunder  and  disclosing  what 
seemed  to  be  a  Hall  of  living  fire !  Flames  of  every  colour 
burned  vividly,  leaping  and  falling  without  pause  or  cessa- 
tion,— it  was  a  kind  of  open  furnace  in  which  surely  every- 
thing must  be  consumed!  I  looked  at  Aselzion  in  silent 
enquiry— not  in  fear— and  in  equally  silent  answer  he 
pointed  to  the  glowing  vault,    I  understood— and  without 
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another  moment't  kedtation  I  advMced  towards  it  As  in 
a  dmm  I  heard  a  kind  of  mnmiuring  behind  me-and  sup- 
pressed exclamations  from  the  studenU  or  diKiples  of  Ase!-' 
zion  who  were  all  assembled  in  the  chapel— but  I  paid  no 
heed  to  this-my  whole  soul  was  set  on  fulfilling  the  last 
task  demanded  of  me.  Step  by  st^  J  went  on— I  passed 
Aselzion  with  a  smile — 

"  Good-bye  I "  I  murmured—"  We  shall  meet  again  ("^ 
And  then  I  advanced  towards  the  leaping  flames.  I  fdt 
their  hot  breath  on  my  cheeks-the  scorching  wind  of  them 
hfted  my  hair  through  the  foMs  of  n^  vdl— aa  iAm  CMne 
upon  me  that  for  some  cause  or  other  I  was  now  to  experi- 
ence that  'Change  which  men  call  Death'— and  that 
through  this  means  I  should  meet  my  Bek>ved  on  the  other 
side  of  'ife— and  with  nis  name  on  my  lips,  and  a  passionate 
appeal  to  him  in  my  heart,  I  stepped  into  the  glowing  fin. 

As  I  did  so.  I  lost  sight  of  Aselzion-of  the  chapal  and 
of  all  those  who  watched  my  movements,  and  found  myself 
surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  darting  points  of  light  which 
instead  of  scorching  and  withering  me  like  a  blown  leaf  in 
a  storm,  were  like  cool  and  fragrant  showers  playing  aU 
over  me  I   Amazed,  I  went  on-and  as  I  went  grew  bolder 
At  one  step  I  was  bathed  in  a  rain  of  delicate  rays  Uke 
sparkling  diamond  and  topaz— at  another  a  lovely  violet 
light  shrouded  me  in  its  rich  hues-at  another  I  walked  in 
melting  azure,  like  the  hues  of  a  summer  sky-«nd  the 
farther  in  I  went  the  deeper  and  mon  glowing  was  the 
light  about  me.    I  fdt  it  penetrating  every  pore  of  my  abn 
-I*eld  my  hands  out  to  it,  and  saw  them  k>ok  transparent 
m  the  fine  Iumiiiance,-.-and  fjesently,  gaining  cowagt.  I 
threw  back  my  veil  and  breathed  in  the  ra(fiance,  as  one 
breathes  the  air!    My  whole  body  grew  light,  and  moved 
as  though  It  floated  rather  than  walked— I  looked  with  un- 
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iUmtd,   undaxzled   eyes  at   the  clittcring  flames  that 
sptriikd  hamiletsly  about  me  and  jvliich  cbaqged  to  lov«ly 
shapes  of  flowers  and  leaves  beneath  ray  feet,  and  arched 
themselves  over  my  head  like  branches  of  shading  trees— 
and  then  all  at  once,  dov/n  the  long  vista  I  cau^t  sight 
of  a  Shape  like  that  of  an  Angel  f— an  angel  that  waited  for 
nM  with  watchful  eyes  and  outstretched  arms!— it  was  but 
a  moment  that  I  saw  this  vision,  and  yet  I  knew  what  it 
nMant,  and  I  pressed  on  and  on  with  all  my  Soul  rising  in 
me  as  it  were,  to  go  forth  and  reach  that  Companion  of 
itself  which  stood  waiting  with  such  tender  patience!    The 
light  around  me  now  changed  to  waves  of  intense  luminance 
which  swept  upon  me  like  waves  of  the  se»— and  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  borne  along  with  them,  I  knew  not  whither. 
All  at  once  I  saw  a  vast  Pillar  of  Fire  which  seemed  to 
block  my  way,--pausing  a  moment,  I  looked  and  saw  it 
break  asunder  and  form  the  Cross  and  Star!— I  gated  up- 
ward, wondering— its  rays  descending  seemed  to  pierce  my 
eyes,  my  brain,  my  very  soul!— I  sprang  forwartl,  dazed 
and  dazzled,  murmuring,  "  Let  this  be  the  end ! " 

Someone  caught  me  in  his  arms— someone  drew  me  to 
Ws  breast,  holding  me  there  as  if  I  were  the  dearest  posses- 
sion of  all  the  world  or  life  or  time  could  give— and  a  voice, 
infinitely  tender,  answered  me — 

"  Not  the  end.  but  the  Endless,  my  bt'.oved !— Mine  at 
last,  and  mine  for  ever!— in  triumph,  in  victory,  in  perfect 
Wl" 

A«d  then  I  knew!— I  knew  that  I  had  found  my  love! 
—that  it  was  Rafel  Santoris  who  thus  held  me  in  his  close 
embrace,— that  I  had  fulfill  .d  my  own  desire,  which  was 
to  prove  my  faith  if  not  my  worthiness— that  I  had  won 
aa  I  wanted  in  this  world  and  the  next,  and  that  nothing 
«o«W  ever  separate  our  Souls,  one  from  the  other  again! 
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Thii  it  the  deep  eternal  ecttaiy  of  a  knowledge  dhrlmly 
shared  by  thef  very  angils  of  God,  and  of  such  supernal 
happiness  nothing  can  be  said  or  written! 


I  pen  these  last  words  on  the  deck  of  the  *  Dream '  with 
my  Bek)ved  beside  me.  The  sun  is  sinking  in  a  glory  of 
crimson— we  are  about  to  anchor  in  still  waters.  A  rosy 
light  flashes  on  our  wonderful  white  sails,  which  will  be 
presently  furled;  and  we  shall  sit  together,  Rafel  and  I, 
watching  the  night  draw  its  soft  dark  curtain  around  us, 
and  the  stars  come  out  in  the  sky  like  diamonds  embroidered 
on  deep  purple  velvet,  knd  listening  to  the  gentle  murmur 
of  the  little  waves  breaking  into  a  rocky  comer  of  the 
distant  shore.  And  the  evening  will  close  on  a  day  of  peace 
and  happiness,— one  of  the  many  unwearying,  beautiful 
days  which,  like  a  procession  of  angels,  bring  us  new  and 
ever  more  perfect  joy  I 

More  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  my  '  Probation '  in 
the  House  of  Asekion,— since  we,  my  Beloved  and  I,  knelt 
before  the  Master  and  received  his  blessing  on  our  eternal 
union.  In  that  brief  time  I  have  lost  all  my  '  worldly ' 
friends  and  acquaintances,— who  have,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  become  afraid  of  me.  Afraid,  chiefly,  because  I  possess 
all  that  the  world  can  give  me  without  their  advice  and 
assistance— and  not  only  afraid,  but  offended,  because  I  have 
found  the  Companion  of  my  Soul  with  whom  they  have 
nothing  in  common.  They  look  upon  me  as '  lost  to  society ' 
and  cannot  realise  how  much  such  loss  is  gain  t  Meanwhile 
we,  Rafel  and  I,  live  our  own  radiant  and  happy  lives,  in 
full  possession  of  all  that  makes  life  sweet  and  valuable, 
and  wanting  nothing  that  our  own  secret  forces  cannot 
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nipply.    Wealth  is  ours— one  of  the  least  among  the  count- 
less gifts  Nature  provides  for  those  among  her  children 
who  know  where  to  find  her  inexhaustible  riche»-HUKi  we 
also  enjoy  the  perfect  health  which  accompanies  the  con- 
stant inflowing  of  an  exhaustless  vitality.    And  though  the 
things  we  attain  seem  '  miraculous '  to  others,  so  that  even 
while  acceptrag  help  and  benefit  at  our  hands,  they  frown 
and  shake  their  heads  at  the  attitude  we  assume  towards 
social  hypocrisies  and  conventions,  we  are  nevertheless  able 
to  create  such  '  influences  '  around  us,  that  none  come  near 
us  without  feeling  stronger,  better  and  more  content,— and 
this  is  the  utmost  we  are  permitted  to  do  for  our  fellow- 
creatures,  inasmuch  as  none  will  listen  to  argument,  and 
none  will  follow  advice.    The  most  ardent  soul  that  ever 
dwelt  in  human  form  cannot  lead  another  soul  in  the  way 
of  lasting  life  or  lasting  happiness  if  it  refuses  to  go,— and 
there  is  no  more  absolute  truth  than  this— That  each  man 
and  each  woman  must  make  his  or  her  own  destiny  both 
here  and  hereafter.    This  is  the  Uw  which  changes  not 
and  which  can  never  be  subject  to  the  slightest  variation. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  there  is  none— since  every  trespass 
against  law  carries  its  own  punishment.    Necessity   for 
prayer  there  is  none,— since  every  faithful  wish  and  desire 
of  the  Soul  is  granted  without  parley.    Necessity  for  praise 
there  is  much  I— since  the  Soul  lives  and  grows  in  the  glory 
of  its  Creator.    And  the  whole  Secret  of  Everlasting  Life 
and  Happiness  is  contained  in  the  full  possession  and  control 
of  the  Divine  Centre  of  ourselves— this  '  Radia '  or  living 
ilame,  which  must  be  dual  in  order  to  be  perfect,  and  which 
ia  its  completed  state,  is  an  eternal  Force  which  nothing  can 
destroy  and  nothing  can  resist.   All  Nature  harmonises  with 
its  action,  and  from  Nature  it  draws  its  perpetual  sustenance 
and  increasing  power. 
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To  me,  and  my  Beloved,  the  world  it  •  gtrden  of  ptndiM 
—rich  with  beauty  and  delight.    We  live  in  it  at  a  part  of 
itt  bvdinett— we  draw  mto  our  own  organitationt  the 
warmth  of  the  sunlight,  the  glory  of  colour,  the  aoi^  of 
tweet  birdt,  the  fragrance  of  ilowert,  and  the  cxquitite 
vibrationt  of  the  light  and  air.    Like  two  notet  of  a  perfect 
chord  we  sound  our  lives  on  the  keyboard  of  the  Infinite— 
and  we  know  that  the  music  will  become  fuller  and  tweeter 
at  the  eternal  seasons  roll  on.    If  it  is  asked  why  there 
should  have  been  any  necessity  to  pass  through  the  psychic 
ordeal  imposed  on  me  by  Aselzion,  I  reply— Look  at  the 
world  in  which  men  and  women  generaUy  live,  and  say 
frankly  whether  its  ways  are  such  as  to  engender  happiness  I 
Look  at  society— 4ook  at  politics— look  at  commerce— all 
mere  schemes  for  self-aggrandisement  I   And  more  than  all, 
look  at  the  Sham  of  modem  religion  I*  la  it  not  too  often 
a  mere  blasphemy  and  affront  to  the  majesty  of  the  Divme  ? 
And  are  not  many,  if  not  all  these  mistakes  against  Nature, 
—thMc  ofFences  against  eternal  Law,— the  result  of  Man's 
own  •  influence '  working  in  opposition  to  the  very  decrees 
of  God,  which  he  disobeys  even  while  recognising  that  they 
exist? 

The  chief  point  of  Aselzion's  instruction  was  the  test  of 
the  Brain  and  Soul  against '  mfluences  '—the  opposing  influ- 
ences of  others— and  this  is  truly  the  chief  hindrance  to  all 
spiritual  progress.  The  coward  sentiment  of  fear  itself  is 
born  in  us  through  the  infhience  of  timorous  persons— and 
it  is  generally  the  dread  of  what  '  other  i)eople  will  say ' 
or  what  •  other  people  wiU  thmk '  that  holds  us  bade  from 
performmg  many  a  noble  action.  It  should  be  thortmghly 
understood  that  in  the  eternal  advancement  of  one's  own 
Soul  •  other  people '  and  then-  influences  are  hindrances  to 
progress.    It  does  not  matter  a  jo*  vfet  ^i   ixxly  diinks  or 
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sayt,  provided  the  centnl  altar  of  one'i  own  Spirituality  is 
clear  and  clean  for  the  steadfast  burning  of  the  dual  flame 
of  Life  and  Love.  All  opinion,  all  criticism  becomes  absurd 
in  Wfih  matters  as  these  and  absolutely  worthless. 

It  does  not  affect  me  that  anyone  outside  my  sphere  of 
thott^it  should  be  incredulous  of  my  beliefs,— nor  can  it 
move  me  from  my  happiness  to  know  that  persons  who  live 
their  lives  on  a  lower  plane  consider  me  a  fool  for  electing 
to  live  mine  on  the  highest.  I  take  joy  in  the  fact  that  even 
in  so  selfish  and  material  an  age  as  this,  Aselrion  still  has 
his  students  and  disciples,— a  mere  handful  out  of  the  mil- 
lion, it  is  true,  but  still  sufficient  to  keep  the  beautiful  truth 
of  the  Soul's  power  alive  and  helpful  to  the  chosen  few. 
For  such  who  have  studied  these  truths  and  have  mastered 
them  sufficiently  to  practise  them  in  the  ordinary  round  of 
e&Isteuee,  Life  presents  an  ever  living  happiness — and  offers 
daily  proof  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Death.  Youth 
remains  where  Love  is,  and  Beauty  stays  with  health  and 
vitality.  Decay  and  destruction  are  changes  which  are 
brought  about  by  apathy  of  the  Will  and  indifference  to  the 
Soul's  existence,  and  the  same  Law  which  gives  the  Soul 
its  supreme  sovereignty  equally  works  for  its  release  from 
effete  and  inactive  substances. 

To  those  who  would  ask  me  how  I  am  able  to  hold  and 
keep  the  treasures  of  life,  love  and  youth,  which  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  are  for  ever  losing,  I  answer  that  I  can 
«y  no  more  than  I  have  said,  and  the  lesson  which  all  may 
learn  is  contained  in  what  I  have  written.  It  is  no  use 
^-tflttfiiit  >^th  thoie  whom  no  argument  will  convince,  or 
tIJMil?  to  IMch  those  who  will  not  be  taught.  W€-*«jy 
'teav«d  and  I>^-can  only  prove  the  truth  of  the  Soul's  abso- 
h«e  cMMMnd  over  all  spiritual,  material  and  elemental 
Ufrtethy  our  One  life  and  the  way  we  live  it— we,  to  whom 
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everything  that  is  necessary  and  desirable  for  our  progress, 
comes  on  demand,— we,  whom  Science  serves  as  an  Alad- 
din's lamp,  realisihg  every  imaginable  delight— we,  with 
whom  Love,  which  with  many  human  beings  is  judged  the 
most  variable  and  transitory  of  emotions,  is  the  very  Prin- 
ciple of  Life,  the  very  essence  of  the  waves  of  the  air 
through  which  we  move  and  have  our  being.    The  attain- 
ment of  such  happiness  as  ours  is  possible  to  all,  but  there 
is  only  One  Way  of  Attainment,  and  the  clue  to  that  Way 
is  in  the  Soul  of  each  individual  human  being.    Each  one 
must  find  it  and  follow  it,  regardless  of  all  '  influences ' 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  his  or  her  actions,— each 
one  must  discover  the  Centre-poise  of  Life's  movement,  and 
^rmly  abide  by  it.    li  is  the  Immortal  Creature  in  each  one 
of  us  whose  destiny  is  to  make  eternal  progress  and  ad- 
vancement through  endless  phases  of  life,  love  and  beauty, 
and  when  once  we  know  and  admit  the  actual  existence 
of  this  Immortal  Centre  we  shall  realise  that  with  it  all 
things  are  possible,  save  Death.    Radiating  outward  from 
itself,  it  can  preserve  the  health  and  youth  of  the  body  it 
inhabits  indefinitely,  till  of  its  own  desire  it  seeks  a  higher 
plane  of  action,— radiating  inwardly,  it  is  an  irresistible  at- 
tractive force  drawing  to  itself  the  powers  and  virtues  of 
the  planet  on  which  it  dwells,  and  making  all  the  forces 
of  visible  and  invisible  Nature  subject  to  its  will  and  com- 
mand.   This  is  one  of  those  great  Truths  which  the  world 
denies,  but  which  it  is  destined  tp  learn  within  the  next  two 
thousand  years. 

If  anyone  should  desire  to  know  the  fate  of  Morton  Har- 
land  and  his  daughter,  that  fate  has  been  precisely  what 
they  themselves  brought  about  by  their  way  of  life  and 
action.  Morton  Harland  himself  '  died,'  as  thfs  world  puts 
it,  of  a  painful  and  lingering  disease  which  could  have  been 
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oared  had  he  chosen  to  take  the  means  offered  to  him 
through  Rafel  Santoris.  He  did  not  choose, — therefore  the 
end  was  inevitable.  Catherine  married  Dr.  Brayle,  and  they 
two  now  live  a  sufficiently  wretched  life  together,— she,  a 
moping,  querulous  invalid,  and  he  as  a  '  society '  physician, 
possessed  of  great  wealth  and  the  position  wealth  brings. 
Wc  never  meet, — our  ways  are  now  for  ever  sundered. 
Mine  is  the  upward  and  onward  pathi— and  with  my  Be- 
loved i  ascend  the  supernal  heights  v'  tc  the  Shadow  of 
Evil  never  falls,  and  where  the  Secret  ^i  Life  is  centred  in 
the  Spirit  of  Love. 


THE  END 


